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BY FITZ GREENE HALLEOK. 





AWAKE, my love, awake, awake, 
Shake off soft Slumber’s power ; 
It is thy lover’s voice doth break 
The stillness of the hour. 
Night's gloomy veil now shrouds the skies 
And I in darkness rove, 
But oh! arise, and let thine eyes 
Milume the night, my love. 


The glittering planets of the night 
Unclouded now I see; 

But ah! to me how faint the light 
When absent, love, from thee. 
Thy beaming glance is brighter far 

Than all the stars above ; 
Then oh! arise, and let thine eyes 
Outshine their light, my love. 


Farewell ! and now may balmy sleep 
Its influence o’er thee shed, 

And holy guardian angels keep 
Their watch around thy bed. 

And now I'll hie me to my couch, 
Nor more in darkness rove, 

Then oh! sleep on till morning’s dawn, 
And dream of me, my love. 


I ——— 


OUT AND IN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THERE is a most fruitful passage in the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, that is not 
very often discussed in the pulpit. The 
whole chapter is a wagon of gold. The 
especial verse that we now speak of is the 
23d. ‘‘He brought us out from thence, that 
he might bring us in.” Of course, it refers 
to the wonderful exodus from Egypt, when 
Jehovah marched before his people in an 
Muminated pillar of.cloud. But it illus- 
trates beautifully the out-bringing and the 
in-bringing of every Christian soul. 

I. First, there is a deliverance from bond- 
age, that the soul may come into the liberty 
of the sons of God. Conversion is emanci- 
pation. Christ is the liberator. How con- 
stantly that refrain occurs in the Penta- 
teuch—‘‘ out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage.” Every sinner is a 
slave. He works hard for the most cruel of 
masters; for the wages of sin is death. 
Every sinner is under sentence, for he is 
‘condemned already.” But Jesus Christ 
liberates the soul that trusts him and in the 
instant of conversion the fetters are stricken 
off. There is thenceforth no condemnation 
to all them who are in Christ Jesus. 

The eighth chapter of the Romans is the 
believer’s magnificent carol of victory. No 
man can sing this ‘‘ new song” unless Christ 
has accepted him, forgiven him, and made 
him free from the law of sin and death. 
John Wesley says that his first joyful sense 
of assurance came when he realized the full 
and perfect security of every soul that is 
sheltered in Christ’s arms. Does this in- 
bringing of the soul produce perfect sin- 
lessness? No. The man who dreams this 
delusive dream “deceives himself, and the 
truth is notin him.” The “old man” and 
the ‘‘new man” still exist side by side, in 
constant conflict, to the dying hour. Israel 
did not reach Canaan as soon as the Red Sea 
was crossed. There was a bard march and. 
8 long discipline before them ere the first 
man entered the land of milk and honey. 
So every believer must go in battle har- 





ness, fighting his way to the gates of glory; 
and the first perfect hour he will ever ex- 
perience will be the one he spends when 
Heaven’s gate has shut him in. Perfect 
assurance don’t mean perfect immunity 
from sin. But it does mean that Jesus bas 
brought us out of Egypt and has pledged 
his word to bring us im; that where he is 
we may be also. This is glory enough for 
this world. 

II. God’s grace brings out of old practices 
intonewones. Conversion, if it is genuine, 
makes a radical change of conduct. The 
profane lips stop swearing and the 
tippling lips stop drinking. The Sab- 
bath-breaker seeks the house of God and 
the lover of pleasure finds a higher 
pleasure in trying to please Jesus. Old 
habits are sloughed off ; there is a new hand 
at the helm, steering the life into new chan- 
nels. This is the only religion worth the 
praying for—a religion that purges, 
cleanses, sweetens, and regulates the whole 
life. When stingy A—— begins to send 
loads of coal to the poor and churlish 
B—— begins to take his children on his lap 
and treat his poor relations kindly, when 
slippery C—— begins to practice honest 
dealings and godless D—— sets up 8 family 
altar, there is pretty good evidence that 
God’s grace is at work. They have come 
out of the old paths. They have taken a 
new departure. 

Ill. There is another coming out that is 
essential to all healthy and impressive 
piety. It is a coming out from the world 
into Christ’s fold. The friendship of the 
world isenmity to God. Noman can serve 
two masters. No man can remain in 
Egypt and yet enter Canaan. ‘‘ Up, get 
thee out of this. place!” said the Lord to 
Lot. And Jesus says: ‘‘ Come out and be 
yeseparate. Be ye not conformed to this 
world.” 

Never was there a time when a distinct, 
clear, and decided emancipation from 
worldly-mindedness and sinful conformities 
was more demanded than now. The Bible 
draws sharp lines. On one side walks 
Christ. On the other side goes ‘‘the 
world” on its thoughtless way toward Hell. 
No mancan bestride the line and walk with 
both. And, if we draw the frivolous and self- 
ish and unconverted over to our side of the 
line, we must stand firmly by conscience 
and by Christ. If is not by yielding to the 
world that we can ever convert them. We 
must come out and stand separate, and then 
endeavor in loving earnestness to draw 
them over to Christ’s side. Compromises 
are the Devil’s baits. The moment we quit 
the position of staunch conformity to 
Christ’s commandments and begin to v, alk 
‘*one mile ” with the world it will soon com- 
pel us to ‘‘go with them twain.” If we 
yield the ‘‘ coat,” they will soon rob us of 
**our cloak also.” When Moses tried to get 
Hobab toward Canaan, he did not offer to 
stay with him. He said: ‘‘ Come, go with 
us, and we will do thee good.” We, 
too, must come out from the territory 
of sin if we would bring any souls in to the 
Kingdom of Jesus. 

IV. What a new and delightful aspect this 
idea gives to dying. It isa going out and it 
is abringing in. An escape out of thecold 
and the suffering and the sin of this mortal 
life. A coming into the warmth of joy and 
purity of our Father’s house. And God 
the:loving Father brings us out in order that 
he may bring us in. ‘I would not live 
always,” for to depart by and /by and be 
with Christ is far better. 








Here isa thought for the season. We are 
going out of theold year. God is leading 
us into the new. This is the time for 
every Christian to go up higher—up into a 
purer, holier, nobler, more consecrated 
life. Oh! merciful Jesus, bring us all out 
from self and unbelief and indolence and 
the house of bondage. With the opening 
year open to us thy loving arms and take 
us in. 

Sa iteiiemmees sonnei 


THE STORY OF MOTHER MOREY 
AND HER BROTHER. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 








L 
MOTHER MOREY. 


Pix. tell yous atory about Mother Morey. 

. There was no Mother Morey; but she had 
a brother whose name was Mark—Mark 
Mainwaring, the son of Mark Mainwaring 
and his wife Mary, who also gave name to 
a daughter Mary; and these two, Mark and 
Mary, of the second generation, brother and 
sister, lived together in the house where 
before them had lived Mark and Mary of 
the first generation—husband and wife. 
Back of these we need not go; yet we lin- 
ger at the threshold of our story over these 
names—so much might be said of that hus- 
band and wife of the first generation. We 
read the first words of the first gospel, and, 
if we can forget how spectacled scholars 
have wrangled over the Book of the Gen- 
eration, digging up the bones of the patri- 
archs and laying about with them upon 
one another’s shoulders, what a succession 
of family life rises before-us, dim and hoary 
in the Abrahamic times, coming nearer and 
nearer, till we hear the babble of voices at 
Bethlehem, and always the succession is 
kept alive in our minds by the recurring 
phrase: Abraham begat Isaac, Obed begat 
Jesse, Matthan begat Jacob, Jacob begat 
Joseph—father and son, father and son, so 
the world keeps alive. 


“ From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die: 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory.” 


Mark and Mary Mainwaring are dead— 
carried out one after the other and laid 
with Jacob and Matthan, Jesse and Obed, 
and Isaac and Abraham; but still Mark 
and Mary Mainwaring live, tender heirs 
bearing the memory of the fair creatures 
who begat them. Let us tell what we may 
of them before the Book of their Genera- 
tion ceases—if cease it must—and on that 
hangs our tale. The sister was the elder of 
the two—old enough, as she sometimes said, 
to be her brother’s aunt; and there was 
about her that spirit of devotion, tempered 
by the right of private judgment, which 
produces such delightful contrasts in the 
conduct of an elder sister toward her 
younger brother. 

The two were keeping an impromptu 
New Year’s eve before a wood fire, having 
returned from an evening party and taken 
easy attitudes in that self-indulging mood 
which seems natural after social labors. 
They were talking of this and that friend, 
shaking their mental pockets free of the 
crumbs of the social feast, when Mary, 
who had been silent awhile, slipped out of 
the room, and, returning, took her place 
again by the fire, watching while her 
brother disposed the embers in a fanciful 
ring upon the hearth. 

** Are you trying to bring abe ‘ some en- 
chantment, Mark?” she asked, ‘‘ Perhaps 
IT can help you” And'she waved her hand 
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slowly over the fire, the clock suddenly 
waking and sounding forth twelve sonorous 
notes. Then she held her hand over her 
brother’s shoulder and muttered: 


New Year sing, 

Bind them both with a golden ring,” 
dropping then a ring, which rolled off upon 
the floor. 

‘*Tt is rather disenchanting, Mary,” said 
he, “for us both to be on our hands and 
knees trying to find this enchanting ring.” 
And he tipped his head down on the floor, 
to rake the surface with his eyes. “ What 
ring is it, and is it worth hunting for?” 

‘* Worth hunting for !” said she, as she 
captured it. “I do not know what woe 
would rest on the house of Mainwaring if 


. it were lost.” She fingered it somewhat 


nervously, and then broke into a short laugh. 
“The fact is, Mark, I was in rather 8 
sentimental mood to-night, and this fire 
and our sitting here brought beck a 
charge once given me, which I may as 
well get rid of. The ring was Mother's 
wedding-ring. Did you never see it before? 
Look inside of it.” The young man leaned 
over toward the fire and turned the light 
upon the inner surface. 

‘IT can make out some lettering, but the 
letters don’t spell anything.” 

‘* What do you make of them ?” 

“There is an old English M, then a, r; 
then on the other half the same is repeated— 
Mar, Mar. Odd idea that for a wedding 
ring.” 

‘There is a small story about it. I sup- 
posed you must have heard it. When 
Father was to marry Mother, he bought this 
ring. She was very particular, she told me, 
to have it heavy, so that it should always 
last; but it does not seem heavy now. 
And, being somewhat absent-minded, he 
put it in his pocket, after finding that it 
fitted her, with the intention of carrying it 
back to the jewelers to have it engraved, 
and left it in his pocket until the very 
morning of his wedding day. Grandmother 
kept a sharp watch over him «: that time, 
for she said that the boy would forget to be 
married if she did not remind him. You 
see I heard all this from Grandmother, as 
well as from Mother. And that morning 
she asked him if he was sure he bad his 
wedding ring. He was dressed end just 
starting out. ‘ 

“*Ring? ring? said he. ‘Good Grand- 
mother! [I’ve left it at Palmer’s to be 
marked.’ And off. he rushed to his friend 
Palmer, the jeweler. Grandmother was 
rather uneasy. The time slipped by and 
he did not come back; so she sent Uncle 
Jack after him. Uncle Jack used to tell 
with great glee how he found him at 
Palmer’s experimenting with some chem- 
icals which were rather uncommon in those 
days. 

*** Mark,’ said he, bursting in, ‘you 
haven’t any time to spare. What in the 
mischief? for Father's hands were all 
stained and his face was red. 

*** Jack,’ said he, ‘I can’t make this 
work.’ 

‘**Where’s your ring, Mark? Get your 
ring and come along. Mary’ll be married 
without you.’ " 

‘*Father put his fingers into his waist 
coat pocket and produced a ring, which he 
gravely handed to Palmer, saying: 

“* «here, Palmer, I want that marked.’ 

“* Marked! cried Uncle Jack. ‘Marked! 
Why it only wants an hour of the wed- 
ding.’ ’ 
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“*Palmer,’ said Father (you know bow 
obstinate he was when he had once set his 
heart on anything) ‘I won’t give the ring 
and then take it off my wife’s finger to have 
it marked; so you Just mark it now, as I tell 
you. Start in the middle and engrave 
Mark, and then start opposite and engrave 
Mary, Old Bazlish, and I'll call for it in 
three-quarters of an hour. I must gohome 
to wash my hands.’ 

“Tt teok him nearly all that time to get 
the chemicals off, Grandmother and Uficle 
Jack standing guard over him; and then 
Uncle Jack kept fast by him to Palmer's, 
where he presented himself just a quarter 
of an hour before the ceremony was to take 
place: 

“* Here’s the ring,’said Palmer, looking 
up at the clock. .Father took it without a 
word and thrust it into his waistcoat pock- 
et, and off they went to church. Father 
put the ring on Mother’s finger, and whis- 
pered at the moment; ‘Never take it off, 
Mary.’ She never did take it off. But 
Palmer told Uncle Jack, one day, that he 
worked at the ring steadily, until he saw 
them coming, when he wrapped it up; but 
he had only engraved Mar for Mark and 
Mar for Mary. Uncle Jack told Mother, 
but she never told Father, and no one ever 
told him, for it would have made him 
dreadfully uncomfortable. 

and said she had often been curious to see 
how those two Mars looked ; but she rever 
would take her ring off.” 

Mary hesitated, and then broke the pause. 

“She once said to me, as we were sitting 
here by the fire, after Father's death and 
when she was in her decline (you were a 
little boy then, safe in bed up-stairs ): 

““*Mary, Mark will be your special 
charge when Iam gone. You will watch 
him grow up, and you will be proud of 
him, and be will be very fond of you; but 
by and by he will grow into a new love, 
and, my daughter, it willbe very bard for 
you to see him turn right about from you 
and make a new home for himself. ‘ For this 
cause shall a man leave father snd mother’ 
—yes, and sister—‘and cleave unto his 
wife.’ I think there was a word left out 
of that text when it was copied. When 
you are troubled about this, you can look 
at my wedding-ripg, which I want you to 
take from my finger when I am Isid away, 
look at it and know surely that it symbol- 
izes the best thing, though it isa ring of 
fireto you. And when the time comes, 
and you know’that you have nothing to 
fear in yourself, give him tbe ring, for 1 
want him to give it to the woman he loves 
on his wedding day.’"’ a 

At this Mary once more held the ring on 
high and dropped it in ber brotber’s hand. 

“Well, Mary,” said he, ‘‘ does that mean 
that I am to marry before I can get the 
markiog finished, or that you have firmly 
resolved that,come what will, no one shall 
make me happy and you wretched at the 
same fell stroke cad 

**O, Mark!” said she, with a sudden 
lapse from her heroic resolve, “how can I 
give you up?” 

“Bless me, Mary, which of us is going 
to be married to-morrow? I never will be 
married until I finda wife. I have made 
up my mind to that.” 

** You may laugh as much as you like, 
Mark, but I can’t help being serious about 
it. Any way, keep the ring now, please.” 

He took it up and played with it. It was 
a curious touchstone. Here was this young 
man, with never a thought for a maid be- 
fore, already, as he passed it lightly back 
and forth oyer his little finger, leaping in 
thought into that wedded life which it sym- 
bolized. It symbolized, indeed, a broken 
life. The ring was round, but the Jast 
letters were not in it; yet here was he com- 
pleting it. His sister watched him, saw the 
smile play about his mouth; and her own 
heart, in spite of its careful embankment of 
years against this very flood, now almost 
gave way at the distant sound of the moving 
waters, 

His own heart made its rounds, knocking at 
many doors with this little symbol. Names 
of fair girls came up one by one; but all was 
quiet, till finally, almost unknown to him- 
self, he found himself at the door of his 
own home, and heard « voice within re- 
sponding to his call. The smile whiecb 
played about his mouth faded away as he 
thought ef bis sister's patience and of how 
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much it must have cost her to give him up 
to another, even in anticipation. It was a 
ghostly sort of wedding where this sister 
was giving away her brother to a bride who 
had notcome to the wedding and whose 
name was not known to elther of them; and 
it certainly was an easy matter for this 
fiesh-and-blood brideless bridegroom to push 
away the phantom and lay fast hold of the 
reality at his side. 

“*Make the ring fast upon my guard, 
Mary,” said he; and, as she secured it, he 
mentally rehearsed so much of the marriace 
ceremony ashe cculd gather in his mem- 
ory: *** With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.’ As we both have enough, that 
doesn’t mean much. ‘To love and to cher- 
ish,’ ‘ till death do us part.’ No doubt,” he 
added to himself hastily. ‘‘At any rate, as 
long as this ring stays on my guard.”’ For, 
s00th to say, this conscientious young man 
had a sudden misgiving, and, while mental- 
ly resolving that he never would marry, 
but always act a brother's part, and that 
the ring before his eyes should always be a 
witness to this fact, he just grazed the edge 
of a precipitate vow and kept within the 
possibility of a second thought. 





New Year’s Day was ushered in by » hard 
snow-storm, which fell steadily all day. It 
was @ holiday for Mark, and he spent it as 
he spent most of his few holidays—in the 
luxury of total abstinence from all me- 
thodical work. He fairly tired himself out 
by night-time with a child’s life, busy about 
nothing and changing his mind as soon as 
he had formed it, just because he was at per- 
fect liberty to change it. So, when the day 
following came, clear and frosty, he felt a 
singular animation and readiness for work. 
He occupied a desk in a printing-office sit- 
uated in the neighborhood of the city where 
he lived, and he bad found a sort of back 
way from his house to tbe office, which 
made his daily excursion Jess monotonous 
than the regular highway would render it. 
It was a roundabout journey—two minutes 
on foot to a railway crossing, four minutes 
in a train, and then fifteen minutes 
of s suburban walk brought him to 
the door of his office. So this morning 
he sallied forth, jumping through the 
untrodden snow and crept through an 
opening in a board fence which shut off the 
roadbed of the Great Western Railway. 
Just beyond, this road was crossed by the 
Settle Southern, and every train was re- 
quired by law to stop before crossing the 
other track. There was no station at the 
point, which was just a mile from the city 
depot; but a bridge over the road, carrying 
an avenue into the city, afforded an ex- 
tempore sort of station, and various people 
of the neighborhood, with as much discern- 
ment as our friend, bad discovered that it 
was a convenient place for boarding a train, 
saving themselves thus the journey to the 
city depot. At this early hour there were 
always pretty much the same people wait- 
ing under the bridge, and Mark, as he 
stepped upon the track, cast his eye over 
them and recognized his several friends— 
the boy with a strap of books, who always 
swung himself on the rear platform and 
acted as an amateur brakeman ; the serious- 
looking young man, who always slid for- 
ward in bis seat when he had entered the 
car and drew out a Spectator to read; the 
nervous woman, who gathered up her skirts 
with desperation and flung herself on her 
knees on the lowest step of the platform, 
while the brakeman sung out, ‘‘ Easy now, 
ma’am. Plenty of time.” And there too was 
the young lady in gray, as he had named 
her to himself, who seemed so self-com- 
posed and walked leisurely back and forth, 
carrying a roll which might be music or 
might be art; he never could determine 
which. She wore a gray cloak trimmed 
with squirrel fur and a gray hat, and had 
withal such a trim, graceful figure that it 
was a pleasure to him to watch her, espe- 
cially when she tried to walk on one iron 
rail without losing her balance—a favorite 
exercise, it must be owned, not only of the 
young lady in gray, but of all the young 
people whom destiny brought together under 
this bridge. 

Mark watched her this morning, as usual; 
and had abundance of time in which to do 
it, for the train was not on time. He also 
sauntered back and forth, and after a while 





there seemed to him am awkardness in their 








counter-movement. He began to avoid her, 
careful to walk behind her and to turn 
before she turned; but this compelled an 
uneasy behavior on his part, since he must 
needs be sure that when he turned again 
she had anticipated bis movement. So 
finally he stood still and let her go well be- 
yond, and turn and come toward him; 
while he looked carelegsly in any other 
direction. I am oound to say that 
the young lady im gray had been an 
habitué of this under-bridge for three 
months, as well as had Mark; and, while 
she could not fairly be said to have watched 
him during this time, she certainly had 
seen him, and the maneuvering which took 
place this morning was not wholly lost 
upon her. There were other men waiting 
for the train—waiting with pipes in their 
mouths; and it was a remote sort of com- 
fort to her that there was also present a 
young gentleman toward whom she felt a 
certain gratitude, because he had seen her 
daily for three months and had never of- 
fered to aid her in mounting the steps of 
the train or otherwise officiously recog- 
nized her existence. 

Still the train did not come. Mark 
pulled outhis watch. A half hour had been 
spent in this. provoking fashion. One or 
two of the bystanders went away; but 
with most there was evidently only one 
thing to be done—if they did not get on 
that train and go somewhere, they might 
just as well stay under the bridge. Mark 
found his own stay not only tedions, but 
becoming awkward. Every one else was 
grumbling aloud; only he and the young 
lady in gray eyed each other furtively and 
acted as if each suspected the other of 
having something to do with the delay of 
the train. Finally Mark began .to consider 
whether it would not really be more cour- 
teous to speak to the young lady, wnder the 
circumstances, as he said to himself, than to 
maintain this fictitious sort of blindness to 
her presence. 

“ Certainly,” he said to himself, “I may 
speak toher. Why, Iought to. She must 
be very much embarrassed here, with al] 
these strangers.” 

You see how quickly he bad reasoned 
himself into av acquaintance witb her. 

** Let me see,” he resumed. ‘I will say 
something to show that I am perfectly re- 
spectful and considerate, but not common- 
place. If I makea mere commonplace re- 


-mark, she will be quite justified in simply 


bowing and passing on.” 

So, when the chance of their sauntering 
brought them reasonably near one another, 
Mark said, good-naturedly : 

“‘T hope, when the train does come, we 
shall not be asked politely to go behind and 
push it. I fancy that, while we are wait- 
ing comfortably here, the passenger, who 
took the train in the city are all digging a 
way for it or putting their shoulders to the 
wheels.” 

‘** [have been tempted,” said she, smiling 
in return, ‘‘ to ask one of these lively little 
locomotives that go whizzing back and 
forth what the trouble really is.” 

‘They act just like dogs in stories,” said 
Mark—‘‘running out to induce some one to 
come to their master, nearly famished in a 
snow-drift. Tbey are just gs uneasy and just 
as much troubled with their instinct, I 
think. A locomotive by itself, especially 
when taking great leaps, always seems to 
me more alive than when heading a train 
of cars.” 

“Great leaps? What do you mean?” 

“Did you never notice an unattached 
locomotive going swiftly over atrack? It 
bounds forward and seems scarcely able to 
keep its wheels on the rails. Hark!” 

** That sounds like our train.” 

“Have you learned the peculiar note of 
our train?” asked Mark, with an amused 
look. 

But it was the train, for it came round 
the curve at this moment and rushed up to 
them as if they bad been dijiatory. 

“All aboard!” shouted the brakeman, 
before the train had stopped; and he seemed 
tothink if he flew round the train would 
start quicker. The men with pipes in their 
mouths crowded about the platform. 

“This way, please,” cried Mark, and 
hurried his companion to the next car. He 
took her parcel before he could ask for it 
and swung himself upon the platform after 
her. They entered the car, and he apol- 
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ogized as he took a place beside her aud re- 
turned her roll. 

“Tam afraid I took your roll without 
asking leave; but in these gymnastic exer- 
cises it is well to be light-weighted.” 

“Thank you. I once had the misfortune 
to lay my music on the step while I climbed 
up, and to see it roll off under the car- 
wheels. Since that I have kept firm hold 
of it.” 

‘So it is music, is it?” ventured Mark. 
“Ihave often wondered—why it was neces- 
sary to print music on such large sheets. 
In making books, we have been steadily 
diminishing the area of them.” (‘Bless 
me,” thought be, ‘‘ how near I came to say- 
ing something impertinent.’’) 

‘*T suppose,” said she, demurely, ‘* that it 
would not be easy for music people to show 

what they are if they could get their music 
into any smaller compass.” 

Just then the conductor came by and 
took Mark’s ticket; but there was no chance 
to discover his companion’s destination, 
for she produced no ticket, being plainly a 
season-ticket holder. 

‘*How familiar the conductor must get 
with the faces of those who go out on this 
train,” said Mark. ‘It seems to me that I 
see the same people every day.” 

“Yes, Ishould think that conductors, if 
they ever had an opportunity to go into 
society, would be haunted with the thought 
perpetually: Where haveI seen that face? 
Oh! I know. She goes out on the 7.30 
train.” 

“T wonder if our conductor does not 
sometimes think it is hardly worth while 
for me to ride so short a distance,” said 
Mark. ‘‘ Four minutes, I believe, takes me 
to my station. Here we are already, and 1 
must wish you good-morning.” 

He touched his bat, saw for the first time 
that she had gray eyes, and pitched down 
the aisle of the car with that headlong 
motion which unwary people. are liable to 
when they attempt to walk while the train 
is slacking up. He blusbed secretly at bis 
awkward congé, but tried to believe that she 
had not seen him; and so, out in the fresh 
air, made his way through the half-trodden 
snow. The adventure was nothing; yet he 
smiled to himself every once in a while that 
day, as he recalled the young lady in gray 
and wondered whether she would tacitly 
consent to an acquaintance so begun. He 
mentioned the tedious delay of the train, as 
he talked with his sister at tea in the even- 
ing; but somehow, when he began to shape: 
an account of his adventure, it would not 
take just the right form in words. To tell 
the truth, the gray eyes and gray cloak 
trimmed with squirrel seemed not very im-- 
portant things to mention; yet they consti-- 
tuted pretty much the whole of his mew 
acquaintance when he thought of describing: 
her. So he let the matter rest for this night. 

While he-was turning the matter over im 
his mind, Mary was eyeing him with some: 
little reserve on her part. The silence be-. 
tween the two was broken by her saying,. 
with an unnecessary rigidity: 

“IT had a call to-day from a gentleman: 
whom we met abroad.” 

“Ah! Who was that? 
lory?” 

‘*Yes. What made you ask?” 
spoke almost angrily. 

Mark looked up in surprise. 

‘“‘Why, he was the first person who 
popped into my head. I remember your 
letters mentioned him quite often.” 

**Oh! to be sure,” said she, with some 
little confusion. ‘* We did-at one time see 
constderable of him; but that quite came to 
an end—gquite,”’ she added, decisively. 

** Well, what’s he professor of ?” 

‘*Latin, I think. He was studying at 
Bonn. Then he went to Rome, and after- 
ward to Lucerne. It was there we met 
him. Now he hascome home.” She said 
this so pensively that the tones of her voice 
seemed to surprise her; for she added at 
once : : 

“Come, Mark, let us not sit stupidly 
here at the tea-table. I want you to hang 
some pictures for me this evening.” He 
did not seem to find a good opportunity to 
mention casually his morning adventure, 


Professor Mal-- 


And she: 





The next morning, as he made his way 
to the bridge, he wondered much how far 
he could presume upon his self-introduc- 
tion of the day before. Ashe poked him~ 
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self through the opening in the fence, there 
hé saw her, with her roll of music, stand- 
ing by the track. He heard the rush of the 
train also, and just as he reached her 
the locomotive slackened, letting off its 
savage hiss of steam, and he could only 
smile and bow and offer to take her roll by 
pantomime. Nevertheless, under this 
frightful accompaniment to love in the 
nineteenth century it is possible to have 
some dumb show. Romeo and Juliet would 
have been intelligible to each other if a 
locomotive, instead of the nurse, had inter- 
rupted them; and these two young people, 
each wondering what the other would do 
the second time they met, were quite re- 
assured before they had fairly entered the 
car and taken their seat together. 

‘*T suppose,” said Mark, coloring a little 
at his audacity, ‘‘ that it would be too much 
good fortune for the train to be late a half 
an hour two mornings in succession.” 

** You think, then,” said she, ‘‘ that it is 
pleasant walking up and down the track 
and considering whether it is quite worth 
one’s while to wait longer?” 

**Oh! the second morning I should not 
spend so much time in speculating as I did 
yesterday.” 

‘* Perhaps, however,” she said, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘ you would speculate more the 
second morning if you had not speculated 
80 long the first.” And then, as if hasten- 
ing to cover up her words, she added: “I 
was honestly grateful to you for your kind- 
ness in speaking to me yesterday. I had 
begun to have a feeling of being out of 
place waiting so long under such circum- 
stances. My brotber has remonstrated with 
me for taking this train under the bridge; 
but, really, it is very convenient, and at 
this bour of the morning time is worth even 
a little sacrifice of dignity. Don’t you think 
60 ” 

“TI am afraid my dignity,” be replied, 
laughing, “‘only suffers when I crawl 
through the board fence, out of which 
somebody has considerately knocked a 
board. I used to have to climb over, which 
was more manly perhaps, but less comfort- 
able, especially after breakfast.” 

** Yes, remember,” said she, ‘‘ when I 
used to see your hands first on the top of 
the fence. Then your head would appear 
in a sidewise attitude, while you struggled 
to the top before jumping over.” 

“You didn’t knock the board ont, did 
you, to spare yourself such a painful 
sight?” 

She blushed, as if she had knocked the 
board out, but said: 

“‘Tam afraid I have generally been too 
much occupied with my own perils, for I 
never rundown the bank without thinking 
how hard it is torun down a crooked hill 
gracefully.” 

It was now Mark’s turn. 

“* Yes, especially if there isa freight train 
at the foot, which you have to crawl under 
ignominiously.” 

‘“* Weill,” said she, sitting up very straight, 
**atleast, I never was so presumptuous as 
to try to climb over it. 1 suppose,” she 
added, meekly, “woman was always meant 
to crawl under, where man climbs over. But 
isn’t this your station, sir?” 

Mark staried. Sure enough they had 
stopped, and were slowly getting under way 
again. He jumped up and rushed for the 
door, and was delighted to find, as he stood 
on the platform of the station, that the 
young lady in gray gave him the parting 
bow and smile from the window which he 
had not given himself the time to gather in 
the train. 

As he turned to leave the station, he but- 
toned his overcoat about him, and, doing so, 
caught a glimpse of the gold ring that hung 
from bis guard. Fora moment it sobered 
the smile which was on his face. 

‘*Time enough,” he said to himself, how- 
ever, ‘‘ to recur to my monitor when I am 
in actual danger. Four minutes a day isa 
brief allowance to the enemy.” 

But he could not help feeling a little un- 
easy as he met his sister at the tea-table. 
It was harder to begin now with his con- 
fession; and he grew angry with bimself at 
treating the matter as one of importance, 

“ Of course, it is the most trivial thing in 
the world,” he said, impatiently. “ The 
trouble is, I have magnified it so much that 
if I speak of it I shall act confusedly and 
self-conscidualy and then Mary will have 
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an exaggerated notion of it and very like- 

ly think the young lady in gray a forward, 

pert miss, and I never could persuade her 

otherwise without bringing them together, 

which, of course, is not at all likely to hap- 
» 

80 he played with his ring and ssid noth- 
ing aloud. 

Four minutes a day is certainly a meager 
allowance for two young pecple, with their 
heads full of sense and nonsense; yet four 
minutes a day is twenty-four minutes a 
week, and it must be confessed that our 
two friends wasted no time in formalities at 
beginning or end, but caught something 
from the spirit of the train in which they 
were whizzed along and plunged everyday 
into the heart of things. Twenty-four 
minutes a week is ninety-six minutes a lunar 
month; and, although a railway train at 
half after seven in the morning offers no 
facility for much of the lingering sentiment 
which hovers about the most leisurely, most 
swift passion, i,cannot be denied that there 
were single moments on that swift-flying 
train when her eyes unconsciously dis- 
played their depth and his answered back 
with equal steadfastness of gaze, even as a 
traveler by the same driving train might 
catch a glimpse of a floating cloud mirrored 
in some quiet lake—cloud and lake alike 
unconscious of the noisy, impatient train 
that whirled past. 

Two, three months passed. Snow and 
rain and sunshine played upon the stolid 
earth, and the blossoming spring began to 
peep forth, noticeable even by these two 
passengers. They began to speak of what 
they saw from the windows of the car. 

“See l’ she exclaimed, one morning, ‘I 
verily believe there are some flowers in this 
desert-like made-land which we cross, 
They must have been brought in with the 
gravel and have kept their life in all the 
rude shock of transplantiog.” 

“Yes, Ihave before noticed that,” said 
Mark; ‘‘and I haye seen the same flowers 
upon the hill-top which they are cutting 
down for this filling. A sudden thought 
strikes me. Why not take a half holiday 
with me some pleasant day soon, and let us 
go a little into the country ?”’ 

‘*How very much I should like it,” she 
said; then hesitated. 

‘* You go to the country every day,” said 
Mark, ‘‘and it is nothing new to you; but 
my journey ends just where the country 
really begins.” She was was silent still. 
**T might come out some afternoon to meet 
you,” he resumed, “and you could simply 
return by a train two or three hours later.” 
She seemed in deep thought. Then he 
also was still. The silence became op- 
pressive. The strange fact rushed into his 
mind that, well as they seemed now to know 
one ‘another, they were really strangers in 
all the outward conventional knowledge. 
He did not even know her name. His 
cheeks burned. 

She must also have felt a quickening ot 
blood, for she essayed to open the window 
by her. 

‘*Let me open it for you,” said he; and 
he leaned over her and raised the window, 
which had been quite unused to this ex- 
perience for some time and refused at first 
to start from its winter fastness. He tugged 
at it, and when it was fairly raised and the 
spring air rushed in he looked down fora 
moment at her. 

‘IT must go,” said he, hurriedly, putting 
his hand to his throat, as if he would loosen 
his collar and breathe more freely. She 
looked up at him half pleading. He seemed 
indeed to be going away; but he left her, 
and did not look up even, as usual, when he 
reached the platform of the station. He 
did not look up, nor did she look out. In- 
stead, her eyes dropped their glance down- 
ward, and she saw lying in her lap a gold 
ring. 

And now my story’s begun. 





IL 
MOTHER MOREY’S BROTHER. 

**1'll tell you another about her brother.” 

There was no brother Morey; but he had 
a sister, and, as any sister might and ought 
to do, she wrote him this letter. 

“Thave told you nowand then, my dear 
Martin, of the pleasant acquaintance I formed 
early in the winter, when I had to wait so long 


under that horrid bridge—or, it would be 
horrid if I had not really become quite at, 








tached to the place, with all its cast-iron ugli- 
ness. NowlIam coming to you for a little 
brotherly advice. I suppose [ ought to have 
asked for it before; but, really, until this morn- 
ing I looked upon the whole matter as some- 
thing so ‘a by itself, a’ that there never seemed 
to be anything about which I needed to ask 
advice. My friend suddenly suggested that 
we should take a walk some afternoon soon 
into the country. My impulse was to accept 
at once and plan for it; but that small speck 
of discretion which was left over from you for 
me when I was made led me to hesitate, and 
hesitating made the matter worse, and 80 we 
parted, and I do not know, dear Martin, 
just how we parted. It is foolish, I know, 
for me to feel so about it; but something 
happened so strange that I can scarcely 
bring myself to speak of it. Just as he 
was going,I asked him to open the win- 
dow by me. He did so, and then made a 
motion which I did not quite understand. It 
was nothing more perhaps than trying to 
adjust his necktie; but he looked so confused, 
and when he had gone I found in my lap a 
ring. Really and truly, Martin, I do not 
think he dropped it there of a purpose. . I 
have noticed it hanging as a charm from his 
watch-guard. Itmust have become detached 
in some way. But what shall I do about it? 
Of course, I must give it back to him; yet 
somehow [ dread to meet him. It is a plain 
gold ring, rather old, and with a curious in- 
scription within—Har repeated ; but the two 
words, if they are words, separated—Mar, Mar. 
There, I have drawn it for you, old lettering 
and all, and you are as wise as I am; for, hon- 
estly, Martin, though I know you will find it 
hard to believe,. do not know my friend’s 
name, nor does he know mine, so far as I 
know. At any rate, he never has addressed 
me by it, and until now that has been quite 
part of the fun—or, rather, if I may write it— 
the romance of the thing. But now I am dis- 
tressed; for if I knew what his name was I 
would just put the ring in a box and send it to 
him by mail, for he never would know that he 
had left it accidentally with me. But now 
what shall Ido? I can’t see him to-morrow, 
and I am going to start earlier and take those 
tedious horse-cars, filled with drovers, And 
is it not strange, too—Mar, Mar? I have filled 
them outin my mind. They are Martin and 
Margaret, and if I never see him again youand 
I will keep the ring. Oh! I wish I could see 
you, for you always know just what is the best 
thing to do, and I have been so giddy and 
thoughtless. lam your humble and troubled 
little sister. ManrGarRet.”’ 

The writing of this letter brought our 
young lady in gray some small consolation. 
Yet it left her also in asomewhat perplexed 
state of mind. She was rather in awe of 
her grave brother, and very fearful that he 
would.be more ready to chide her for her 
winter’s adventure than to show her some 
easy way of escape. Moreover, when the 
letter was posted, she was conscious that 
something had gone fromher. She blushed 
by herself at the thought. She was sure 
she had said nothing in her letter; yet, 
somehow, where was the little bird which 
she bad now and then dared to stroke soft- 
ly with her hand. Flown away? 

The next day, true to her resolve, Mar- 
garet avoided the bridge and the train, and, 
with a reproachful feeling, as if guilty of 
some treachery to her friend, took her 
place in the horse-car—most disillusion- 
izing of all conveyances,in which people 
enter in a state of partial syncope, reviving 
only when the conductor pulls the magic 
strap which recalls them to activity. She 
longed to get through ner morning task of 
music-teaching and get back to her quar- 
ters, though she knew she could not get a 
letter from her brother that day. Never- 
theless, she went straight to her table when 
she returned, and there found lying a dingy 
envelope from the telegraph station. She 
opened it in wonder and trembling, and 
read the words: 

“Do not give up the ring. Am coming 
home now. M, M.” 


Her first impulse was to laugh. Her 
next and successful one to cry. She was 
vexed. She was angry with herself, angry 
with Martin. She counted the words. 

“Just like him,” she said, half laughing, 
half crying. “Ten words exactly, and he 
added now at the end so asto fill out the 
message. Why should he come home? 
Why does he want tocome Lome now? I 
am sure he must have misunderstood my 
letter.” Nevertheless, it was « relief to her 
that her brother was coming. She would 
not take the train again until she had seen 


him. He wasso wise, and so kind, too, she | 


repentantly added. Perhaps he would 


make it all right. And if he couid know 
her friend, she was sure he would see that it 
was all right. Then she pictured to herself 
her brother going with her to the bridge— 
No, they would get in at the city station, 
and she would be looking out of the-ear- 
window when they came to the bridge. 
Then he would come in and she would in- 
troduce them. 

‘*My brother,” she said aloud, with a 
pretty little sweep of her head. ‘* You 
have often heard me speak of my brother. 
Dear me,” she added, to herself, ‘‘ how 
dreadfully matter-of-fact that sounds, and 
how my voice sounds. That isjust the way 
people do, I know I should really be too 
frightened, with Martin by my side, look- 
ing just a little bit reserved. No, I should 
not be frightened exactly; but timid. I 
won't say I’m nervous. I never was nerv- 
ous. ‘Iam gladto see youagain. Let me 
make you acquainted with my brother.” 
How would thatdo? But oh! that dread- 
ful ring. I never could meet him so com- 
posediy—just as if we were at a party. 
No, he would comein andseeI was with 
some one, and would only bow and pass 
on. I couldn’t shoutto him as he went 
by. 
** My brother!” 

“What a.tragic way of greeting me, 
Meg.” 

“Oh! Martin, I didn’t know you were 
coming so soon.” 

** Where’s your other brother, then, little 
sister, that you should apostrophize him in 
that style ?” 

“‘Oh! I was only rehearsing a piece,” 
said she, meekly. ‘* Don’t let us talk of 
that. Have you had your dinner ?” 

**T suppose, if you gave it to me, it would 
be very much such as they serve at the 
theater when the actors eat dinner—wooden 
beef and wooden bottles of coloring fluid.” 

‘* What good spirits you are in, Martin. 
What has brought you home so sud- 
denly ?” 

“Your letter, Meg. I must look after 
my sister. Besides, I was just now in want 
of a vacation,” and he would say nothing 
more. 

He said nothing more the rest of the day; 
but when evening came—and they did not 
light the lamp—he drew little by little from 
the girl the story of her winter mornings. 
The darkness shielded her and her brothe:’s 
arm made it easier to repeat conversation 
after conversation, each four minutes long. 
He smiled in the darkness, but his yoice was 
only tender and mellow to her. 

“We will not go out in the morning, 
Meg,” said he. “I sent a note to say that 
you could not take your class.” 

“Oh! Martin, that will never do.” 

**Tt has been done,” said he; ‘‘and now 
let me see the ring.” She drew it forth, 
and he looked at it long and earnestly. 

‘*] will find the owner,” said he, at last, 
and put it in his pocket. She made as if 
she would take it from him again; but he 
would not see her movement, and she did 

not quite dare ask for it, for the lamp was 
lit. She might have asked in the darkness. 

On the morrow they gave themselves a 
pleasant holiday, wandering among the 
picture stores, until the brother said: 

“*Come, Meg, I have often wished to have 
you know Miss Mainwaring. Let us call 

upon her now.” 

“* Well,” said she, pleased enough to know 
one of whom her brother always spoke dif- 
ferently from what he spoke of other friends. 
And so they went together to the Main- 
warings. 

Yes, Miss Mainwaring was at home; and 
soon she came down to meet them, receiv- 
ing Margaret with an affectionate warmth 
which would have surprised Miss Main- 
waring’s friends who thought themselves 
tolerably intimate with her. She was not 
given to demonstration. With Martin, or 
Professor Mallory, as, of course, she called 
him, she had that singular kind of conversa- 
tion which is like some movements in 
music—scarcely had his trumpet taken up a 
theme before her violin note caught it and 
carried it further; then they blended, and 
it was hard to say which gave and which 
took. An hour passed and almost another 
before the visitors rose. 

“You will come often and see me, will 
you not?’ said Mary. “And you will let 
me come to you ?” 








** Indeed, you have given me something 
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new,” cried Margaret, almost in tears; it 
was so strange to her to have made such a 
friend. But it was her brother who had 
done it. She added: 

“T have been here but this once, yet 
slready your face and voice area familiar 
sight and sound to me.” She scarcely 
knew what she said; but she walked with 
“ght step by her brother, as they made 
their way homeward. 

In the afternoon Martin went out alone, 
Tromising to come back to tea. 





**Let us have one of our old-fashioned 
teas, Meggy—the old silver and the mar- 
malade,” and he nodded a good-bye. He 
‘valked rapidiy away from the house, and, 
‘hough his destination was not very remote, 
he walked and walked for a couple of 
hours before he came back to the Main- 
warings’ door. 

Yes, Miss Mainwaring was at home. 
She was not surprised to see Professor 
Mallory, but her face was pale. 

*“You were very kind,” she said, “to 
‘ring your sister to me. I remember well 
tse queer, childish letters you used to re- 

cive from her and sometimes showed me. 
‘t is strauge that she should be so near-a 
‘eighbor. You tell me she is teaching 

“Yes, she goes out every morning by the 
early train to Newtown and spends her 
mornings there.” 

*““Why, my brother Mark also goes out 
ontbattrain. How singular!” 

** But he has not mentioned her?” 

‘*Mentioned her? Why, no. He has 
veard me speak of you,” and the color rose 
a little in her face; ** but he has not heard 
ne speak of your sister. You know you 
“ave said little about her yourself of late.” 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Mainwaring; yet it 
aeems strange that he should see her every 
morning and not speak of her. I suppose 
even a brother may think his sister beauti- 
€y,) 

‘* You may well think so, Professor Mal- 

ry.’ He was silent a moment. It is fair 
ro say that he was troubled. 

‘*Miss Mainwaring,” he said, looking 
‘traightat her, ‘‘I once beard you say that, 
while you were not superstitious, you had 
s lurking conviction that there was a power 
in symbols quite apart from the thing they 
symbolized.” 

‘*Yes,” said she, “that was one of my 
5alf-philosophical feelings, as I used to call 
them.” 

““It was on the bridge at Lucerne that 
you said it to me,” said he, quietly. 

She dropped her eyes and her lip quiv- 
red for a moment. 

**I cannot help remembering that con- 
versation, every word of it. I remember 
vour story of your mother’s ring, and how 
.n idle word from you made my purpose 
sake sudden resolution of words. Believe 
‘ow, what you would not believe then, 
‘hat we needed one another. Witness the 
symbol.” 

She did not look up. He dropped a ring 
n her hand. She did not look at it nor did 

be put it from her. 

“Tt is your own, Mary,” sald he. And 
U2 Jaid his own hand over it. 

She wept convulsively. She could not 

ear it. Her heart was yearning for this 
‘1an. She would give worlds to have him; 
',at could she give her brother? 

“There 4s a story in it, Mary, that will 
riake everything clear,” said he. 

She looked up wonderingly, then her eye 
‘ell upon the ring. He had removed his 
rand. 

‘* Why !” said she. 

He let her turn it over and over in amaze- 
ment. Then he told her the story of the 
‘ortune of the ring. 

‘*But Mark never told me it was gone,” 
£aid she, with an injured air. 

“Do you think he knows where it 
sropped ?” he asked. 

“Hark! there he is now. You will see 
Sim, Martin ?” 

“Yes, Mary, I mean to take him home to 
tea with me.” 

And now my story’s done. 





A country paper gives the following advice 
*m a correspondent: ** We shall have to decline 
yourarticle. Take our advice, and write a few 
“ary short pieces. Write only on one side of 
the sheet; write plainly; and then take your 
cleces end burn them in the kitchen fire.” 
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AT THE GATE. 
¢ ~ behold the Kingdom of God ts within you” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Tuy kingdom bere? 

Lord, can it be ? 
Searching and seeking everywhere 

For many a year, 
“Thy kingdom come’’ has been my prayer. 
Was that dear kingdom all the while so near? 


Blinded and dull 
With selfish sin, 
Have I been sitting at the gates 
Called Beautiful, 
Where Thy fair ange! stands and waits 
With hand upon the lock to let me in? 


Was I the wall 

Which barred the way, 
Darkening the glory of thy grace, 

Hiding the ray 
Which, shining out as from Thy very face, 
Had shown to other men the perfect day? 


Was I the bar 
Which shut me out 

From thé full joyancé which they taste, 
Whose spirits are 

Within Thy Paradise embraced— 

Thy blessed Paradise, which seemed so far? 


The vision swells: 
I seem to catch 
Celestial breezes rustling low, 
The asphodels, 
Where, singing softly ever to-and fro, 
Moves each fair saint who in thy presence 
dwells. 


Let me not sit 

Another hour 
Idly awaiting what is mine to win, 

Blinded in wit. 
Lord Jesus, rend these walls of self and sin; 
Beat down the gate, that I may enter it. 





ORTHODOXY AND UNITARIANISM. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 





BY THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 





From this review of certain evidences of 
a convergence of Unitarian and Orthodox 
thought and utterance I pass to the enum- 
eration of some facts which show a corre 
sponding convergence in matters of practice 
and fellowship. 


1. DENOMINATIONAL INTERCHANGE. 


Let me first call attention to what may 
be termed the facility of denominational 
interchanges in the ministry, as indicated 
by their frequency, and the apparently 
growing indifference with which they are 
regarded. 

(1.) Using the word ‘‘ Orthodox” in a 
comprehensive sense, it is easy to recall the 
names of a number of clergymen whose 
easy passage of late from Unitarian to Or- 
thodox ranks, and vice versa, demonstrates 
a proximity between the respective bodies 
which is certainly greater than existed a 
few years ago. The cases of Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, and Rev. 
William Hamilton, on the one side, and of 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Carpenter, C. H. 8. 
Williams, Henry Powers, and Minot J. 
Savage, on the other, are in point. ‘ 

(2.) A later case of somewhat kindred char- 
acter is that of Rey. J. L. Dudley, pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational church, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, of whom The Advance says 
that it ‘‘has for along while been evident 
that he has not felt thoroughly at home 
among his Orthodox brethren.” Having 
some time since tendered his resignation, he 
has been preaching for several Sabbaths to 
Unitarian churches in Chicago. If this 
were all, the case might be dismfssed as 
that of a possibly somewhat erratic min- 
ister, who was simply getting out of what 
he thought the wrong place, into what he 
thought the right one. But, according to 
the latest advices, at the request of his old 
church, he has withdrawn his resignation. 
Here, then, we apparently have an instance 
of a Congregational minister who thinks 
that a Unitarian chureh will do for him; 
while at the same time the Congrega- 
tional church, whose pastor he has been, 
think that he will continue to do for them 
and refuse to let him go! That this inter- 
pretation of the circumstance is a natural 
one is confirmed by the remark of a con- 
temporary: ‘* This shows the drift of things 
in the West, the East, and everywhere,” 

(8.) Under this head reference is unavoid- 
able to the cases of Rev. Dr. McKaig and 
Rev. David Swing, one of which, it is true, 
is not yet settled, but neither of which can 











be separated from such an intermingling of | upon any ordinary theme it might puzzle 


opposing currents of thought as seems to 
indicate a partial ‘‘ coming together” of Or- 
thodoxy Unitarianism. Is it too much 
to say that ten years ago Dr. McKaig could 
not have retained his position in Chicago, 
as he is doing to-day, nor Mr. Swing have 
received in the first place a formal acquittal 
and in the second place a hearty Godspeed 
at the hands ef his presbytery ? 
2. COMMON GROUNDS OF MEETING. 

There are certain grounds of meeting 
which have come or are coming to be 
common to both Unitarians and the Ortho- 
dox. 

(1.) During a compsratively recent period 
Revs. Kinsley Twining, T. T. Munger, J. 
G. Vose, D.D., and J. M. Greene, all Ortho- 
dox clergymen, have contributed sermons 
or other articles to the Religious Magazine 
and Unitarian Review, a distinctively Usi- 
tarian periodical. Within the same time 
the New Englander and the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
which are as distinctively @rthodox, have 
also contained papers not only from Rev. 
Dr. Peabody and ex-President Hill, but 
from Rev. C. E. Grinnell, lately the pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Charlestown; 
and Prof. Swing, I see, is announced as a 
contributor to The Advance exclusively for 
the ensuing year. 

(2.) Of such a work as Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘ Life 
of Christ” no papers, so far as I have ob- 
served, have spoken more heartily than the 
Evangelical papers of this country; yet of 
this same work I find the Unitarian Review, 
above named, saying: ; 

‘There is not a page in the two volumes 
which might not have been written by a 
Liberal Christian of the conservative 
school.” 

(3.) Still more notable among these mect- 
ing-places in literature of the two opposing 
schools of thought is Rev. Minot J. Savage’s 
“Christianity the Science of Manhood,” 
an essay which was written when the 
author was a pastor of a Congregational 
church, and has received the warmest en- 
cemiums from such Orthodox divines as 
President Sturtevant, of Illinois College, 
and Prof. Talcott, of Bangor Seminary, and 
from such Orthodox journals as The Advance 
and Mr. Talmage’s Christian at Work. And 
yet The Christian Register can say of it: 

“We heartily commend the book to 
young and old alike. It is easy to under- 
stand, easy to read. It will teach and it 


will comfort. It will encourage and elevate 
and inspire.” 


Since the first appearance of this book 


the authorhas become an avowed Unitari-. 


an and is now the pastor of a Unitarian 
churchin Boston. But tothe preface to the 
third edition, just published, he adds this 
note: ‘In spite of my change of church 
relationships, I see no reason for making 
any change in the position of my book.” 
It is perhaps worthy of additional remark 
that, while the closing chapter of Mr. Sav- 
age’s book is reprinted entire in The Chris- 
tian Leader (Universalist) for Nov. 2ist, 
with apparent editorial approval of its 
sentiments, The Morning Star (Free Will 
Baptist), in its notice of the new edition, 
says: 

‘It is full of help such as every seeker 
after truth needs, and as such it makes but 
little difference in what particular church- 
door the author stands. Ifit is heterodox, 
a good deal of Orthodox Christianity belongs 
in the same class.” 

(4) Literature, however, is not the only 
common ground of meeting for the two de- 
nominations. ' Among several ministerial 
clubs in Boston is one consisting of such 
men as Professor Young, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Rey. C. E. Grinnell and 
Rey. Drs. Peabody, Robbins, and Ellis, 
Unitarians ; Rev. Dra. John O. Means and 
J. M. Manning, and Rev. Alex. McKenzie, 
Congregationalists; Rev. Drs. Wharton 
and Vinton, Episcopalians; President War- 
ren, of Boston University, Methodist ; and 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, Baptist. One object of 
this club is Christian and professional fel- 
lowship, and its meetings are largely devo- 
ted to the discussion of religious and even 
distinctively theological themes. It may 
be said, upon the authority of one of the 
members of this club, that their agreements 


in matters of doctrine are far greater than 


their disagreements; that, in fact, they find 
themselves too like-minded for the best en- 
joyment on most of the topics which come 
up in their meetings. During discourse 





a stranger present to distinguish one speakér 
from another by means of any distinctive 
theological marks. 

(5.) There has existed in Boston for some 
time a benevolent organization known as 
the Young Men’s Christian Union. Similar 
in its design and scope to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of which it is in 
no unfriendly sense a rival, this Chris- 
tian Union is yet substantially, if not 
avowedly, a Unitarian institution—Unita- 
rian in its origin, its management, its pa- 
tronage, and largely in the direction of its 
results; and yet, scattered along among 
such Unitarians as Revs. R. R. Shippen, 
A. D. Mayo, W. H. Cudworth, Robert 
Laird Collier, and C. W. Wendte, and such 
Universalists as Revs. W. A. Start, J. J. 
Lewis, and A. J. Patterson, may be found 
in the list of clergymen conducting the reg- 
ular Sabbath-evening services in the hall of 
the Union the names of such Orthodox 
Congregationalists as Revs. Dr. J. 0. 
Means, 8. E. Herrick, John De Witt, and 
E. A. Rand. It is, of course, easy to say 
that a minister of the Gospel can and should 
and will preach the Gospel any where; but 
no such rejoinder can completely offset the 
force of the argument derived from such an 
intermingling as this now mentioned. 


(6.) The truly Orthodox State of New 
Hampshire has lately furnished a still more 
open and decided example of the meeting of 
Evangelical and non-Evangelical denomina- 
tions upon acommon ground. This wasatthe 
State Sunday-school Convention, which was 
held in tbe Franklin-street Congregational 
church in Manchester, early in November. 
At this convention, as appears in the pub- 
lished reports, delegates from Unitarian 
and Universalist churches appeared side by 
side with those from Congregational and 
other Evangelical churches, and such Unita- 
rians as Rev. James De Normandie joined 
in debate with such Congregationalists as 
Rev. W. J. Tucker, while a permanent or- 
ganization was‘effected under a constitution 
which provides that ‘‘any person may be- 
come a member who accepts the Bible as 
the Word of God and believes it is the power 
of God to salvation.” It may be added 
that the proposal for this convention came 
from the Orthodox side. 


(7.) One other and remarkable neutral 
ground is presented in the person, not of a 
book nor of a convention, but of a man— 
namely, Rev. Dr. Peabody, who seems of 
late to be alike the accredited represent- 
ative of both Unitarians and Evangelicals— 
go much so that one may almost wonder 
not to find hisname in the Congregational 
Quarterly, as well asin the Unitarian Year 
Book. Dr. Peabody is an avowed Unitarian. 
He declares himself to be as much a Unita- 
rian now as ever; and yet the last few years 
be has spoken in behalf of the American 
Board at one of its public meetings, has de- 
livered one of the Boston lectures in the 
course on Christianity and Skepticism, and 
has given an entire course of lectures before 
the students of Union Theological Seminary 
on the Ely Foundation—the important point 
in each case being not so much his compli- 
ance with the invitation as the invitation it- 
self. As the New York Tribune, in speaking 
of the last-named service, has said: 

‘*One of the most interesting circum- 
stances connected with these lecturesis the 
fact that they were delivered by a Unitarian 
professor in Harvard College, before an 
Orthodox theological seminary in the City 
of New York. . ... The choice of the 
lecturer must be looked upon as an exercise 
of courtesy or of charity, of which, cer- 
tainly until within a recent period, the 
specimens have not been conspicuous.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Peabody is on terms of 
pulpit exchange with at least two Congre- 
gational pastors of Cambridge, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie and Mr. Mears, and has exchanged 
once, at least, with Rev. Dr. Dennen, now 
the successor of Parsons Cooke, at Lynn, 
not to name other Orthodox pastors, of 
whom I think there are several. Additional 
cases of pulpit exchange will be alluded to 
further on. 

(8.) As likewise unique and significant 
may be mentioned a circumstance—a mere 
trifle it is true, but one which created a 
pleasant feeling at the time of its occur- 
rence—namely, that a few months ago Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, Lieut.-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was made an honorary member of 
the American Board upon the nemination 
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of and by the usual donation from the Con- | port forces itself upon attention that thie 


gregational church in Billerica, the town 
wherein be resides. Mr. Talbot is a well- 
known Unitarian. 


8. SPECIAL FRATERNIZATION. 


Next to these common grounds of meet- 
ing—literature, organizations, men—are_ to 
be named some cases of special fraterniza- 
tion of a closersort between the ministers 
and churches of the two bodies. 

(1.) The Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Waltham accepted the invita- 
tion of the Congregational church of that 
town to unite with it in public service last 
Thanksgiving Day, the Unitarian minister 
preaching thesermon. This Unitarian min- 
ister, it may be remarked, studied his the- 
ology in part at Andover Seminary, and 
ts understood to stand on the same theological 
ground now that he did during his seminary 
course. Such an arrangement as this at 
Waltham is by no means exceptional, a 
similar one having been announced in North 
Cambridge for the same occasion, the Uni- 
versalist pastor preaching the sermon in 
the Congregational church; in the town of 
Franklin also; and one precisely akin hay- 
ing been in operation for several years in 
Concord and Jamaica Plain, if not else- 
where in Massaciusetta and New England. 

(2.) This special fraternization is not con- 
fined to such semi-secular and extraordi- 
nary occasions as the public services of 
Thanksgiving and Fast Day. In the reg- 
ular course of their Sabbath ministrations 
pulpit exchanges have occurred between 
Rey. Dr. Rufus Ellis and Rev. John De 
Witt, and between Rev. Dr. Chandler 
Robbins and Rey. Alex. McKenzie, while 
other Congregational pastors have ex- 
pressed themselves in my hearing as ready 
to exchange with certain other Unitarian 
ministers, nowhere named or referred to in 
this articleand not generally recognized as 
standing in the same class with those that 
have been named. 

(3.) These pulpit exchanges cannot be set 
down as mere expressions of private cour- 
tesy between man and man. Twice, at least, 
Rev. Dr. Robbins has by invitation sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Congregational 
church at West Newton, in the absence of 


’ the pastor, and it cannot be forgotten that 


witbin a comparatively short time Rev. 
Drs. Robbins and Ellis have preached re- 
spectively in the chapels of Andover Sem- 
inary and Yale College, and in both cases 
at the invitation of the authorities. The 
very degree of honor which Dr. Ellis wears, 
that of doctor of divinity, was the gift this 
last summer to him from Yale. Upon the 
very Sabbath in whose shadow I write Rey. 
W. H. H. Murray supplies the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church at Roxbury, and upon 
the very afternoon of that same Sabbath 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie preaches for 
Rey. Dr. Ellis, reading the King’s Chapel 
Liturgy, in the First (Unitarian) church on 
the Back Bay. 

Who can dispute the significance of such 
signs as these ? 

(4.) But these official recognitions of min- 
isters of the one faith by ministers of the 
other and of the churches of one faith by 
the ministers of the other are not even 
confined to the ordinary and measurably 
secluded services of the Sabbath. At the 
recent ordination of the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in South Natick, Mass., 
prayer was offered by Rev. 8. D. Hosmer, 
pastor of the Congregational church in that 
village. Rev. Dr. Heacock, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, Buffalo, partici- 
pated a few weeks since in the install- 
ation of Rey. M. K. Schermerhorn over the 
Unitarian church in that city; and as I 
write Rev. W. J. Tucker, the Congrega- 
tional pastor of Manchester, N. H., else- 
where named, is announced to take part in 
the opening service of a Sunday-evening 
series in the Opera House in that city, the 
same being under the charge of the Unita- 
rian pastor. When the corner-stone of the 
Second Unitarian church in Boston (Rev. 
Dr. Robbins’s) was laid, a year ago, in con- 
nection with which service those remark- 
able words were used by the pastor which 
have been quoted above, Rev. Dr. Manning 
and Rev. John De Witt participated in the 
services, while at the dedication of the com- 
pleted house, a few weeks since, prayer was 
again offered by Dr. Manning. At this 
point the accredited and uncontradicted re- 
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same Unitarian church, whose pastorate 
Rev. Dr. Robbins has resigned, has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. J. L. Diman, D:D., of 
Providené®, R. I., a Congregational min- 
ister and a professor in Brown University, 
who has frequently supplied their pulpit in 
the past; a circumstance upon which the 
New York Hvening Post makes this com- 
ment: 


“This report is of some interest as indi- 
cating the tendency of conservative Unita- 
rians, to whom Dr. Robbins belongs, to 
unite with liberal orthodox Congregation- 
alists, among whom Prof. Diman is one of 
the foremost scholars and preachers.” 


One other item claiming a place in 
this connection is the fact that at the re- 
cent installation of Rev. Dr. EB. L. Rexford 
over the new Universalist church in San 
Francisco, and in connection with two 
other ‘‘ parts’? by Unitarian pastors, the 
sermon was preached by Rev. W. E. Ijams, 
Congregationalist, the correspondent of the 
Christian Leader taking occasion to say of 
it: ‘‘More liberal views were never before 
promulgated by a clergyman of that de- 
nomination.” 





BY THE WILLOWS. 





BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





O, WONDER of a moment boro! 

QO, world transformed since yestermorn ! 
A single kiss of sky and earth, 

And life laughs on the breast of dearth ! 
From shores of winter, bleak and bare, 
One little gush of scented air 

Wafts us within a summer zone— 

The willow buds to-day have blown. 


Across the brook the branches lean, 

And fitful breezes blow between ; 

Stray sunbeams from the growing grass 
Chase the faint shadows as they pass ; 

The ground, in every chilly vein, 

Feels the glad leap of life again; 

Warm thrills creep round the very stone— 
The willow buds to-day have blown! 


Was the world weary yestereve? 
To-day the young world cannot grieve. 
Was the old earth a burial place 

Of hopes that lived a little space ? 
To-day new tendrils seem to shoot 
From out the yet unwithered root; 
To-day wronged love regains its own— 
The willow buds to-day have blown, 


O, bid me not recall a ray 

Less bright than April skies to-day ; 

O, tell me not of coming frost 

Where these green glories shall be lost, 

What are the past, the future, now? 

Aught save this moment’s growth 
glow 

I know not nor have ever known— 

The willow buds to-day have blown. 


and 





A LAWYER'S QUESTION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





A CORRESPONDENT belonging to the legal 
profession has called our attention to the 
following language in the article on the 
Fourteenth Amendment published in THe 
INDEPENDENT October 23d, 1874: 

“The Fourteenth Amendment supposes 
that the states by their legal and judicial 
machinery will conform to its requirements, 
and authorizes Congress to act only when 
they violate it, and not merely when in- 
dividuals commit crimes.” 

The comment of this correspondent is as 
follows : 

“Tf the states do not conform, what 
then? Iam much interested as a lawyer in 
your argument; but here is a great breach 
youdo not fill up, and Congress put the 
Ku-Klux Act into that breach. This is the 
gist of the whole controversy. If the 
states remain perfectively passive and their 
officers wink at these outrages, what is Con- 
gress then to do? I would like to 
have you point out the remedy in the case 
supposed in another article in Tas Inpr- 
PENDENT.” 

Let us say, in the outset, that the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which the Ku-Klux Act 
professes to enforce, declares that ‘‘ no state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States”; that no state 
shall “deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law”; 
that no state shall ‘‘ deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws”; and that Congress shall have 





power, ‘‘ by appropriate legislation,” to en- 
force these restrictions upon state power. 
‘““The case supposed” is evidently ‘‘ sup- 
posed” to be one to which these restrictions 
have reference. 

The real case which the Constitution 
makes is that of a state, and not that of indi- 
vidual malefaetors, violating one or more of 
the prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. By a state the amendment clearly 
means the people of a state; not as separate 
individuals, but as a body politic, acting 
through a constituted government. If a 
state violate the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment, then Congress, under the enforcing 
power, may supply either or both of two 
remedies. First, it may provide for the 
right and process of appeal from state 
courts to those of the United States in cases 
of alleged grievance in consequence of the 
violation. Of this there can be no doubt; 
and in our political history this has been 
the usual way for rendering state laws in- 
operative that come into conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. Second- 
ly, Congress may provide that all acts done 
by state officers under the color of state 
authority, yet in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, shall be regarded and treated as 
offenses for which these officers shall be 
held responsible. Congress cunnot penally 
act upon the state asa political aggregate; 
but it can act upon its officers by punish- 
ing them whenever, as such, they violate 
the Constitution. All laws operate through 
a personal agency administering them, and 
upon this agency of state law Congress, 
under the power of enforcement, may lay 
its penal hand. The agency is not shielded 
in an offense against ‘‘ the supreme law of 


of state law. In either or both of these 
ways Congress can enforce the prohibitions 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
upon the several states. 

What now, as distinguished from this 
case and the remedies appropriate thereto, 
is ‘‘the case supposed”? It is one in which 
“the states remain perfectly passive and 
wink at these outrages.” What outrages? 
Individual wrongs and offenses existing in 
the bosom of a state and committed by its 
citizens upon each other. To make the 
case as bad as it well can be, let us suppose 
that the state has no adequate laws for the 
punishment of these crimes; or, if it has, 
that the ministers of law fail to execute 
them. This, of course, is a very sad con- 
dition of things, whether it exists in Lon- 
don or in New York, in Massachusetts or 
in South Carolina. Every approach to it 
argues a most deplorable remissness on the 
part of the local authorities. 

‘“*What then?’ We answer emphatic- 
ally: Nothing, so far as the General Govern- 
ment is concerned. The Constitution, in its 
grant of powers to the General Government, 
contains no provision for such 8 case, any 
more than it does for an earthquake, or for 
an arrest of the cholera, or for a wide- 
spread insanity among the people. The 
political system which it establishes, 
whether wisely or unwisely—we think 
wisely—is based upon a division of govern- 
mental powers, in which certain grants of 
power for certain purposes and within cer- 
tain limits are made to the General Govern- 
ment. Within the sphere of these grants 
its action upon the people is direct, as well 
as absolute and supreme, subject only to 
such restrictions as the Constitution im- 
poses; but outside of this sphere it has no 
power whatever, any more than if it did 
not exist, and, hence, no duties to perform. 
Perfectly distinct from the General Govern- 
ment, we have & number of state govern- 
ments existing and operating under the 
constitutions of the respective states, ex- 
ereising exclusively a certain class of pow- 
ers within their own limits and subject 
only to such restrictions as are imposed by 
the constitutions of these states or by 
the Federal Constitution. Such is the 
fundamental structure of our political sys- 
tem. 

The restraints which the Constitution 
places upon the states, acting through their 
respective governments, being imposed by 
the Constitution, necessarily imply in Con- 
gress the power to provide for their en- 
forcement, whether such power be express- 
ly granted or not. Outside of these re- 
straints, however, Congress has absolutely 





no power to furnish any remedy for the 


the land” by having acted under the cover | 


5 


evils that may arise from the administra- 
tive commissions or omissions of state 
authority. If the states fail to enact good 
laws, if they tolerate injustice, # they per 
mit criminals to go unpunished, if they du 
not suppress disturbances of the public 
peace, if their courts become the organs of 
iniquity, rather than of righteousness, there 
is no remedy in the General Government 
for these evils. The remedy lies exclusive- 
ly with the states themselves; and unless 
they apply it there is none which can t 
applied. Congress has no responsibility 
for such evils, any more than for those tha: 
exist in the government of. Great Bri- 
tain. 

We lay down this principle broadly and 
unqualifiedly, since without it the xutone- 
my of the states has no reality. Without i: 
we have not the decentralization which th: 
Constitution establishes, bat, rather, the 
centralization which it does not establisi.. 
The moment we invest Congress with tle 
power todo what the states ought but fai! 
to do} we have radically, to the very found 
ation of things, changed the character oi 
our whole system. Local state self-gover: 
ment is then a self-government which Con- 
gress has the power of supervising and for 
which it stands sponsor; and when it fail. 
to protect its own citizens then Congre 
may step in and do the work. Itso ha; 
pens that our duplicate system of govern- 
ment {is not constructed upon any suc 
theory, and that it cannot be and yet re- 
tain what it is now. 

The Constitution, as a practical instru 
ment, takes for granted that a restraint im- 
posed by it upon the states will be obeye:! 
by them; and it further takes for granted 
that, for all practical purposes, it will be 
sufficient to provide for enforcing this re 
straint should it be disregarded by an 
state. It assumes something in behulf o: 
the people of each state, and, subject to 
certain prohibitions, it leaves and means tu 
leave each state to its own judgment, to il 
own ideas of public policy, and its ow: 
sense of what is demanded by the genervi 
safety. If thestates tolerate wrongs, either 
for the want of law or by reason of its non- 
enforcement, and in this sense ‘‘ wink” a 
the wrongs, the Constitution does not pro 
pose any remedy. It is not a municipsi 
code or a panacea for all theills of society 
It is not guilty of the folly of attempting to 
do everything, or of authorizing Congress t 
make the attempt. 

The Constitution, for example, says the 
no state shall pass any law “impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” and this restrair 
Congress has as much power to enforce ¢ 
it has to enforce the prohibitions of the 
Fourteenth Amerdment. Suppose, ther 
that a state passes no such law, but that i 
fails to enforce contracts according to i. 
rules of equity; that it fails to punish fraude ; 
that it supplies no adequate remedies for 
the proper assertion of the rights of cor 
tract; in a word, that, either by the fatlt o° 
law or that of execution, this whole depar 
ment of eivil rights is in a very insecui 
condition. Now, will any man in hi 
senses pretend that the restriction again 
impairing the obligation of contracts author 
izes Congress to enter this field of state Ja’ 
and provide for the general enforcement o! 
eontracts in that state? We presume no 
and yet its power to do this is just as gre 
ag its power to do a similar thing under th 
Fourteenth Amendment. That is to say, 
there is no such power in either case, A 
prohibition of power addressed to a stat 
does not authorize Congress to take the 
place of a state, or do the work of a state, 
or supply the defects of state legislation, o* 
punish the offenses which properly fali 
under state jurisdiction. 

S80, too, the Constitution declares tha: 
‘** the citizens of each state shall be entitle: 
to all the privileges and immunities of cili- 
zens in the several states.” This provisio. 
is clearly a restraint upon state power 
Does it clothe Congress with authority t: 
establish a system of municipal law for th: 
protection of person and property, and 
make it operative in each state for the 
security of citizens of other states to whoo. 
these “‘ privileges and immunities” are thus 
guaranteed? Plainly not. The only an- 
thority which by implication it vesis ‘r. 
Congress is that of supplying an appro 
priate remedy when the guaranty is vio 





lated by any state or states. No one would 
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even dream,of attaching by the authority of 
Congress a municipal code to this provision 
for the punishment of individual offenses; 
and yet this can just as well be done as to 
attach such a code to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The “‘ great breach in your [our] argu- 
ment” to which our correspondent refers, 
and which, as he thinks, Congress has filled 
up by putting the Ku-Klux Act into it, isa 
“*breach” for the filling up of which the 
Constitution has made no provision. It has 
no remedy for the defects and omissions of 
state law or for the failures of its exe- 
cution, Tt does not forbid these failures 
or undertake to cure them, but simply 
forbids such acts of state authority as 
violate its own prohibitions. As to all 
the rest, including individual trespasses and 
offenses, it leaves every state to consult its 
own pleasure and take the consequences. 
What is wanted in a state that “winks” at 
crime is not the legislation of Congress, for 
which there is no authority; but Bibles, 
tracts, common schools, missionaries, 
preachers of the Gospel, indeed, all the 
moral appliances by which public sentt- 
ment is enlightened and purified and pre- 
pared to embody itself in the form of law. 
The grand objection to the Ku-Klux Act 
on constitutional grounds, which is the 
only point we are considering, consists in 
the fact that in many of its parts it fills up 
a “* breach” which cannot be filled up by 
Congress without the assumption of those 
powers and duties which the Constitution 
leaves with the states. This objection we 
regard as fundamental and fatal. 





IN THE DARK. 





BY NORA PERRY. 





Turs is my little sweetheart dead. 

Blue were her eyes and her check was red 
And warm at my touch when I saw her last, 
When she smiled on me and held me fast 


With the light, soft clasp of her slender hand; 

And now beside her I may stand and stand 

Hour after hour, and no blush would rise 

On her dead white cheek, and her shut blue 
eyes 


Will never unclose at my kiss or call. 

If this is the end, if this be all 

That I am to know of this woman dear; 
If the beautifal spirit I knew lies here, 
With the beautiful body cold and still; 

If while I stand here now and thrill 

With my yearning memories sore at heart 
For a token or sign to rend apart 


The pitiless veil there is nothing beyond ; 
{f this woman, 60 fair, so fine, so fond 

A week ago—fond, fine, and fair 

With the life, the soul that shone out there 


In ber eyes, her voice, which made her in truth 
The woman I loved; if this woman forsooth 
Is dead as this dead clay that lies 
Under my geze with close-shut eyes, 

‘ 
Then what is the meaning of life, when death 
Can break it all, as breaks at a breath 
The child’s blown bubble afioat in the sun ? 
What is the meaning if all is done 


When this breath goes ont into empty air, 
Like this childish plaything, flimsy and fair? 
What is the meaning of love’s long pain, 
The yearning memories that rend and strain 


The living heart or the living soul, 

If this is the end, if this is the whole 
Of life and death—this little span 

That drops in the dark before the plan 


Which the brain conceives is half complete, 
Making life but the bubble’s empty cheat ? 
When, 8 year ago, through all the maze 

Of speculation’s far-hung haze, 


I followed on with eareless tread, 
IT had not looked then on my dead— 
My dead so infinitely dear, 

My dead that coldly lying here 


Mocks my fond heart with semblence fair, 
Chills me with measureless despair. 

Then, I could calmly measure fate 

With Nature’s laws and speculate 


On all the doubts that science brings; 
Now, standing here, what is it springs 
Within my soul, that makes deepair 
Not quite despair? Oh! fond, oh! fair, 


Oh! little sweetheart, dead to me, 

Somewhere or other thou must wait for me, 

Somewhere, somewhere I shall not look in 
vain 

To find thy living fece, thy living love again. 





ROME. 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 








“Waar, in fine,” weare asked, ‘‘is the 
Catholic grievance in Italy?” And the 
best answer that can be given is a brief 
sketch of the salient points in the legisla- 
tion toward the Church of what goes under 
the name of United Italy since the invasion 
of Rome. There never was a better time, 
moreover, to give this answer clearly; for 
the first act in the great drama has closed, 
and to-day, with the meeting of the second 
Italian Parliament, the second act opens. 
Exit Victor Emmanuel. Enter Garibaldi. 

It is useless now to speculate on the 
question whether Rome would have fallen 
a prey to the revolutionists on the with- 
drawal of the French troops had not Vic- 
tor Emmanuel taken possession. We only 
know thata pretended fear of such an event 
afforded the Italian Government the pretext 
it wanted for the invasion. They decided 
to enter Rome “ that the fate of the Head of 
the Church might not be left to chance.” 
The King, in the réle of a loving son, has- 
tened to save his reverend father from dan- 
ger. In that father’s despite, however; for 
the Pope protested against being so saved, 
but protested in vain. When,on the 15th 
of September, it was decided to transfer 
the seat of government to Rome, they pro- 
claimed that “ they did not-wish to enter 
except by moral means.” How was the 
Pope to know that the Italian officials had 
read Hudibras, and were thinking of the 
‘holy test of pike and gun”? 

They entered with shell and shot anda 
profusion of pious promises. Less than a 
month before, the foreign minister, Vis- 
conti-Venosta, instructed all the diplomatic 
agents of the kingdom as follows: “The 
government pledges itself to preserve all 
the institutions, offices, and ecclesiastical 
bodies existing in Rome, as also their em- 
ployes. The government pledges itself to 
preserve entire, and without submitting to 
any special tax, all ecclesiastical property 
the income of which belongs to trustees, 
offices, corporations, institutes, and eccle- 
siastical bodies having their seat in Rome 
and in the Leonine City.” Article 29 of the 
National Statutes had already promised: 
‘* All the property, without any exception, 
is inviolable.” And in the law of guar- 
anties it is affirmed that ‘‘ the Pope cannot 
perform alone the functions of his spiritual 
ministry, and the Church is necessarily a 
spiritual body, served by regular orders.” 

What have these professions come to? 
All the property which, ‘‘ without any ex- 
ception,” was to be held “inviolable” has, 
without any exception, been seized upon; 
so that to-day the clergy are dependent 
on the caprice of their despoflers for the 
means of subsistence. The Church does not 
own the churches nor the church plate, and 
the Pope does not own even the apartment 
in which he lives. Not only this; but the 
fiscal agents claim a right to tax the offering 
made or collection taken at mass—a claim 
pot yet decided. All these institutions 
which they were solemuly pledged to pre- 
serve have been violently broken up by 
soldiers, sometimes at night, and over 
4,000 men and women turned out 
of their homes—not allowed even to 
take their household utensils and left to 
find shelter as best they might—a mockery 
of allowance being given them, varying 
from 5 cents to 86 cents aday. The orders 
being thus disposed of, the societies are now 
taking their turn. A beginning has been 
made with an association composed of the 
ex-soldiers and servants of the Pope—all 
their papers and accounts having been 
seized, though it was not even pretended 
that they had violated any statute. So 
much for the protection of property and 
corporations. Now let us look at the moral 
properties. ; 

‘The government will not meddle wit 
the internal discipline of ecclesiastical cor- 
porationsin Rome. The bishops and priests 
of the kingdom are free in their respective 
dioceses and parishes from all government 
interference in their spiritual ministry.” In 
1871 the minister said: ‘‘ We have already 
declared that we wish to solve the Roman 
question without offending Catholic senti- 
ment or the legitimate interests of other 
governments.” And in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in 1872, we hear: ‘‘ The Italian 
Government wishes to respond to the ex- 
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pectations of Europe and the confidence of 
the Catholic world ” 

We submit that pitching a corporation 
bodily out of existence might neasonably 
be supposed to endanger its internal dis- 
cipline, and most certainly the whole busi- 
ness of confiscation was a gross outrage on 
Catholic sentiment and an immense betrayal 
of the confidence of the Catholic world, if 
the Catholic world ever had any confidence 
in the Italian Government. As a further 
illustration of its respect for Catholic senti- 
ment, let us refer to the affair of last June 
2ist, when a congregation leaving St. 
Peter’s after vespers on the Pope’s festa 
broke into spontaneous applause and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs on seeing the Holy 
Father, for the first time in years, looking 
out at them from a window as he passed to 
his apartment from the cburch, where, un- 
seen, he had witnessed the service. What 
more natural and, indeed, pathetic than that 
perhaps involuntary pause of the dethroned 
sovereign to look out on the people who 
had gathered to thank God for preserving 
his life another year? And what more 
natural and innocent than the affectionate 
greeting he received ? 

No so thought the government, which 
looks with jealous eyes on every expression 
of affection toward the Sovereign Pontiff 
and treats as ‘‘demonstrations” the ob- 
servation of those religious festivals which 
have for centuries been peacefully celebrated 
in Rome. On such festivals guards are al- 
ways placed about and in thecburch. On 
this occasion there was an unusual number 
of them and extra troops were sent to 
Castle St. Angelo, and on the first waving 
of a handkerchief they began to drive the 
people from the piazza, rudely hustling and 
arresting both men and women. In the 
case of Mrs. Nimmo, an English convert 
and a cousin of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby 
wrote that he could not see any chance to 
interfere officially, as, whatever might be 
thought of the conduct of the government, 
the guard had kept within the letter of the 
law. In fact, the trumpet had been three 
times sounded, after which it was legal for 
the guard to fire. This lady was waiting 
fora carriage, her apartment being in a dis- 
tant quarter of the city; and a soldier 
seized her rudely by the arms and at- 
tempted to piish her away. 

In significant contrast with the alacrity 
with which this demonstration was stopped 
was the scene of a few nights after, when a 
mob, shouting ‘‘Death to the Pope!” 
“Death to the priests!” ‘*Long live 
petroleum | were permitted to march half 
the length of the city, past Castle St. An- 
gelo, and evento the Vatican, before they 
were dispersed. 

How much of free speech has been left? 
Little enough, with a prospect of less. The 
Leeria newspaper, the organ of one of the 
cabinet, advocates the arrest of any person 
who, on making an address to the Pope in 
bis palace, shall say anything displeasing to 
the government, and several bishops have 
already been imprisoned for free speech to 
their people. Isit possible for a Catholic 
clergyman tospeak freely to his people and 
not refer to this great oversetting of the 
institutions under which they and their an- 
cestry bave lived? Isaclergyman free in 
his spiritual ministry if he may not de- 
nounce what he believes to be sacrilege ? 

Romgz, ITALY, Nov. 24th, 1874. 


METHODS OF WORK IN REVIVALS. 


BY THE REV. LEWELLYN PRATT. 





Mernops of work will depend largely 
upon our theories of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. If we think of the Spirit as 
continually going and coming, vibrating 
between Heaven and earth—now here, now 
there—our work will be correspondingly in- 
termittent and spasmodic. If,on the other 
hand, we recognize the fact that according 
to the original promise of His coming He 
has ‘‘come to abide forever,” that He has 
come to ‘‘dwell” in the church, making it 
“a habitation of God through the Spirit,” 
we shall feel that our work may be always 
efficient and fruitful. The Spirit is always 
the Spirit ‘‘ poured out” and ‘tcome”; is 
always here in the church, waiting to bless. 
Times of special interest are those when 
the church is awakened to the conscious- 
ness of that presence and power. Some 
unusual providence, some closer com- 
munion, some earnest work opens the eyes 
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and reveals the nearness of the Spirit, and 
men say: ‘‘Behold, the Lord is in this 
placet” Men are variable in temperament, 
in sympathy, in occupation, in sensibility, 
and there will be ‘‘timesand seasons” more 
favorable than others for vivid religious im- 
pressions and reception of the Spirit’s infla- 
ence. We should endeavor to improve such 
opportunities, and ‘‘seek the Lord while he 
may be found and call upon him while he is 
near”; for, though he is always near, there 
are human conditions that make a “‘ now” 
and an “accepted time” and a “while” 
when God is more easily found. Such times 
are called revivals. But then our prayers 
and labors should not be so much directed 
toward the revival as an end as to the real- 
ization of the presenceof the Spirit and his 
full reception. 

I. Receive, then, in the times of religious 
awakening, the Spirit—not as some stimu- 
lant, but as the nourisher and supporter of 
life. A revival is the time for receiving in- 
creased vitality. There has been debility, 
and the church has needed nourishment: 
Let pastor and people betake themselves to 
the Word of God and to prayer. Instead 
of resorting to stimulants, let them now 
build up their strength by feeding upon the 
supplies which God has provided. It will 
be well to study thé Bible together—por- 
tions being selected for reading and study 
at each meeting, so that all may study the 
same till the next meeting. Select for this 
the most vital and spiritual chapters. Let 
all be urged also to direct communion and 
constant intercourse with God, and singly 
or in groups of two and three let Christians 
be engaged in prayer. Little praying circles 
of neighbors who can meet in the daytime 
fora half hour; of business men who can 
stop with each other ten minutes when on 
the way to business; of mothers anxious 
for husbands or children; of young Chris- 
tians can be formed, and the effect of the 
nourishment received from partaking of 
and digesting the Word of God and from 
direct communing with him will be more 
and more manifest in increasing vitality 
and strength. Here must be the revival— 
not a condition of fever, but an increase of 
vitality. Stimulants may seem to revive a 
debilitated system, but they are followed 
by fever, and that by exhaustion; while 
nourishment builds up and fits for action 
and growth. Open the hearts wide and re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. 


2. Encourage steady and persistent activ- 
ity, instead of spasmodic excitement. In 
the arrangement of meetings have a plan 
which can be maintained through the year. 
Often the duration of the season of special 
interest is foreshadowed when the plan of 
conducting the meetings is decided. Meet- 
ings every evening canin the nature of the 
case be continued only for a certain limited 
period, and their appointment often adver- 
tises the probable length of time which is to 
be devoted to special effort. A revival, if it 
be as fresh influx of vitality, imparts to the 
church new strength, equips for service, 
and brings not only an addition to its mem- 
bership, but also the beginning of greater 
things in righteousness. Each succeeding 
one should be of longer duration and wider 
reach than those which have preceded; and 
the church should be like the river, going 
on with increasing volume and power from 
each contributing stream that flows into it 
from the mountains of God. The intermit- 
tent fountain, now full and now all dry; or 
the beach, now covered by the dashing, foam- 
ing, noisy tide and now strewn with withering 
seaweeds and gasping fish left behind as the 
tide recedes, do not furnish the appropriate 
figure. We have had enough of “ high 
tides,” of “ tidal waves,” enough of ebb 
and flow. But the river of God that flows 
from Siloa’s fount, though it may not dash 
and foam and fret like the sea, flows on 
and on, and its streams ever make increas- 
ingly glad the city of our God. 

Or, if we liken the work to warfare, it is 
not a battle in which all is risked upon a 
single assault, which may termiuate in 
defeat or in that kind of victory of which it 
may be said ‘‘another such victory would 
be our ruin”; but it is a campaign, sure of 
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ultimate success, gained only by holding~ 
fast every point that is won and steadily © 


pressing forward to that which is before. 
The river may have wide reaches between 
its tributaries; but it is moving on, and not 





} running backward. The army in the cam- 
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paign may not be always making attacks, 
but it is always recruiting and preparing 
for them; it is not retreating, but is stronger 
and better equipped after every repulse and 
every victory and its watchword is always 
** Forward.” 

8. Let not the work be done in the gross. 
Individualize it. The tendency is to throw 
off responsibility upon “the church” or 
upon ‘‘ the meetings,” and, because the in- 
tangible body called the church seems 
awake or the numbers at the meetings 
larger than before, to take great encourage- 
ment. The church consists of individuals. 
Each one is its representative and in his 
measure is the church. The meeting is im- 
portant not according to the numbers, but 
according to the Spirit that possesses the 
persons there, : 

Individual responsibility must be felt. 
And when one and another asks, “Are 
these signs of encouragement?’ let the 
reply be, ‘‘ What signs have you discovered 
in your own heart?” The cloud charged 
with power and blessing hangs over the 
church, ready to discharge its quickening 
energy upon every soul and be so diffused 
as to fill the many with vitalizing power if 
the conductors be set up from the souls of 
all Christians. The greatness of the bless- 
ing will depend upon the number that will 
receive. 

Let each member feel that he is the 
church and that all that is human in the 
work is committed tohim. ‘Calling the 
roll,” one by one, will frequently be of 
more importance than massing in meetings. 
Especially in the work to be done for those 
without let there bea singling out of man 
by man. .Men are converted one by one. 
Let every Christian assume responsibility, 
at least of prayer and watchfulness, for 
some one; that name being written down 
and sacredly kept before the attention day 
by day. Let tbe pastor call together the 
most faithful and commit to each thename 
of some one for whom each is delicately 
but faithfully and persistently to watch. 
Let each feel that he isto be the special 
channel by which the Holy Spirit is to be 
brougbt into the beart of that one. In 
Psalm xlvi, in the description of the river 
—the Lord in the church—it is not the 
river which is to do so much good, 
as it flows on in its channel, hastening to 
the ocean; but it is *‘the streams thereof,” 
the individualizing drops and trickling 
streams that go to the roots and stems of 
individual plants—these, made small and 
special, running underground by indirect 
influence or falling from above in dewy 
care and gladdening rain—“ the streams 
thereof make glad” and save. 

4. Work from centers. The apostles 
were to begin at Jerusalem. So we are to 
begin with our own hearts, at home, with 
intimate friends, with the church. And in 
the church begin with those who live near- 
est God and are warmest with his grace. 
Reach through them those next in spiritual 
warmth; then the next circle, and so on. 
Aim to secure a band of efficient workers 
in the church; then the most susceptible— 
the young, the moral, or intimate friends— 
and let the fire burn on till all is ignited. A 
live coal may be quenched if it is taken 
and thrown to a distance into a mass of 
cold fuel; but if the half-kindled brands 
and the charred remains of an old fire be 
heaped about it, they will glow together, 
and the heat accumulated will suffice to 
kindle the dead material, until all shall be 
set on fire. First, there must be the fire 
from on bigh in some heart. Give it mate- 
rial on which to burn; but follow adapta- 
tion and feed it by principle. Follow out 
on lines that shall be dictated by the Spirit, 


and not simply those previously determined 
upon. 


5. Work hopefully. ‘‘ It is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
We have not to go in quest of the Holy 
Spirit, nor to plead with God as if he were 
reluctant to bless; but to accept the Spirit 
as in the world in his plenary presence, and 
the ‘‘ awakening” as a proof of that fact. 

God grant to all the churches deeper re- 
vivals of pure religion. In every barren 
place, every cold church, every unprofitable 
heart may the Spirit be revealed In power 
and great glory. Till ‘‘instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead 
of the briar the myrtle tree, to be to the 
Lord for an sh 
ayy everlasting sign ths) shall not 
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Tus successor of Mullett, the supervising 
architect of the nation, has at last been ap- 
pointed. Mr. William A. Potter, of New York, 
who has furnished the designs for a consider- 
able number of buildings in different parts of 
the country, is the fortunate man; but 
whether his appointment will prove fortunate 
for the country remains to be proved by bis 
works. No other country inthe world has a 
public officer with corresponding powers, and 
even here the office can hardly be regarded as 
one authorized by law. It was established by 
Secretary Chase, who appointed Mullett; and 
it bas become one of vast importance, be- 
cause the occupant of it is without restraint 
and is governed by his own fanciesin giving 
character to our national edifices. Mr. Potter 
is an educated architect, of the best possible 
connection, being theson and the nephew of 
bishops, the grandson and brother of a 
college president, the brother of a mem- 
ber of Congress and of a wealthy banker. 
It is not to be imagined that he will 
misbehave in his office; but the import- 
ant question for the people is, What are 
his qualifications as an architect? for it is in 
that capacity that he is to exercise a control- 
ling influence in elevating or debasing the pub- 
lic taste in art, and there is nothing that is so 
much needed as a wholesome influence in that 
matter. To Mr. Mullett the people owe noth- 
ing. Hehas expended many millions of the 
people’s money in the erection of public build- 
ings which will have anything but an elevating 
effect upon the popular taste. What Mr. 
Potter may be able to accomplish with the op- 
portunities which will be afforded him we are 
altogether unprepared to predict. He has built 
a church in Springfield, Mass., an atheneum in 
Pittsfield, a college chapel at Amherst, a church 
in Hartford, and the scientific school for 
the college in Princeton. The only building of 
any importance in New York of which he was 
the architect is the marble banking-honse of 
Brown Brothers, in Wall Street; a very solid 
piece of masonry, and with some rather remark- 
able pieces of ornamentation, which do not in- 
dicate a high order of inventive genius. There 
are architects of greater ability in the country 
than Mr. Potter, beyond a question; but 
whether they would have consented to take 
the place vacated by Mr. Mullett is another 
matter. One of them, at least, did refuse. It 
would have been a piece of rare good fortune 
if such a man as Theodore Eidlitz—the archi- 
tect of the Corn Exchange, the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, St. George’s Church, and the 
Jews’ Synagogue, in Fifth Avenue—could have 
been made our supervising architect. But the 
genius of our political institutions appears to 
be adverse to the selection of the fittest for 
any Office of any kind. The great endeavor 
appears to be always not to “‘get the best.” 
A person who signs his name ‘George the 
Count Joaunes,’”’ and who says that the late 
8. F. B. Morse gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to the late Charles R. Leslie, R. A., has 
publisbed a very good criticism on The Tribune 
building and its ‘“‘skeleton tower.” The Count 
George Joannes, in spite of his fantastical title 
and style of writing, has some sensible ideas 
on architectural subjects, and he concludes his 
criticism with the follo wing sagacious remark: 

“Tf there ever was a metropolis demanding 

a commissioner of edifices and the fine arts, as 
conferred by the Emperor Napoleon upon the 
Count D’Orsay, it is the Empire City of this 
great Republic.” 
If the nation has a supervising architect 
why should not the state and city each have a 
simjar officer, and then the people might be 
spared the cost and the disgrace of such 
public edifices as the New Capitol at Albany 
and the New Court House, in our City Hall 
Park. Why not a city architect, as well as a 
Prospect Park architect ? 





..-.They have a new landscape painter in 
Boston, whose pictures appear to be exciting 
considerable attention in that city, by the 
name of Baxter; but he belongs, it seems, in 
Providence. Some idea may be formed of his 
atyle, perhaps, from its being said by a critic 
to resemble that of Corot’s. But ‘the critic 


may not be sufficiently familiar with Corot’s 
works to give a trustworthy opinion. Corot 
has never been a favorite painter; but he has 
worked away with great patience, believing 
that his time would come, and he is now past 
eighty and is still working. 


-.»-The Boston Daily Advertiser says, with 
more wit than truth, that an artist’s work is 
easel-y done. But all artists do not work at 
an easel, and those who do cannot be said, 
even for the sake of @ pun, to work easily. 
They never worked more uneasily than they ado 
now—in New York, at least ; for they paint pic- 
tures without hope of being able to sell them. 


..--Art education is making great progress 
in England, if wecan judge from the number 
of art schools, of which there were 2,100 in 





1871, with 461 pupils, and in 1873 of 281,400, 
while the wor! art offered for exhibition 
had inereased 108,467 to 157,683, 
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Science, 


Ir seems that Bacteria, the simplest per- 
haps of all vegetable bodies, have been found 
in the rare disease called “ malignant pustule,”” 
and which occurs amongst farmers, butchers, 
and others who have anything to do with cattle, 
Both patients afflicted with this disease died. 
On examination, besides lesions of other organs» 
the stomach was particularly affected, “The 
whole mucous membrane of the stomach was 
greatly swollen, pulpy, and reddened. In five 
or six large spots theré was especial swelling, 
partly due to extravasated blood, partly to 
local gangrene, with a greenish-yellow tint. 
This appeared not only on the surface, but on 
section. Professor Virchow pronounced the 
case to be one of malignant pustule as soon as 
he saw this stomach, The microscope confirmed 
this, for not only on the surface of these 
greenish-yellow spots, but also in the 
parenchyma of the gastric walls, there 
were found enormous quantities of the 
parasitic elements generally known by Da- 
vaine’s name of Bacteridia. For the most part 
these appeared as masses of felted but not 
branching threads; which were seen, at the 
edges of the groups, to be composed of a num- 
ber of little rod-like bodies of equal length. 
There were also masses, though less numerous, 
composed of groups of equal-sized granules 
(micrococci). It was now clear that the case 
was one of the so-called mycosis intestinalis, a 
special form of the pest known as Milzbrand, or 
spleen gangrene, or malignant pustule. In the 
second case Bacteridiain masses were found in 
the blood of the heart (examined at once), and 
on the next day in a mesenteric vein. The blood 
had carried these fungi into all the organs; but 
in the gangrenous-looking spots in the intes- 
tines there were no rods or fibers, but heaps of 
micrococei. This is the first published case of 
direct communication from man to man. Dr. 
Orth inoculated a rabbit with the fresh blood 
of a second case, and from this one another, and 
80 on till eight were injected. Masses of Bac- 
teridia were found in the blood and connective 
tissue of all these animals. 





..--Most of the folial and floral organs of 
plants are first separately formed in an early 
embryonic or, as we might almost say, fetal 
condition. But as their development pro- 


gresses and before they have become perfectly | 


formed they adhere or conjoin more or less 
with one another, producing essentially differ- 
ent structures from that which they would 
otherwise do, and often producing forms so 
very unlike what they would be that an early 
affinity is often not so much as suspected. The 
orchid, for instance, is remarkabie for a con- 
genital tendency of st s with pistils; and 
this it is chiefly which is the foundation of 
the difference we see between it and an 
iris. This power of the early growth to- 
gether of minute parts, though a leading law 
in vegetable morpholegy, is not well under- 
stood. Those who have studied it, however, 
are by its aid able to unravel what have been 
regarded great mysteries. A few years ago a 
curious plant was discovered, which had its flow- 
ers produced underneath the leaves—suspended, 
as it were, from the midrib. In consequence 
of this peculiarity, it was named by Regel in 
the Gartenflora of 1866 Hypophyllanthus Lin- 
deni. The fragrant white flowers thus sus- 
pended has invested the plant with a curious 
interest, the more so as thé morphologists did 
not seem to be able to explain its structure. 
Dr. M. T. Masters, who stands at the head of 
this branch of botany in Europe, has recently 
examined it, and finds the explanation very 
simple. The flower-stem has simply grown to 
the midrib in early life, and so perfectly as to 
seem part of the midrib. It has grown up 





from the axil of a lower leaf until 
it reached and attached itself to the 
under surface of the one above. This union 


of parts in early infancy may often be seen 
in some common things. Thus in the Mag- 
nolia there is a smooth scar at the base of the 
petiole, which is caused by an early stipular 
growth to that part of the leaf; and the com- 
mon Scarlet Geranium, if the pedicel is cut 
across, will be found to be a spurred flower, 
like a Tropaolum, only that the spur early grew 
together with the flower-stalk. . 


...-Dr. James Byrne, Dean of Clonfert, read 
a paper at the Belfast meeting of the British 
Association on the development of the power 
of thought in vertebrateanimals. He showed, 
by a minute analysis of three different in- 
stances, that the difference between the mental 
action of the lower orders of vertebrate ani- 
mals and that of the bigher orders consists 
essentially in the fact that the lower orders 


can comprise in one act of thought only what. 


can be perceived by the senses all at the same 
time; while the higher orders can comprise in 
one act of thought a series of successions in 
time, so as to think a simple object of sense as 
part of such a series—the highest being able 
to comprise in one act of thought an entire 
class of coexistenes ex successions 60 far as to 


Ts. 


combine with a particular fact the common 
element of succession belonging to the class. 
With regard to the three lobes in the brain of 
man he had arrived at the conclusion that the 
anterior lobe was connected with the power of 
thinking of single objects of senge; the mid- 
dle lobe with the act of thinking such objects, - 
together with a sense of their succession in 
time and as a part of that succession; and the 
posterior lobe with the act of thinking a co. 
existence or succession of such objects as a 
case of a general principle. 


-..-The graphic method, as devised by M. 
Marey, finds numerous fresh applications in 
the study of physiological phenomena and af- 
fords great accuracy of demonstration. M. 
Marey himself used it last to study the motion 
of the leg in walking; and now M. Toussaint 
communicates to the Freneh Academy the 
results he has obtained with it, used to deter- 
mine the méchanism of rejection in rumina- 
tion. It bas been disputed whether the bolus 
is pushed or sucked from the rumen into the 
gullet when the animal brings up the cud. 
The tracings M. Toussaint has obtained from 
cows and sheep indicate that the rarefaction of 
air in the lungs is the principal cause of this 
passage of the food. This rarefaction is due 
to a contraction of the diaphragm while the 
glottis is closed. The results confirm M. 
Chanveau’s theory. He, observing the in- 
creased flow of blood in the jugular vein duriig 
rejection, owing to rarefaction of the air in the 
lungs, supposed that the passage of the bolus 
must be caused in the same way. 


-..-In a recent paper upon the molecular 
changes produced in metals by variations of 
temperature, the author shows, as the prac- 
tical result of an extended investigation, that 
iron and copper, and probably other metals, 
do not lose their power of sustaining dead 
ldads at low temperatures; but that they lose 
toa serious extent their power of sustaining 
shocks or of resisting blows, and that the 
factors of safety in structures need not be 
increased in the former case when exposure 
to severe cold is epprehended, but that 
machinery, rails, and other constructions, to 
resist shocks, should have larger factors of 
safety and should be carefully protected from 
extreme temperatures, 


....-Experiments are being made at Wool- 
wich, Eng., with M. Menier’s hot-air balloon, 
concerning its applicability for military opera- 
tions, Hot air has an advantage over gas in 
warfare, because itis always obtainable. M. 
Menier’s balloon is made of waterproof calico 
and is more than 200 feet in circumference. 
The caris of steel and wickerwork and will 
accommodate fourteen persons. It is fixed on 
wheels, on which it travels ordinarily, the bal- 
loon, when uninflated, packing in thecar. A 
large oil-lamp, with copper tube and chimney, 
is one of the appliances, and is said to be cap 
ble of heating sufficient air to raise the car and 
its occupants in half an hour. 


...-Several weeks ago we referred to an in- 
vention by a Frenchman, M. de Mat, of a sys- 
tem of musical signals for railways and steam- 
boats. Mr. William Boyd, of C&mbridge, 
Maas., sends us the schedule of an invention 
of his own, bearing the date of 1867, which 
includes all the Frenchman’s ideas and a good 
many more. Mr. Boyd employs the notes 1, 
8, 5, 8(C, E, G, C) of the major key, produced 
by either bella or whistles; and by combina- 
tions of these notes represents the various 
letters, figures, and points used in writing. 
As a system of local telegraphy it is certainly 
ingenious and may be practicable. 


....Some years ago & paper appeared fn the 
“Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences” on the ideniity of relative 
characters in numerous allied species of Amer- 
can and European trees. It was there shown 
that American trees had smaller seeds, smaller 
buds, closer nodes, less regular and leas twiggy 
heads, thinner leaves, deeper serratures, and 
higher autumn color than their near European 
allies. To this list an European observer now 
adds that American species lose their leaves 
earlier in the fall than their allied neighbors of 
Europe. 


....M, Jacquenim, in the Comptes Rendua, 
points out the important fact that chromic 
acid, notwithstanding its strong oxidizing 
power, bas the property of uniting directly 
with wool and silk and of producing -with 
these fibers, without injury to them, a yellow 
combination which resists soaping and wash- 
ing. He calls attention to the means neces- 
sary to utilize these combinations in dyeing. 


...-In the production of sugar from beets 
the syrup obtained is with difficulty crystal- 
lized into sugar, because of the large quantity 
of potash salts present. It has been observed 
that, by adding to the syrup 8 certain amount 


‘of aluminum sulphate, potash alum is formed 


and separates in crystals. The potash salte 
being thus removed, the sugar is crystallized 
out with facility. 
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In the mountains along the coast of 
Syria, between Antakieh (Antioch) and La- 
takieh dwell the degraded race of the Nusairis, 
or Ansairiyeh, as many call them. They may 
number 200,000 and are supposed to be a rem- 
nant of the most ancient inhabitants of Syria. 
Dr. Thompson thinks it possible that Canaan- 
ites, driven out by Joshua, took refuge among 
their brethren in these mountains, where they 
have lived for centuries, untouched by the 
travel and the traffic of the world. The names 
ef men, castles, and villages all over these 
mountains are identical with those once com- 
mon in Palestine. The Nusairis are heathen 
‘of the lowest character, but have mingled with 
their heathenism some features of Persian 
Mohammedanism, and are, therefore, 
reckoned by the Turks to be ao heretical 
sect of Mohammedans and are frequent 
ly recruited into the Turkish army. 
Among these people the Reformed Presby- 
terians of America have had a mission since 
1859, with Latakieh (Laodicea) as its center, 
and several outstations in the mountains. 
Recently considerable progress has been made 
and a number of Nusairis have been con- 
verted. These old Canaanites, or heretical 
Mobammedans, as the Turks regard them, 
have during the past year been brought into 
special prominence. In their case the moment- 
ous question is to be solved whether a Moham- 
medan, Orthodox, or Heterodox dare become 
a Christian. The Syrian correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT, ina letter published February 
19th, 1874, gave an account of the commence- 
ment of persecution among the Nusairi Chris- 
tians. On September 7th, 1878, three converts, 
employed as teachers by the mission, 
were arrested, dragged to Damascus, and 
conscripted into the Turkish army. Two 
of them, after some months, escaped from 
Damascus and returned home. The third, 
Daoced by name, was removed to Constamti- 
nople, where he has suffered much under the 
fanatical Moslem discipline of thearmy. The 
efforts of the British ambassador do not 
seem to have been very earnest, having pro- 
duced neither the henorable release nor the 
indemnification of the persecuted Christian 
teachers, and the Turkish officials have been em- 
boldened to perpetrate asecond outrage on the 
Mission. The American premises at Kerduha 
were entered by Turkish soldiers on the night 
of October 15th, and five converts, including 
the two escaped from Damascus, were forcibly 
carried away. The women were grossly in- 
sulted and the dwellings ofthe converts sac!:ed. 
The prisoners were brought to Latakich in 
irons and are to be put into the army; 
while the soldiers, whose Mohammedan fan: ti- 
cism has been roused by these proceedin;::, 
were, at the last advices, threatening to dc 
stroy the mission-house and kill the inmates 
We are giad to learn, through a cable dispatch, 
that our minister at Constantinople has made 
energetic protest against this newest outrage. 
It will, however, require a very decided stand 
on the part of our government to secure jus- 
tice, or even. safety for the lives of our mis- 
sionaries, in the present attitude of the Turkish 
authorities toward the work of evangelization. 
Religious liberty is not moving forward, but 
decidedly backward, in Turkey, and the re- 
sults will be deplorable unless the Christian 
governments interfere strongly in behalf of 
their citizens who are carrying on Gospel work 
in the Ottoman Empire. The Christian public 
of America, in view of the outrages on the 
American Mission at Latakieh, have a right to 
expect energetic action from our State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


..eeThe Wesleyan Missionary Notices report a 
remarkable religious interest among the In- 
dians at Fort Simpson, a military post on the 
western cost of British America, within 15 
miles of the line which separates British 
Columbia from Alaska. Fort Simpson is not 
very distant from the Church Missionary sta- 
tion Metakahtlah, whose vigorous life has 
doubtless affected the neighboring Indians. A 
year ago some of these Tsimpsheans, when on 
a visit to Victoria, 550 miles distant, attended 
the Methodist Sunday-school in that city and 
heard converted natives tell their experience. 
The strangers were much impressed, and re- 
quested the Victoria Indians to hold a 
prayer-meeting among them. In October of 
1878 ten or fifteen of these Tsimpsheans re- 
turned to Fort Simpson, where they at once 
oegan a Sunday-school and held prayer-meet- 
ings and class-meetings among themselves. 
These services excited great interest through- 
out the camp, until not less thau 500 Indians 
frequented the meetings, and some were hope- 
fully converted. Paganism was renounced 
throughout the tribe. When the Methodist 
minister from Victoria recently visited Fort 
Siuspson, the chiefs and old men, in a long 
council meeting, urgently besought him for 
amissionary. He baptized 125 children and 18 





adults and received 85 on probation. The 


whole camp numbers about 800. 


.... The Missionary Committee of the United 
Presbyterian Church (Scotch) have issued an 
appeal for a Jamaica Jubilee Fund. The 
United Presbyterians have a mission on Ja- 
maica, with 26 principal stations, 86 outsta- 
tions, 21 ordained missionaries, 12 colporteurs, 
54 teachers and 5,572 communicants, and have 
spent $926,000 on the work. The oldest 
station (formerly connected with the Scot- 
tish Missionary Society) is now fifty 
years old, and it is proposed to signalize the 
jubilee year by raising a fund for the training 
of a native ministry. The deputation who 
visited the island in 1871 found their mission 
deficient in two respects—4. ¢., in the develop- 
ment of an adequate degree of self-support 
and in the preparation of a native agency. 
The former want has been partially remedied. 
The people now give annually nearly $4 per 
member. The latter want is now to be met by 
opening a theological seminary in connection 
with the new college at Spanish Town. At 
present only 5 of the ordained missionaries are 
natives; bat it is hoped that, as a fruit of this 
new effort, the whole mission may ultimately 
be put into native bands. 


....Dr. Chester, of the Madura Mission of 
the American Board, has a medical clasa of 10 
students at his station, Dindigul. Seven of 
these are members of the church. The mis- 
sion already has several medical catechists who 
carry on branch dispensaries at their stations, 
and Dr. Chester hopes eventually to see every 
station thus supplied. The spiritual work at 
Dindigul is also progressing. As the result of 
a special series of Sunday-afternoon services, 11 
persons were recently received into the church 
on profession of faith. Meantime, however, 
the church has had reason to grieve over the 
apostasy of one of its members, who has be- 
come a Mobammedan. 


....The English Baptist work in Delhi and 
in the neighborhood is prospering greatly, 
through tho zeal and activity of native Chris- 
tians. 


..--At a missionary conference held at 
Chefoo, Chins, Dr. Williamson, of the United 
Presbyterian Mi..." yserved: 


‘One fact was too ch overlooked by the 
people at home, that women formed one-half 
of the human race, and that in China the 
women were open only to female influence, 
He felt sure, if this fact was realized in En- 
gland and America, far more ladies would 
come abroad to the relief of their unfortunate 
and unhappy sisters.” 


....The baptism of an educated Brahmin, 


Narasinga Ras, is reported from the London | 


Society’s mission in Tripatoor. The young 
man had lost bis faith in Hinduism, through 
his studies at the Madras University, and had 
come to a general knowledge of God. Some 
few years later, when in great sorrow, he 
chanced to meet with a New Testament and 
found in it the passage ‘“ Let not your heart 
be troubled. Ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me,’ which proved to be the beginning of 
his Christian experience. 


....Advices from Central Asiatic Turkey 
state that the pressure of famine is lessening 
somewhat. In the villages a portion of the 
people have grain from last summer’s crop. 
Others, however, in the villages and a still 
greater number in the towns have none and 
speculators hold supplies at ruinous prices. 
The Protestant church at Cesarea is receiving 
aid from Scotland. There is also help coming 
from America, but more will be required to 
save the Protestant communities in some cases 
from extinction. 


....The Gilbert Islands, in Micronesia, have 
been hitherto jointly “ccupied by the Hawaiian 
Mission Board and the London Society. The 
work of the latter association, which was 
commenced in 1870 and has been carried on 
with good results by Polynesian converts, has 
now been transferred to the Hawaiian Board, 
which accepts the charge of the whole group 
of these islands. 


...-A Wesleyan missionary at Point de 
Galle, Ceylon, reports that there never was a 
time in the history of the mission when the 
Buddhist priests and people were so active as 
they are now, employing even lay preachers to 
support their cause and enforcing the observ- 
ance of their Poya (Sabbath) days with all the 
rigor of the Christian Sabbath. 


....-Dr. Raynolds has a poor opinion of the 
City of Van, in Eastern Turkey, where he 
labors. He has come to the conchusion * that 
there is not a moderately honest man in the 
whole city, save one or two, whom the Spirit 
of God has made s0.”’ 


.... Lhe Missionary Herald (English Baptist) 
reports indications of revival among European 
residents in Calcutta, Allahabad, Cawnpoor, 
Lucknow, Delhi, and other places in Northern 
India. 





The Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR JAN. 17TH. 


MEMORIAL STONES.—Josu. rv, 4—9. 








‘THis lesson reminds us 
WHERE TO SET UP MEMORIALS OF OUR 
BLESSINGS. 

1. IN THE PLACE OF OUR DELIVERANCE (v. 9). 

2. IN THE PLACE OF OUR REST (v. 8). 

8. IN INTERCOURSE WITH OUR CHILDREN (vy. 
6, 7). 

1. IN THE PLACE OF OUR DELIVERANCE. Jos- 
hua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in 
the place where the feet of the priests . . stood. 
We have all had deliverance out of one danger 
and another. Waters of sorrow or temptation 
which threatened to overwhelm us have been 
stayed, so that we have crossed their channel 
safely. Personal peril from sickness or cas- 
ualty has been averted from us. Loved ones 
have been preserved as if bya miracle. All 
these seasons of deliverance we should note 
andremember. At every Jordan we have been 
called to cross there should stand, as it were, 
memorial stones to recall God’s goodness to 
us at that place in our time of special need. 

2. LN THE PLACE OF OUR REST. And took up 
twelve stones and curried them over with 
them unto the place where they lodged and laid them 
down there. Weare commonly more ready to 


‘thank God for preservation in danger than for 


preservation from danger. The battle has more 
prominence in our memories than the peace 
which followed it. We recall thankfully our 
providential escape from some imminent peril, 
while we fail to note God’s goodness when he 
keeps us from even the cause of alarm. Yet 
our peace and rest and quiet are no less bless- 
ings from God, to be acknowledged and re- 
membered gratefully, than are our deliverances 
out of evil when we seem compassed by dan- 
gers on every side. Not only in the river-bed 
of our miraculous crossing, but on the plain 
where we lodge in safety, should be the 
memorials of God’s loving care of us. At 
evening, in our shielded homes, we should say, 
trustfully: ‘I will both lay me down in peace 
and sleep; for thou, Lord, only, makest me 
dwell in safety.”” In the morning we should 
say in thankfulness: ‘‘I laid me down and 
slept. Iawaked, for the Lord sustained me.” 


3. In INTERCOURSE WITH OUR CHILDREN. 
When your children ask .. . What mean 
ye by these gtones? then ye shall answer them. 
Our children have a right to ask questions. 
We bave a duty to answer them. ‘They are 
entitled to know how God has dealt with their 
fathers. They ought to begin in their knowl- 
edge of God’s dealings with men where we 
leave off. We fail in gratitude to God and in 
the right use of his blessings if we do not 
exhibit and explain the memorials of his mercy 
and love toward us to those who come after 
us, who are now under our influence and 
teaching. ‘ We will not hide them from our 
children, showing to the generation to come 
the praises of the Lord and his strength, 
and his wonderful works that he hath 
done.” 





....The Brunswick (Rensselaer Co., N. Y.) 
Sunday-school people propose, on the occasion 
of their town institute, in January, to take 
refreshments to the church sufficient for din- 
ner and tea, and so make “‘a day of it,” giving 
only a short interval for necessary meals. In 
this way much valuable time can be saved, the 
congregation kept together for the whole day 
and evening, and the ladies, who otherwise 
would be at home preparing elaborate repasts 
for delegates, can enjoy all the sessions. The 
idea, though not a new one, may with profit 
be followed by others who are arranging such 
local gatherings. Where only a single day is 
available, the time may well be counted 
precious. 


...-President Thompson, of Otterbein Uni- 
versity, says of questioning, in Our Bible 
Teacher 3 


‘Questions must be prepared beforehand. 
It will not do to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment. It may not come when you want it. 
It has been proved beyond all controversy that 
those ministers who open their mouths ex- 
pecting the Lord to fill them usually utter 
very weak thoughts. The earnest pastor, who 
toils faithfully in his study and out of it, is 
usually the one whom the Lord helps the most. 
Something, I confess, is at times gained by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, but the one who 
has not been sufficiently interested in the mat- 
ter to make previous preparation will not have 
much of this enthusiasm. . . . Whatever 
incidental questions may be called up by the 
occasion, let the most important ones be well 
studied beforehand.”’ 


....A writer in the Pottsville Swnday-school 
Helper bas some sensible and timely words on 
“the other side of the blackboard ’—the side 
that should “face wallward.’? He counts on 
this other side all attempts to exhibit black- 
board work, ratl.er than to explain Bible truth 





thereby ; all picture-making and phrase-putting 
which do not tend directly to make clearer the 
lesson of the day. ‘In general,’’ he says» 
“‘all blackboard efforts that draw attention to 
themselves, instead of the lessons or truths 
they illustrate, are on this ‘otherside.’”» And 
80 We Bay. 


....1t is a good suggestion of a correspond- 
ent of The Sunday-school Times that every 
teacher shall note in a pass-book each Sunday 
the points made in the day’s lesson in his 
class, so that when the time of quarterly review 
comes the teacher shall be able to recall not 
only the ground passed over, but the observa- 
tions made in passing. No review is likely to 
be thorough or effective unless the method of 
original examination is in some way borne 
clearly in mind. 


....Prof, Calderwood expressed the opinion 
at the Scottish National Sabbath-school Con- 
vention, that teachers should be judged in the 
Sunday-school by their scholars—by the charac- 
ter, attainments, and conduct of those whom 
they teach. He thought there was special © 
need for giving prominence to the fact that a 
teacher’s fitness for his work of teacher is to 
be fairly judged by the extent to which he 
commands the interest and attention of his 
pupils. 


... Special religious services for children 
were held under the auspices of the ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Special Service Mission” in 175 towns 
of England during the last year of that soci- 
ety’s work, In the principal towns the at- 
tendance at these meetings was from 1,000 to 
2,000, and In some instances as high as 4,000. 
The aim of the evangelists conducting these 
services is ‘‘to work with the Sunday-school 
teacher, and not to supersede his work.”’ 


....New prominence is wisely given to the 
work of gathering statistics in the Sunday- 
school field—perhaps because of the appeals 
from E. Payson Porter, statistical secretary of 
the International Sunday-school Convention. 
Charles W. Wells, of Pottsville, enters upon 
his work as statistical secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school Association with the 
opening of the year. 


....The blackboard has its value, notwith- 
standing the uses to which {tis so often put. 
If it survives the contempt to which it is ex- 
posed by the average pictures proposed for it 
in Sunday-school periodicals, it will be because 
itis saved for other and simpler and better uses. 
It is an aid in teaching—not on account of 
but in spite of the work most frequently pro- 
posed for it. 


....The ** pastoral address ’’ of the Methodist 
bishops gives this year, as last, a qualified coin- 
mendation of the interest shown in Inter- 
national Series of Bible Lessons, while it calls 
attention to the injunction, in the Book of 
Discipline, that preachers see to it that the 
denominational “ catechisma be used as exten- 
sively as possible” in both Sunday-schools and 
families. 


...-The Augsburg Sunday-school Teacher takea 
the place of Zhe Lutheran Home Monthly as the 
Sunday-school magazine of the Lutheran 
Church. Asa matter of course, it gives notes 
on The International Lessons. It is in good 
hands, and its first number gives promise of 
usefulness to the teachers for whom it is de- 
signed. 


....By the last report of the English Con’ 
gregational Union it appears that of 411,500 
scholars enrolled in the Sunday-schools of the 
denomination 53 per cent. belong to families 
of the congregations, while only 3 per cent. are 
churchmembers. The average expense of a 
Sunday-school of 100 scholars is £7, 3s., 8d. 


....Incomment on the habit of a Sunday- 
school teacher who visits the scholars of her 
class only when they are ill, The Christian at 
Work suggests pithily : 


‘Her visits are open to the objection that 
they are too much like doses of medicine.”’ 


.... The International Lesson Monthly is a new 
candidate for the confidence of Sunday-school 
workers. It is published in Chicago, by F. H. 
Revell, and offers the attraction of lesson notes 
by B. F. Jacobs and primary class lessons by 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 


....Rey. C. Clemance, an English clergyman, 
said, in a recent sermon, that he would ask for 
no more ambitious epitaph on his tombstone 
than this: “ Here lies a Sunday-school teacher 
whose class is fohowing him to glory.” 


....That is a good motto for an undeno ni- 
national and evangelical journal adopted by 
The National Sunday-school Teacher for the new 
year: ‘“ Notfor tbat we have dominion of your 
faith, but are helpers of¢your joy.” 


.... The column of Sunday-school items, as. 
distinct from the lesson-notes, is resumed in 
The Congregationalist, and gives an increased— 
value to the paper in the eyes of Sunday-school! 
workers. “ 
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3 Political, 


Tus Democratic party in this state are 
ati)l rejoicing over their victory in November, 
and last week they gave another compliment- 
ary reception at the Manhattan Club, which is 
the center of the dress-coat Democracy, to 
Governor Tilden and Mayor Wickham. It is 
so long since they have had any cause for 
rejoicing that their exuberance is by no means 
unnatural. The Manhattan Club receptions 
are something more than mere social and 
festive gatherings of the élite of the Democ- 
racy. They are made the occasion for the 
prominent members of the party in various 
sections of the country to declare their opin- 
fons and to foreshadow their future action. 
In this respect the Manhattan reception of 
last week would have been of some impor- 
tance if the eminent politicians who sent let- 
ters and made speeches on the occasion had 
said anything new; but their utterances were 
the commonest of commonplaces. Among 
them was a letter from Gencral Banks, 
who must have felt rather queerly at 
being honored by an invitation to assem- 
ble in full fellowship with men who have 
made him the butt of their ridicule for the 
past twenty years. Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, was another stranger to Democratic 
assemblages who sent a letter, with the 
prophecy for his new political associates that 
if they neglected to legislate equitably for 
equal rights, without regard to race, color, or 
condition, they would speedily come to grief. 
The hard-money question was freely touched 
upon and the general understanding among 
the Democrats seems to be that they will do 
everything in their power to prevent the Re- 
publicans from stealing what they consider 
their special thunder. If there is to be any- 
thing done toward adopting a. scheme for 
specie redemption of greenbacks, the Demo- 
crates intend that the glory of it shall be 
monopolized by themselves. 





..-There has been a lull in political turmoil 
during the holiday week, and the adjournment 
of Congress fora fortnight has left the public 
without its daily allowance of exciting pabu- 
lum from Washington. But, inorder to fill up 
the gap of a congressional intermission, the 
Pacific Mail investigation, which involves both 
Congress and our state legislature, has been 
conducted in a manner to satisfy the most 
craving appetite for scandal by its develop- 
ments. And yet nothing is likely to come of 
the investigation that will be of any essential 
service to the public. Only one member of 
Congress hasthus far been implicated by the 
investigation, and he happens to be a Demo 
erat, from Brooklyn. It is not to be supposed, 
therefore, that only one member has the shad- 
ow of suspicion resting upon him; for 
the fact is confessed that near a million of 
dollars had been expended by the Stockwell 
administration of the Pacific Mail Company's 
affairs, through the agency of Irwin, and he 
positively refuses to give any satisfaction for 
what purpose the money was paid. The con- 
clusion that it was spent in bribing congress- 
men to pass the so-called Subsidy Bill and in 
inducing the legislature to authorize the Pa- 
cific Mail Company to reduce its capital stock 
is one that the public mind is compelled to 
make, let the result of their investigation be 
what it may. 


--General Butler was complimented by a 
dinner in Boston last week, which was at- 
tended by a large number of his old political 
friends, and among them the collector of the 
port, Mr. Simmons, who have not deserted 
him in his adversity. He made a characteristic 
speech on the occasion, and attributed his own 
defeat and that of his party to a desire of the 
people to have achange, in order to make a 
thorsugh investigation into the conduct of the 
men who had enjoyed the control of public 
affairs so long; and he also said that his 


friends had nothing to fear from any investi- 
gations in his particular case. 


..-.-Nothing more clearly indicated the con- 
fusion caused by the breaking down of old 
party lines than the recommendation made by 
many Democratic newspapers that the Mis- 
souri Democrats shall select Carl Schurz asa 
representative of that state in the Senate. It 
is reported that Senator Bayard, of Delaware, 
has volunteered to go on a mission to St. Louis 
to try to persuade the Missourians that it will 
further the interests of the Democracy to 
= a political opponent as their representa- 

--The new state government was inauv- 
gurated in Albany on New Year’s Day by the 
swearing into office of Governor Tilden; but, 
as the new legislature did not meet until Mon- 
day, there coald be no opportunity for an indi- 
cation of what the intentions of the Democrats 
are in the conduct of affairs, now that they 
have the political power of the state in their 
bands, They would make some radical 
changes, nd doubt, but for the check which 


the Republicans in the senate still hold upon 
their antagonists, 








School and Gollege. 


THs report submitted at the semi-annual 
meeting of the trustees of Howard University 
shows that the notes with mortgages for the 
property, sold two years ago and having eight 
years to run, have been turned into ready 
money and short-time notes, realizing $95,000, 
with which all liabilities to the Freedmen’s 
Bank and German Savings Bank have been 
provided for, to the entire satisfaction of the 
creditors, with the exception of a few small 
Habilities, aggregating $2,000 or $3,000. The 
institution is now free from debt and has an 
annual income from invested funds and pro- 
ductive property of about $21,000. General 
Howard’s resignation as president, offered a 
year ago, has been accepted, to take effect on 
the election of a successor. 


..In an obituary notice of Rev. Dr. 
Walker, formerly president of Cambridge 
University;the Boston Transcript saya: ‘It 
was his privilege to receive his surviving 
fellow-graduates of the Harvard class of 1814 
at his house on the last commencement day, 
upon the sixtieth anniversary of their grad- 
uation, They doubtless recalled to mind the 
late Rev. Dr. Greenwood, J. C. Dalton, M.D., 
Judge Merrick, Benjamin A. Gould, Rev. Dr. 
Alvan Lamson, and William H. Prescott, the 
historian, together with other honored and be- 
loved names that had been of their number.” 
Dr. Walker was born in the village of Burling- 
ton, Mass., August 16th, 1794. 


..The Sheffield Debating Society offers the 
following prizes, to be competed for in a debate 
to be held at N. 8. H., Wednesday evening, 
January 27th, 1875, upon the question ‘* Ze 
solved, that the Government of the United 
States should aid internal improvements.” 
First prize, medal valued at $10; second prize, 
medal valued at $5; and third prize, medal 
valued at $3. Professors Walker, Lounsbury, 
and Miller, '76, Lake, '%5, and Browning, ’75, 
constitute the committee. 


seeeThe Boston Herald says that New York 
common schools give instruction in drawing, 
and phonography, and telegraphing, and three 
or four languages, “ but if their scholars can 
come out of the schools, as they doin some 
cities, without a decent knowledge of spelling, 
unable to read with ease or effect, or to write 
plain, legible hands, what are all their scientific 
and linguistic attainments worth ?” 


... The Acta Columbiana says that the senior 
class of Columbia College have résolved to 
wear caps aud gowns from now until the next 
commencement day, and that a paper is in 
circulation among the members of the lower 
classes asking them to adopt the same garb 
during the remainder of their college course, 


.-In his last report the United States Com- 
missioner of Education says that all the re- 
ports received from teachers who have taken 
pupils from the Kindergarten mention the su- 
periority of these children over others in their 
observing faculties, in rapidity of mental per- 
‘ception, and of advancement in studies they 
undertake. 


..Profeseor Seelye, of Amherst College, 
has recently been appointed to the board df 
visitors of ths Andover (Mass.) Theological 
Seminary. This board consists of three mem- 
bers, whose power is almost unlimited, having 
the right to veto the appointment of any one to 
a professorship in the Seminary. 





,_+++The number of Dartmouth students who 
teach during the winter is somewhat smaller 
than formerly. There will be 11 seniors out, 
17 juniors, and about a quarter of the fresh- 
men and sophomores. 


..President Allen and the faculty of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University are en- 
gaged in the collection of a museum of natural 
history, tobe placed in the University build- 
ing. 

..esPresident McCosh says that the New 
England States have thoroughly good prepara- 
tory institutions, while Pennsylvania and New 
Jeraey suffer from a want of such schools. 


..The dinner-hour of the students of Har- 
yard College is to be changed from two o’clock 
to six, after the recitations and harder studies 
of the day are finished. 


.. The Duke of Bedford has given $2,500 to 
Bedford College, a London institute for the 
education of women. 


-+»-Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
opened its winter term December 10th, with the 
promise of an unusually large attendance of 
atudents. 

.-Harvard has a new hospital for the treat- 
ment of contagious diseases among the stu- 
dents. 


.«»-Brown University has voted to send no 
delegate to the intercollegiate literary contest. 


--»-August Belmont, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Harvard Art Club. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BAILEY, G. 8., Stonington, Conp., died, Dec. 
4th. 

BALDWIN, J. R., Cherryvale, goes to Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

BOWER, G. W., goes to Elkhorn, Ind. 

BRONSON, E. H., goes to Haddam, Conn. 

BROWNE, A., Worcester, Mass., goes to E. 
Washington, N. H. 

CORNELL, H. A., ord., Sing Sing, N. Y., Nov. 
19th. 

ENGLISH, J. M., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
called to Gloucester, Mass. 

EVANS, J., Chester, Ct., called to Canton, 
Mass. 

FULLER, H., Walworth, called to Lodi, Wis. 

FUSON, 8. K., Shelburn, goes to Bellmore, 
Ind. 

GALE, A., Jaffa, Palestine, died, Nov. 26th. 

GAY, J. 8., goes to Center Harbor, N. H. 

GORDON, J., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

GRANT, 8. B., D.D., Fitchburg, Mass., died, 
Dee. 17th. . 

wae Fitchburg, Mass., died, Dec. 


GUILD, H. A., Carrollton, goes to Parma, Il. 

HARRIS, A., called to Weston, Mass. 

HARVEY, R. N., called to Lawrence, N. Y. 

HUTCHINS, ord., Mexico, N. Y., Dec. 34. 

KENNEDY, J. C., goes to Petersburg, Ind. 

KING, H., Highland, supplies at Smyrna, 
Mich. 

LYON, F. 8., Attica, O., goes to Manchester, 
Mich. 

MARTELL, A., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 

MILLER, D. H., D.D., New York, called to 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, J. R., Kansas City, Mo., died, Dec. 
11th. 

RANDELL, W. H., ord., at Hartford, Conn. 

SEARS, W., Butler Co., Neb., ord., Dec. 12th. 

SEELEY, J. C., Cuba, N. Y., died, Dec., 224. 

SMITH, W. A., Canton, O., resigns. 

SNYDER, A., Hopkinton, N. H., resigns. 

TAYLOR, E. G., New Orleans, La., called to 
Providence, R. I. 

TUTTLE, J. C., ord., at Bellaire, O. 

WHEELOCK, J. R., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 

WHITE, 8. 8., Vershire, goes to Mt. Holly, Vt. 

WILKINSON, J. R., ord., Chesterfield, Va., 
Nov. 29th. 

WRIGHT, W., goes to Newtown, Ind. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BATCHELDER, J. 8., Webster, oalled to 
Nantucket, Mass. 

BEAIZLEY, T., Antioch, goes to Hydesville, 
Cal. 

BENNETT? J. L., Springfield, O., resigns, 

BENNETT, W. P., Mason City, Ia., resigns. 

BLAKESLEE, N. T., Depere, Wis., inst., at 
Mason City, Ia. 

BIDDLE, J. A., of Yale Theo. Sem., called to 
Milford, Ct. 

COLCORD, §., Jn., Greenvill 
Ch. of Alliance, N. Y., Dec. 

CONKLING, B. D., Hudson, ah called to 
Whitewater, Wis. 

CRACRAFT, J. rh D.D., Gambier, supplies 
at Norwalk, O 

CRESSMAN, A. “im of resite Theo, Sem., 
supplies ‘at Claristiela, O 

DAVIES, R. R., of Lane Theo. Sem., goes to 

Laclede, Mo 

GLADDEN, Wasarneton, of Tos INDEPEND- 
ENT, called to North ch., Springfield, Mass. 

FORD, F. F., Charlestown, Mass., supplies at 
Adrian, Mich 

HAMLIN, C., Bellows Falls, Vt., supplies at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOLMAN, §., East Weathersfield, Vt., died, 
Goshen, Mass., aged 76. 

HOLMES, T. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HOPKINS, 8., Topsham, Me., resigns. 

HOWARD i. C., East Braintree, Vt., goes to 
Hill, N. H 

HUNTRESS, E. 8., Maynard, goes to W, Box- 
ford, Mass. 

——- J. T., Cornish, N. HL, ord., Dec. 


ae inst,, at 


LOUNSBURY, H. os Shirley Village, goes to 
Soath Boston, M ass. 


MARETE, 8. 8., Nashua, N. H., inst., Dec, 
17th. 


OSBORNE, E. R., supplies at South Sandford, 
Me. 


PARSONS, H. M., Boston, Mass., resigns. 
om uae J., Beloit, Wis., died, Dec. 4th, aged 


aa ee T. P., Lansing, Mich., inst., Dec. 


RICHARDSON, D. W., Easton, called to E, 
Bridgewater, Mass, 

RUDDOCK, C. A., Munnsyville, N. Y., goes to 
Dartford, Wis. 


a E. P., Beloit, supplies at Depere, 
8. 


SARGENT, R. M., Godfrey, Ill., resigns. 

SEWALL, J., York, goes to Limerick, Me. 

SNOWDEN, R. B., Darien, Ct., resigns, 

ag C, A., Southboro’, goes to Hopkinton, 
ass, 


a D., Gorner, Ia., goes to Big Rock, 
TUTHILL, G, M., Kalamazoo, called to Worth- 


ington, Minn. 
had ohtg ~ Wa M., Webster, Mass., inst., 





4 WHITE, 0. H., D.D., Maplewood, Mass., re- 


signs 
WRIGHT, C. F., Norwalk, O., called to Aus 
tin, Minn. 

CHRISTIAN, 
DEAN, M.G., St. Paul, Minn., called to Green- 
ville, Mich, 


FURBGUSON, J. M., Albion, called to Swede 
Point, Ia. 


HOAG, J. B., Sylvania, goes to Toledo, O. 


JONES, J. 8., Skowhegan, Me., settled at 
South Portsmouth, R. I. 


KIRBY, J. 0., Lebanon, goes to Christians- 
burg, O. 
LANGDON, A.8., Corry, Pa., goes to Fairview. 


MAXWELL, J. 8., Hilandtown, Dl, called to 
Bellefontaine, O. 


SIMONDS, Cuiarx, Barton, Vt., settled at 
Stewartstown, N. H. 
, LUTHERAN. 


Cun. J. H., Brandonville, goes to Mason, W 
a. 


EVERETT, T. T., Red Hook, N. Y., goes to 
Dayton, O. 
FINK, R. A., D.D., Johnstown, Pa., goes to 
Cincinnati, O 
HOCK, R., goes to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
KERR, J. J., Myersville, Md., resigns. 
LEE, G. A., Smicksburg, goes to Dayton, Pa. 
MOSER, D. M., goes to Lockport, N. Y. 
PORR, W. 8., Brickersville, goes to Lancaster 
City, Pa 
REEDE, D. E., goes to Fryburg, Pa. 
SWARTZ, J., D.D., Williamsport, goes to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


HAMILTON, J., D.D., Opelika, Ala., died, 
Dee. 16th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BURNHAM, P. J., Cairo, supplies st Broad- 
albin, N. Y. 


BRYANT, H. W., Marrowbone, goes to Monnt 
Zion, ‘m. 

CLARK, F. G., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

CLELAND, R. W., Louisville, goes to Paris, 


COCKINS, J. M., Cedar Rapids, Ia., goes to 
Lawrence, Kangas. 


ace -* ar pammnen J., Rockford, IIL, inst., Dec. 
GARDNER, C. B., Cuba, goes to Rochester, 


ait? * N., Vassar, goes to Ludington, 
Mich. 


HUTCHINSON, J. N., Fairbury, goes to 
Marengo, Ill. 


LOWES, J. A. L., Oxford, supplies at Felicity 
and Cedron, O 


MORRISON, A. J., called to Franklin, N. C. 
McMILLAN, E. P., Burksville, Ky., resigns. 
NORTON, R., Livonia, goes to Lockport, N. Y. 


PRINGLE, H. C., Morristown, O., goes to 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


RICHARDSON, G. P., Garner Station, Miss., 
goes to Corsicana, Texas. 


SCHAEFFER, J. G., Girard, Kan., goes to 
Barnesville, O. 


VANCE, E. D., Kinsman, O., inst., Dec. 16th. 


WADDELL, E, Dargrow, goes to Star City, 
Ark, 


WALKER, L. F., Taylorsville, Ill, goes to In- 
dianapolis, Ind 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
BANKS, H. H., Morgantown, goes to States- 
ville, N. C. 
GRASTY, J. 8., D.D., Shelbyville, Ky., resigna, 


JELLY, A. M., Washington, N. J., goes to 
Baltimore, Md. 


eae” T. T., East Hanover, Va., ord., Dec. 
th, 


BULLAE: F. P., Covington, Ky., goes to 
Sparta, G: 

SLOSS, R., ioe York, goes to Titusville, Pa. 

waeeens. A., D.D., Springdale, Pa., inst., 
Dec. 2 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

POSTLEWAITE, W. M., New York, goes to 
Chicago, IL 

LINES, E. 8., of Wesleyan Theo. Sem., ord., 
at West i Haven, Conn. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO, 

BRELIVET, J. M., Burlington, Vt., ord., 
priest, Dec. 19th. 

HOGAN, W. J., Troy, N. Y., ord., priest, Dec. 
19th, 


RYAN, W. H., Boston, Mass., ord., priest, Dec. 
19th. 


BEFORMED (GERMAN). 


BOKUM, H., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. 
es % ae J. C., called to Prattsville, 


MILLER, E. D., Tuscarawas, goes to Schuyl- 
kill County, O. 
UNITARIAN. 
WALKER, J., D.D., ene Mass., died, 
Dec. ith, aged 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
BOYD, T.F., Bethel, Pa., resigns. 
GALLOWAY, J. B., goes to Clarence, Ia. 


GRAHAM, 8. H., New York, installed at 
Bellevue, Pa., Dec. 22d. 


PATIERSON, M. M., goes to Puckety and 
Aliegbeny, Pa. 


WALLACE, S. A., Monmouth, DL, called to 
St. Louis, M 0. 


WILKIN, R. E., Sandusky, Ia., resigns. 
UNIVERSALIST, 

COOK, Z., Franklin Grove, Ill, resigns. 

HOUGHTON, M. M., ord., at Bath, Me 





MOORE, A., Cleveland, 0., resigns, 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books ef the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

Since we desire te make this list a perfectly accurate 
bibliographical record of the books which reach us 
week by week, publishers are particularly requested to 
indicate the price of each volume sent us by mad or 
messenger. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 





Harper's Magazine begins the year with an 
excellent number, and one in which, of 
course, every member of the household will 
find something to his taste. In an admira- 
bie selection of topics lies the success of 
this most popular of our magazines, quite 
as much asin the literary strength of its 
list of contributors; and its editorial man- 
agement bas always been so judicious that 
it is no wonder that the periodica! has 
maintained its prominent position from 1850 
to 1875, It is very evident that the editor 
does not wait for articles on given subjects 
to come in to him, but tbat the suegestions 
he mnukes to his corps of writers bring him 
just the contributions he wants. It is this 
cirermstance which makes Harper's a mag- 
a-iné, and not a monthly scrap-bock. The 
pumber opens with a long illustrated poem 
exlled “* The Children’s Night”; Miss Wool 
son's account of “Tbe Ancient City” (St. 
Auvustine, Florida) is concluded; Mr. 
D; Mille’s‘*The Rape of the Gamp” and 
the series entitled “The First Century of 
the Republic” are continued; and the fif- 
teenth paper of Sefior Castelar’s “The Re- 
publican Movement in Europe” is pre- 
sented. The poetry of the number em- 
- braces a pretty oriental piece, of admirable 
conception, by R. H. Stoddard. Of the 
editorial departments the “ Editor’s Lit- 
erary Record” is much better than 
usual and the ‘Editor's Easy Chair” con- 
siderably weaker. The first subject dis- 
cussed is “ English Ritualisn and the Pub- 
lic Worship Bill,” and in the consideration 
of ihisimportant and timely topic the essay- 
ist says very little of value to the reader. 
When will writers on Ritualism discover 
that it is not, in its most important element, 
a thing of esthetics or taste? Mr. Glad- 
sione’s own discussion of the matter is 
essentially a superficial one because it 
neglects to treat at ell the question of the 
doctrine of the Ritualistic party. Lit can- 
dies during devoticn are innocent enough ; 
but the Ritualists’ altar-lights mean simply 
that Jesus Christ is veritably present in and 
under the sacramental bread and wine, 
there to be worshiped. The minister's 
numerous and parti-colored vestments are 
not things to be discussed from the milli- 
ner’s standpoint; but are visible indications 
that the wearer believes himself to be pos- 
sessed -of supernatural and miracle-work- 
ing powers amd an essential agent in the 
scheme of redemption. The Ritualistic 
clergyman could and would hold every one 
of bis sacramental tenets should he blow 
out bis candles, smother bis incense, and 
doff Lis vestments. Superficiality in the 
treatment of this question may be excused 
in the girls who think the flowers and 
music and vestments and candles at St. Al- 


ban’s and St. Mary the Virgin's ‘‘ sweet | 


pretty’; but grave publicists and religion- 
ists can never write on Ritualism what is 
worth much until they cast its externals 
out of sight and treat it as a consistent and 
prosely ting system of sacramentarian doc- 
trines. 

Scribner's Monthly opens with an article 
contaiving some of the pictures and some of 
the information to be found in M. Paul Mar- 
coy’s two sumptuous volumes of “ Travels in 
South America”; and of poetry and prose 
there is a good!y amount, by well-known 
writers. The features of the number, how- 
ever, are the beginnings of Dr. Holland’s 
“The Story of Sevenoaks” and Major J. W. 
Powell’s ‘‘ The Caiions of the Colorado,” a 
selies of papers which in theme and illus- 
trations promises to be the worthy suc- 
cessor of Mr. King’s entertaining and val- 
ueble “ The Great South” papers. F. W. 
Bourdilion, the young English poet, con- 
tributes a sonnet which shows that he can 
write poor poetry ; but the number contains 
another contribution in verse—Mr. E. C. 
Stedman's *“* Song from a Drama ”—which 





is so good and so brief that we quote it 
entire: 
“I know not ff moonlight or starlight 
Be soft on the land and the sea, 
I cateh but the near light, the far light 
Of eyes that are burning for me; 
The scent of the nicht, of the roses 
May burden the air for thee, Sweet— 
Tis only the breath of thy sighing 
I know, as I lie at thy feet. 


“The winds may be sobbing or singing, 
Their touch may be fervent or cold, 
The night-bells may toll or be ringing— 
I care not, with thee in my hold! 

The feast may go on, and the musi¢ 
Be scattered in ecstasy round— 

Thy whisper ‘liove thee! I love thee? 
Hath flooded my soul with its sound. 


“I think not of time that ts fiying, 
How short is the hour I have won, 
How near is this living to dying, 
Ifow the shadow still follows the sun; 
There is natght upon earth, no desire, 
Worth a thought, though ’twere had by asign! 
llove thee! Llovethee! bring nigher 
- Thy spirit, thy kisses, to mine!” 


The Atlantic Monthly begins the year, as 
has been its wont, with an exceptionally 
brilliant number. Mr. Longfellow con- 
tributes two poems—‘‘Cbharles Sumner” 
and “*The Old Bridge at Florence.” A 
couple of contributions from so eminent an 
author baye scarcely appeared in a single 
number of a magazine since The Allantic, 
in its earliest issues, used to print two or 
three poems by Emerson one after the 
other. Poetry is also contributed by T. B. 
Aldrich (in memory of Ralph Keeler), R. 
H. Stoddard, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
‘*Old Times on the Mississippi,” by Mark 
Twain, is a capital sketch; and interest will 
be felt in Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ The Americanized 
European” (apropos of Dr. E. H. Clarke and 
female education), Bayard Taylor's ‘‘ Life 
in Weimar,” and F. B. Sanborn’s first paper 
about John Brown. Robert Dale Owen's 
‘Recent Spiritual Phenomena” reads 
ridiculously enough now that the Katie 
King fraud has been exposed and Mr. Owen 
bas recanted. 

The Catholic World contains an able article 
on the late General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which we ad- 
vise those of our readers, Episcopal and 
otber, who may see the number to carefully 
examine. The Roman Catholics in this 
country and also in England are thoroughly 
alive to the weaknesses of the Episcopal- 
jans; and tbis article simply shows us again 
what we have often had occasion to note, 
that The Catholie World can depend for its 
controversial articles upon writers of 
marked ability. 


In the “ Nebula” of The Galary is printed 
a brief appreciative notice of the late 
John Richard Dennett, of The Nation; 
and then follows a litle essay on book 
criticism versus book puffery which is 
so good that we wish we could copy it 
entire. It begins with mentioning that the 
desire for thoroueh criticism of art, letters, 
and society in America is generally felt, and 
declares that within the past ten or fifteen 
years there has been advance in such criti- 
cism. ‘It has followed, as it must always 
follow, our advance in knowledge and 
studious preparation and the partial out- 
growth of our provincialism which is one 
of the bappy results of the war; for with 
nations, as with individuals, only trial and 
adversity can bring true development and 
valuable experience. But what Mr. Den- 
nett used to call ‘genial’ criticism still 
flourishes, as we all know. It is the sort 
that is most pleasing to book publishers and 
to most writers also; and it furnishes de- 
lightful bits for quotation in advertise- 
ments.” Such criticism, the writer goes on 
to say, is actually not worth much to the 
publisher and is worth nothing at all to the 
author. No prudent book-buyer pays atten- 
tion to “ genial” notices, and the only hope 
of doing any real and substantial good to 
the public is by discouraging pretenders 
and stimulating the earnest worker. With 
these views we are in profound sympathy; 
and while we cannot praise unreservedly 
a critical method so uniformly devoid of 
sympathy as was that of Mr. Dennett, we 
believe that in the present state of criticism 
the Saturday Reviewer, with his cultivated 
cynicism, is a more valuable literary worker 
than the Old Mr. Gently whom the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair” of Harper's lately depicted and 
praised, with his constant and sometimes 
ludicrous endeavors to mention all the good 
things possible about books coming under 
his notice, and as fewof the bad. And we 
disagree with the Galazy writer in his opin- 





enemies 








fon that “genial” criticism is ‘the sort 
most pleasing to book publishers,” however 
it may be to writers of books. Our own 
experience bas assuredly shown us that all 
our best publishers are much better pleased 
with honest and outspoken criticism than 
with gilt-edged and perfumed platitudes 
for praise from a frank and untrammeled 
reviewer, however fallible he be in his 
praise and blame alike, is worth something 
when it comes. 

“Our Monthly Gossip,” in L*ppincott’s 
Magazine, is usually one of its most attract- 
ive features, and this is true in case of the 
present number. The department includes, 
as it commonly does, several interesting 
articles, short and on topics unfamiliar to 
the most of us. T. A. T{rollope] writes of 
“ Venetian Cafés”; J. T. of “A New Mex- 
jean Christmas Eve”; and J. G. W. of 
“English Bible Translations.”* The latter 
writer treats usefully an important subject 
in English literature, to say nothing of its 
religious bearings. For the rest, Mr. 
Strahan’s “The New Hyperion” is con- 
cluded, as is George Macdonald’s ‘ Mal- 
colm; William Black’s ‘‘ Three Feathers” 
is continued; “Following the Tiber,” an 
illustrated account of Italian journeying, in 
two papers, is begun; and other contribu- 
tions combine to make a fairly good num- 
ber, but no more. 

The Overland Monthly for January 1s 
unusually good, and there fs no one of 
its Exstern contemporaries for the month 
which presents a more readable selection of 
articles. Only two of its contributors are 
writers of note—Joaquin Miller and Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Mr. Miller’s poem, ‘In 
Venice,” is not one of his best. Mr. Stod- 
dard presents the first part of a tale called 
** Bloomsbury Lodgings,” which is enter- 
taining but has a superabundance of un- 
profane slang. Of stories an( sketches the 
number has several to offer, there being, 
besides Mr. Stoddard’s, the first part of 
“ Playing with Fire,” by Dudu Fletcher; 
“The Ocean’s Christmas Gift,” by Miss E. 
A. Kinnen; ‘* The Romance of a Lodger,” 
by Emma Frances Dawson; ‘ Phabe 
of Sandy Gulch,” by Clara G. Dol- 
liver; and the “Autobiography of a Phi- 
losopher, by W. M. Fisher. We have been 
reminded by the literary style of Miss 
Fletcher’s story of some ef Mrs. Prescott 
Spofford’s work, and as the plot is made up 
of the love two women have for one man, 
other writers and their methods will per- 
haps occur to the reader. The scene, too, 
is laid in Venice, which city is depicted 
with the old-fashioned poetry of the place 
banging about it as it did before Joaquin 
Miller went there and to!d our readers of 
the real Venice he saw. But let us not give 
the impression that Miss Fletcher’s story is 
imitative or sentimental, It is neither, and 
she seems to possess ability sufficient to 
promise good work in the future. The 
more solid part of the number is furnished 
by E. G. Waite’s ‘‘ Californian Overland 
Railways”; R. W. Lubienski’s “St. Augus- 
tin, Bishop of Hippo: a glance at the 
struggle of his life”; John Muir’s ‘‘ Studies 
in the Sierra—Monntaio Building”; and W. 
M. Turner’s‘* Salmon Hatching on Mc- 
Cloud River.” 

Old and New, which was pubiished at the 
beginnning by H. O. Houghton & Co., and 
then by Roberts Brothers until the present 
time, passes with its current number into 
the bands of Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 
‘‘ This change,” says the magazine, “ made 
with a cordial good understanding between 
both firms, is madein and for the advan- 
tage of the readers of the journal, who 
secure certain facilities in the publication 
which it is not possible for a house to give 
as exclusively devoted to the publication of 
books as Messrs. Roberts, The cordial re- 
lations still subsist which have always ex- 
isted between their firm and this journal, 
and one of their active partners is still, as 
he has been from the beginning, one of the 
directors of the corporation which owns 
Old and New.” Some cf our readers may 
know that the magazine is owned by a 
stock company. Of the persons com- 
prising it the announcement goes on to 
say that “if it were necessary to publish 
the names of the gentlemen and ladies 
who form this corporation, many of them 
would be recognized as smong the leaders 
in the life of New England, or, as we bave 











a right to say, of the United States. They 
represent almost every phase of religious 
thought and almost every sphere of active 
life.” Mr, Tale remains the editor. For 
the present year the principal new feature 
isan enlargement of the department of 
Fine Art, asubject in which, by the way, 
Boston seems to be taking additional inter- 
est. The articles in the current number in- 
clude *‘ The Protestant Theory of Author- 
ity,” by Dr. Martineau; ‘*M. Guizot,” by 
Athanase Coquerel fils; and ** Which is 
the Actress?” by Miss Hale. In ‘* The 
Examiner” are signed reviews by H. F. 
J[enks] and C. C. S[hackford]. The new 
publishers of Old and New have the advan- 
tage of ahouse in New York, as well as 
Boston, and their familiarity with the trade 
is wide; so we congratulate the magazine 
on its new and bright prospects of success. 
RIA 

Ir was a happy thought on the part of 
the members of the Lotos Club, of this city, to 
publish a volume consisting entirely of con- 
tributions from their own members. And now 
that the book, Zotos Leaves (William F. Gill & 
Co.), has been issued in all the beauties of the 
typography of the Cambridge University Press 
and with numerous accompanying illustrations 
by some of out best artists, its projectors may 
well conclude that “on second thoughts’’ they 
are more glad than ever that the enterprise 
wae undertaken. The wealth of literary re- 
sources possessed by the club, as shown by 
their volume, is rather surprising even to those 
who were somewhat familiar with the names of 
the gentlemen composing it. Prefixed to its 
four hundred pages is a brief note by the 
editors, John Brougham and Jobn Elderkin, 
who seem to have spent their days and nights 
with Sir Thomas Browne and Milton’s prose. 
The literary contents proper, which fol- 
low this “brief but perspicuons prole- 
gomenon,’’ display a wide variety in the selec- 
tion of subjects, each writer contributing 
something of characteristic quality. Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the New York 7ribune, presents 
**Some Southern Reminiscences,” of the time, 
just after the war, when he was managing a 
cotton plantation in Louisiana. We cannot 
speak of all the various other articles ; but, as 
a sample of their quality and variety, we may 
mention “An Encounter with an Interviewer,” 
by Mark Twain; “The Theater,”’ an able defense 
of legitimate dramatic amusements, by John 
Elderkin; “ Fairy Gold,’’ an Irish sketch by 
the very man to write one, John Brougham; 
“The Truthful Resolver,’’ by Petroleum V. 
Nasby; ‘‘A Fatal Fortune,’’ by Wilkie Col- 
lins; “In Echo Cafion,” by Noah Brcoks; 
‘Players ina Large Drama,” by I. H. Bromley; 
and ‘* The Three Great Symphonists’’ (Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven), by Dr. James Pech. 
These are all in prose. Poetical contributions 
are offered by John [ay, John Brougham, 
Charles Gayler, C. McK. Leoser, C. E. L. 
Holmes, and Caryl Florio. This list is 
assuredly good enough; but of names 
we have not yet mentioned are W. J. Flor- 
ence, R. R. Roosevelt, Col. Thomas W. 
Knox, and William F, Gill, the publisher of the 
work, who contributes an essay on ‘‘ Edgar A. 
Poe and his Biographer, Rufus W. Griswold,” 
in which he takes extreme ground in favor of 
Poe and against Griswold. The success of 
this pleasant book may well challenge the 
other clubs to put forth their best endeavors to 
produce its equal ; and even the Century is fair- 
ly summoved to compete with the work of the 
younger literary consoclation. 


-eeeMr Augustus Hoppin seems to have 
closely connected of late his interests with 
those of James R. Osgood & Co., to the pubil- 
cations of which house he now, we believe, ¢x- 
clusively contributes. Messrs. Osgood bave 
added to their three elaborate books of pictures 
by him—“' Crossing the Atlantic,” ‘‘ Ups and 
Downs by Land and Water,” and “The Hay 
Fever”—a fourth, which is quite as attractive 
as any of its predecessors, both in theme and 
treatment. Oz the Nile is the title, and if one 
pauses to reflect that Mr. Hoppin is, probably, 
our best strictly society artist (we use the 
words for lack of a better term), he will feel 
sure before he opens the covers of the book 
that the incongruity of his modern men and 
pretty girls, on the one hand, and the Sphinx 
and the Pyramid of Cheops, on the other, 
will be amusing. Mr. Hoppin depicts modern 
life and persons with a fidelity which we 
should call photographic were photographs not 
apt to be more wooden and less typical than 
are bis drawings. We are not sorry, there- 
fore, that he has been to Egypt and seen 
things as they are and come home and piven 
us faithful and entertaining representations of 
the characteristic scenery and popniation of 
the country. Such pletures as plates xxiv 
(‘ Ascent of Cheops”) and xxv (‘‘Taking a 
Sketch of the Sph x”) will seem rather 
iconoclastic to those whose notions of modern 
Egypt are derived from romance or encient 
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history; but surely it is not often that antiq- agricultural chemistry and physiology at Howard Challen, of Philadelphia, proposes Have Youj3Read the January Number of the 
ulty gets the benefit of such admirable deline- | Munich. ‘ The Association for the Reform and | to publish an edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ation. Fach picture is accompanied by a brief 
deseriptive sketch; and we should add that the 
purchaser of the volume is not landed in Egypt 
at once but carried there from Paris by the 
easy stages of nine plates. In the volume, asa 
whole, the artist is seen at his best; and so is 
the beliotype process by which the pictures 
are prodneed. 

«-..The American Unitarian Association has 
published in a single volume a new and com- 
plete edition, rearranged, of The Works of Wil- 
liam E, Channing, D.D, The book is of crown 
8vo size, having 931 pages; and, notwithstand- 
log the fact that it contains the entire writings 
of Dr. Channing (as published in six volumes), 
the type is so large and handsome as to be 
perfectly legible by any eyes and the page is 
an open and attractive one, A better-printed 
volume hardly ever came from the excelient 
establishment of John Wilson & Son, in Cam- 
bridge. The binding too is both neat and 
strong. The one-volume edition of Channing 
published in London some years since by 
George Routledge & Sons was a marvel of 
cheapness and compactness; but this is much 
its superior in size, legibility, press-work, and 
binding, while the price (one dollar) is the 
same at which Routledge’s edition has hith- 
erto been sold here. The volume is un- 
questionably the cheapest ever produced 
in the United States and it excellently fulfills 
the plan which ‘ed the Association to produce 
it—to prepare a memorial of the Association’s 
semi-centennial which should‘place Channing’s 
works within the reach of all in portable form 
and at the lowest possible cost. In chron- 
icling the appearance of a new edition of the 
works of Channing we are not required to go 
beyond bibliographical details; but it cannot 
be amiss to say that the Unitarians ean fairly 
claim, now that this volume has appeared, 
that ignorance of the views of their most emi- 
nent divine, on the part of clergymen of other 
Christian bodies, is no longer excusable, A 
new opportunity is also afforded students of 
literature and of social science to acquaint 
themselves with some of the best thought of 
the century, couched ina singularly pure and 
beautiful style. 

--Mr, P. V. N. Myers’s Remains of Lost 
Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some 
notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas 
(Harper & Brothers) is neither a simple record 
of travel nor a historical work prepared at 
home, The narrative of a journey performed 
by the author and his brother two years since 
“runs through and gives unity to the work”’; 
but Mr. Myers has endeayored to make a book 
of more yalue than a mere personal story would 
have, to. which end he has regarded the jot- 
tings of his note-book “* simply as hints to be 
used or rejected as they contributed or 
failed to contribute to the general symme- 
try of a preconceived plan.” It is plain, there- 
fore, that his work needs only to be well writ- 
ten to fillauseful place on the shelf devoted 
to treatises on the old Esstern empires. Its 
style is clear and entertaining, in fact; and 
the book is one which, although it contributes 
little that is new to the materials for profound 
study of the subjects. of which it treats, we 
can recommend for interest and accuracy. The 
Ulustrations which accompany the well-printed 
text add much to the value of the volume. 


ae? 4eross the Sea and other Foems (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) is the.title of a small volume 
of poetry by Mr. Thomas 8. Chard, of Chicago. 
It consists of four poems—“* Across the Sea,” 
“The Seven Sleepers,’? “A Legend of St. 
John,”’ and ‘* The Blessed Vale.”? The dedica- 
tions are interesting, the first piece being in- 
scribed to David Swing, the second to Robert 
Collyer, the third to C. C. Bonney, and the 
fourth to H. N. Powers. The subject of the 
first was suggested by Cole’s “Voyage of 
Life.”? The poems are pleasantly and evenly 
written, and while they do not show evidences 
of the highest poetical talent on the part of 


.the author, they are better than usually appear 


in first books of verse. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the volume is attractive, 


.. The International Review for January pre- 
sents a good variety of articles on timely and 
yet important topics, and its list of contrib- 
utors includes, as we have now come to expect 
in this periodical, several names of eminence, 
The first paper is on “‘ Vienna and the Centen- 
nial,’ the writer of it being Prof. James M. 
Hart, of Cornell University, the author of 
the work on German universities which was 
lately reviewed at length in these columns, 
Prof. Iart’s article must not be considered to 
appear,too long after the Vienna Exposition of 
1873, since he discusses it with our own Cen- 
tennial Exhibition constantly in view. Curi- 
ously enough, hi3 article appears at a time 
almost equidistant from the two celebrations. 
“ Baron Liebig”’ is the title of the next paper, 
which consists of a very brief discussion of his 
work for science, the author being Prof. Au- 
gust Vogel, Liebig’s successor in the chair of 





Codification of the Law of Nations”’ is discussed 
and described by Kev. Dr. James B. Miles, of 
Boston, general secretary of the association; 
Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, of Florence, treats 
of ‘ The University System in Italy”; while 
the political article is furnished by Judge 
Cooley, of the University of Michigan, in 
“The Guaranty of Order and Republican Goy- 
ernment in the States.” The article which 
will attract the most attention, however, is 
President McCosh’s “Ideas in Nature Over- 
looked by Dr. Tyndall.” Among our Ameri- 
can scholars Dr. McCosh {s peculiarly fitted to 
discuss the methods and positions of Tyndall, 
and his paper will amply reward the student 
of contemporary science as well as the special 
reader of Tyndall, since Darwin and Huxley 
and their views are oceasionally mentioned in 
Dr. McCosh’s review of the special field dis- 
cussed. In the critical department a feature Is 
introduced which will be a grateful one to the 
student of contemporary literature on the Con- 
tinent. It consists of brief notices of several 
new Italian publications, prepared, we surmise, 
by George P. Marsh. The number introduces 
some improvements in typographical arrange- 
ment; but the two parts of the running title 
of the third article are misplaced on every 
page but tbe last. 


-...Taintor Brothers, of this city, have pub- 
lished in neat and inexpensive as well as con- 
venient form 7he Book of Psa’ms, arranged ac- 
cording to the original parallelisms, for re- 
eponsive reading. In the edition the King 
James version is strictly followed, the only 
peculiarity being the arrangement according 
to parallelisms. The printing indicates that 
the lines in italics should be read by the minis- 
ter or leader, those in Roman by the people, 
and those in capitals by both.- Of the very 
high value in churches congregationally or 
presbyterially governed ofthe custom of read- 
ing the psalms responsively we have so spoken 
hitberto that it is not necessary to say more at 
this time than to recommend this book of 
Mcssrs. Taintor as being worthy of examination 
by the churches, whether or rot they already 
eujoy the privilege of congregational use of the 
Psalms. The same publishers have issucd 
anew edition of Carmina Yalensia, Rev. F. V. 

_D. Garretson’s collection of Yale College songs. 
This book was the first elaborate one of its 
kind, its publication having antedated by a year 
the appearance of Rey. H. R. Waite’s ‘‘ Carmina 
Collegensia.”” Charles 8. Elliott’s ‘“‘Songs of 
Yale’’ appeared in 1870, we believe. The pres- 
ent edition of Mr. Garretson’s book is enriched 
by the addition of popular new songs, arranged 
by Messrs. J. O. Heald and 8. T. Dutton, of 
the class of 1873. The binding is new, the gilt 
college seal being replaced on the front cover 
by a representation in black of four fellows 
singing by the fence, a dear privilege appre- 
ciaied by every Yale man. A frontispiece is 
prefixed, the nine grouped vignettes of which 
comprise views of Alumni, Farnam, Dur- 
fee, and Sheffield halls, the library, the 
laboratory, the school of fine arts, the 
treasury, and the “ brick row.’’ It is, perhaps, 
worthy of mention that the two gentlemen 
comprising the firm which publishes the yol- 
ume are both graduates of Yale, so that the 
names of five Yale men appear on the title-page. 
B. L, Farjeon’s delightful story 
called The King of No-Land, having been com- 
pleted in its serial form in Harper's Bazar, has 
been issued im a neat pamphlet by Harper & 
Brothers. Like all that Mr. Farjeon_ writes, 
its interest is maintained to the close ; and yet 
the tale does not depend for the popularity it 
will be sure to get upon its plot alone. For 
Mr. Farjeou’s books bave in them a humanity 
and kindliness like those which lent to Dick- 
ens’s stories’ half their charm, The younger 
writer, however, is no imitator of mannerisms; 
but writes in his own way in accordance with a 
genius quite his own. The excellent illustrations 
which accompanied the story in its newspaper 
form are reproduced in its pamphlet issue, 
——— The Lady of Lawford and other Christmas 
Stories (Troy: H. B. Nims & Co.) is by the 
author of “The Holidays,” a lady with whore 
name we are not acquainted. The volume is 
made up of four stories for grown folks, or 
for anybody who is old enongh to enjoy a good 
tale, perhaps we had better say. All are vee 
antly written in a style modern, and yet 
keeping with the ancient times of which they 
so largely treat. The interest of each, further- 
more, is well sustained. The volume is printed 
and bound in a style which reflects much credit 
upon its Troy publishers and is admirably 
illustrated by F. O. C. Darley. Noyes, 
Holmes & Co, have published in neat form a 
new red-lize edition, in one volume, of Thoughts 
to Help and to Cheer, "meditations for every day 
in the year. 
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NOTES. 


J. B, Lippincott & Co. announce Jehn For- 
ster's new edition of the works of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, in seven volumes; Schiller’s 
“ Aisthetical Essays” ; and a “ History of the 
United States for Intermediate Schools,” by 





-Joseph T. Derry, of Augusta, Ga 





ress in two volumes at ten cents each, 


The University of Cambridge, England, we 
learn from The Academy, is shortly to have a 
professorship of Anglo-Saxon. The income 
from the Anglo-Saxon professorship fund at 
Cambridge, given by Dr. Bosworth, amounts 
now to £460 a year. As the required income 
for the professorship is £500, we may look for- 
ward to Cambridge having in about three 
years, for the first time in its history, 8 perma- 
nent professorship of Anglo-Saxon, 


The following advertisement has appeared in 
the last number or two of The Atheneum: 

“ After fifty-three years of literary labor, in 
the production of nearly one hundred and 
fifty works, Mr. John Timbsis compelled, by 
failing health, for a season to relinquish work. 
In his seventy-fourth year, and with only a 
small pension per annum to rely on, his friends 
feel that he has somé claim on poblic consider- 
ation and are raising a fund for his benefit.” 
Subscriptions amounting to some #40 have 
been sentin. Ifit be granted that Mr. Timbs 
has been merely a boox-maker, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has amused and instructed the 
public by legitimate literary artisansbip, and 
itis a sad commentary on the pecuniary re- 
wards of authorship that a man who has ad- 
dressed one hurdred and fifty somewhat pop- 
niar works to the better class of the reading 
public should be left in destitute circum- 
stances as age and consequent inability to work 
come on. 
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Shakespenre: Select P ays—The Tempest, ed'!t- 
ed by William Aldis Wright, & A. Wis 
Clarendon Press Series.) Oxford 
Clarendon. Press; mente and New York: 
Macmilian Co, 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. W ith ‘in 


vols. "18mo, pp. Ixxix, 360; xii 489, 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Extant Odes of Pindar. Translated into 
English, with introduction and notes, by 
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Christ and other Masters: an historical inquiry 
into some of the chief parullelisms and 
‘contrasts between Christiant'y and the re- 
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The Valiant Woman. A Series of Discourses In- 
tended for the Use of Women Living in the 
World. By Monselgneur Landriot. Trans 
lated from the French by Helena J.yons, 
P2mo, pp. 287. Boston: Patrick Donalo:...;, 150 

Sins of the Tongue and Jealousy in Woman’s 
Life; followed by Discourses on Rash Judg- 
ments, Patience, and Grace. By Mepqneer 
Landriot. Tianslated from the French by 
Helena Lyons, with preface by be Bishop 
of Kerry. 12mo, pp. 271. The sam 
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im taking orders for THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
($2.0 a year), a large, new, bright literary and family 
paper—pure, instructive, and amusing. Half of its 
pages full of beautiful pictures every week ; the other 
half containing the choicest reading matter. JAMES 
PARTON Contributing Editor. Like that great En- 
glish paper, the London Mlustrated News, it is highly 
moral, but entirely unsectarian and non-political, 
going ali over the world, alike to Protestant, Catholic, 
Pagan, and Jew. Also accompanying the paper each 
week a large engraving supplement (52 in a year), size 
17x24 inches. These are exquisite fac-similies of the 
finest steel engravings, copied by the new process of 
The Graphic Company; are on heavy tinted paper. 
with margins suitable for framing; and are trulya fine 
art gallery every year. Besides, each subscriber is pre- 
sented with the ehromo “Gold Fish, Fruits, and 
Flowers,” size 2x24 feet, in 27 of) colors, painted by 
Ramsey. Not only the largest and fAnest premium ever 
given, but the most wonderfully beautiful chromo ever 
produced. THE COMBINATION is unequaled. It ts 
an inatantaneous and pronownced success. Every good 
American takes at least one prper, of course. He 
takes this one because (1.) It is the nicest, newest, and 
best. (2.) It ts the cheapest, giving a great bargain, 
and thns suits the hard times. It sells itself. Be 
quick, if you want an agency. This time of the year 
any agent can make from 810 to $% per day. Send 
three stamps for specimens and Hberal terms; or, 
better yet, to save time, send $2.50 at once for a com- 
plete outfit and make $100 while you would otherwise 
be waiting. You are sure to take hold anyhow. 
Money refunded tf not perfectly satisfed or if the terri- 
tory you want ts already occupied. Address T. E. 
MOORS, Publisher, 1) Dey street (P.-O. Box 5450), New 
York. 


What the Press and Prominent Men say: 


We have room only for a few notices and extracts 
from the hundreds which we dally receive: 


“ Tur New ILLUSTRATED.—Here ts & novelty in the 
the newspaper line, a marvel of beauty as well as of 
what appears to us to be an excellent paper for fami- 
ly reading. The premium chromo isa genuine piece 
of art work, and not one of such daubs as have brought 
discredit to such a great extent on pictorial premi- 
ums. It is worthy of a place on the walls of any 
home.”"—The Christian at Work, N. Y. 

“ We are not surprised to learn that in the first few 
weeks of its existence it has rolled up such a subscrip- 
tion-list as to eclipse many of its older neighbors- 
Although a new paper, itis in old and skillful pub- 
lishing bands. We shake congratulatory hands with 
this stong infant; and, while we gaze in amazement 
at its rapid growth, we are pleased to Observe that it 
has plenty of financial ‘grucl’ to feed upon.’”’—Bur- 
dette Smith’s (New York) Pattern Bazaar. 

“ Parton's new paper, THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
ts just out in the hands of agents and is indeed a beau- 
tiful specimen. T. KE. Moore is the publisher, and he 
is launching it with marked skill and energy.”—Buf- 
falo (N. ¥.) Datly Courter. 


“I wish you speedy and great success in your wor- 
thy enterprise.”’— Rev.Charles F. Deems, Pastor Church 
of the Strangers, N. Y. 


ue 
WHAT OUR AGENTS SAY: 


There are a few out of hundreds. The originals 
ean be examined at our office and every word sub- 
stantiated: 

“ Been to work four days and have now on our list 
as subscribers 330 names.”—Weysser & Thompson, 
Agents, Phila., Pa. 

“In more than ten years’ experience as book and 
newspaper agent I have found nothing for which 
subscriptions can be 80 easily obtained. In less than 
tweive hours’ steady work I took forty orders—most- 
ly op two squares of one street. Every one admits it 
te the best, cheapest, and most popular newspaper 
combination ever offered.”—Abel Fletcher, Agent, Mas- 
silion, O. 

“Send me 100, all mounted. I took Worders this 
week.”— David Newton, Agent, New Philadelphia, O. 

“In one day this week I took 3% orders."—N, J. W. 
Le Cato, Agent, Meriden, Conn. 

£#” Scores of Agents are already at work on the 
“Illustrated Weekly.” Nota single Agent is making 
less than $5 every day clear, while many are making 
$20 every day clear—evidence of which will be sent 
with specimens or outfit. 


Our Responsibility. 


In justice to ourselves aud that we may not be 
classed with the many tmpositions practiced upon 
the public, and also that agents may not delay taking 
tp this BEST BUSINES; OF THE YEAR by any 
lack of confidence, we give below a few prominent 


References, by Permission: 


Tnos. O’KANE, Publisher and Bookseller, No. 136 
Nassau street, New York. 

A. B. Bennett, Printer, No. 18 Liberty street, New 
York. 

THos. L. RAYMOND, President of the Produce 
Bank, N. ¥. 

BaMUEL CONOVER, Cashier of the Produce Bank, 
N. Y. 

E. P. Cows, Advertising Manager of The Christian at 
Work, New York. 

A. BCORDETrE SmITU, Publisher of Smith's Pattern 
Bazaar, 914 Broadway, New York. 

Vv. P. WiLson & Son, Publishers North Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Times. 


We give the addresses in full, so that you will get 
an answer without delay if you choose to make in- 
quiries, which we will be happy te have you do. 


T. E. MOORE, 
Publisher, 


P. O.-Bex 6400, Re. 11 Dey street, Rew York. 


“ THE INDEPENDENT. 


{January 7, 1875, 
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HEALTH-LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 


IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 
FULL PARTICULARS BY MAIL. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 


46 EAST i4th STREET, N: Y. 





HEALTH RESTORED AND MUSCU- 
LAR STRENGTH DEVELOPED. 
The Circulation Equalized and Invigorated 
Relieves the Aching Brain, 
STRENCTHENS WEAK ORCANS, 
Deepens the Breathing, 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
Quiets Nervous Irritability, 
Regulates the Heart's Action, 
Promotes Digestion, 
Increases General Vitality, 


Relieves Dyspepsia. 








including DAIRYIN 


Specimens Drees Address GEO. W 


THE ONLY LIVE-STOCK PAPER. 


The National Live-Stock Journal, ,Pu!ished CHICAGO. 


3 Is THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS PA. 


PER in the United States exclusivel devoted to Live Stock. It tells all about Bracing Feeding, ete 
Terms—$2 $i.f3 3d per annum, ine We nUST a rae Reductions to Clubs, 


CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ills. 





‘A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Ete 


Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 


The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER 2th. 





SIZE of “ The Normal Class’: 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “ The Norma! Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


vhinge! Now. and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
W. F. win. For Prayer, Praise, and Re- 
vival Saateee comprising the’ leading favorite 
songs, with many choice new ones, 
sira ‘bie collection of Devotional Hymne and 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 handsome pages: 
ice, paper. 25 cents; $20 per 100. Boards 30 cents ; 
Cloth, flexible, 35 cts ; $30 per 100. Matied § at 
retail prices, 'Publisbe HORACE WATE 
& 60N, 481 Broadway, New York. Box 4567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


o Sewin Sunda day school fe Song Book. By | 
ERWIN 160 Pages. 
Mieudia Hi oP Choice | A Tinted Paper, 
ane Price in’ Bon rae, 
GO per Rey S30 per 10 100. Mailed a retail 
bse: Publishers, ACE WATERS & 
481 Broadway, 8.Y. P.-O0. Box 3567, 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
A. 8. BAKNEs 
11 and 113 WILLIAM ST., NEw" YORK. 


Subscribers. 


We have arranged with DESMOND & CO., 915 Race 
st., Philadelphia, Pa., by which each subscriber to this 














1875.— Postpaid .—$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
LY ILLUSTRATED. {#7 Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


HURD & BOPGHTON, Pabtichers, | 13 Awe 
ter Place, New York. talogues sen 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


MACMILLAN i CO.’8 complete classified Cat- 
slogue of Books in all Departments of Literature 
(with index) sont S post on rreseipt of 6 cents. 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, will be 
mailed free on application. 


_ STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


NEW GAMES. 


pestle 
Vignette Authors - += + «© Price 50c. 
Sliced Animals ..-+ + = “ 50¢ 
Crescent - = = © © = « = = * Y5e, 
Snap - -« *© «= = «© = «© = = * Qe, 
Quartette Union War Game - “ 50c. 























Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 


E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND IMPORTERS OF 


Games and Home Amusements, 
41 John street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

= Transfer Bape with full instructions and 24 vg. 

talog: t post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts, 

1 oO} They are otaede Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, Insects, ve and Comic pe 

&c. They can be easily an erred to any article so 

as to imftate the most beautiful painting. Also “ 
seautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for S0cents, Agen 

Wanted. Address J. Le PATTEN & CO., 11 Pine St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 














per Bs entitled to receive a book of choice 
paber is e poetical works of 


BYRON MOORE, AND BURNS, 


by sending l(c. to the above address. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 

A FREE LANGE AN TE ele OF LIFE 
By Pror. W. C. WILKINSON. 
ee rrrny. $1.50. 

Of these essays says the Boston Journal: 

“They are the work of a vigorous thinker and a 
keen, versatile, and Pangsnt writer, and are amon a 
—— most readabl le and intelligent essays in our rece 


IT AND HISTORT ‘a Es- 
— "GR Ys Ob LORD MACAULA 


lv peo ROBB ina vin s.0ess -oneb2boesepeod $2.50. 
“This edition is Sitnirabl nite in size and style 
pee Bory students in our oe ¢ ical aud professional 
ac’ 


ALBERT 1 MASON, Publisher, 
Astor Piace, N Vr. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


Svo, $2.50. 


* Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on all 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 
with (such) propositions.” 

—Fortnightly Review. 











HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 








“THE PEARD.” 





APERFECT SCHOOL DESK, CHANGED TO A 8ET- 
TEE SIMPLY OR ENTIRELY FOLDED AWAY. 
ABSO LUTELY DEFIES COMPETI TION. 
Other styles, the ‘ ay Ady * “GEM,” and “ECONOMIC.” 


for Catalogu 
THR NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


lil and 113 William 8t., Mew York. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT Meat & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Charch & School 
FURNITURE. 


e a h ', 


J 





SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great ime. 
provement on old style. Alse 


Shipman’s Achesive Letter File, 


on oLD articie in general use by 
roads, Ins E Compani 
ers, Business Men, and Book-keepers: a” 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray St. 
es” 





FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, ee 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies 
| Saye or any three —- may be sele 
a term of esi oe me ce f ays $60 pays board 
common Englis ristian but non-aeetarian. 
Address JOS. E. RING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


oultten Hill Seminarv for Young Ladi 
mn. Address Misss EMIL Y NELSO SN rh 








Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
school, address A. B. WIGGLN, Saugerties, N. Y. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established — superiority over other Organ In- 
structors and is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The only thorough Piano Instructor. All good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


The bert of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful an 
rangement oe melodies. Within reach of all 
performers. ice, boards, $2.50; cloth, 3; gl gilt, $4 


THE REWARD. 
The New Sabbath-school Singing 


A coliection of beautiful hymns and tunes _—! 
with an chomapters system of instruction in 
music. Price 3 cents 








Any of the above gent, pastente, on receipt of price. 
LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The New and Valuable Sunday- 
school Music Book, 


THE HYMNARY 


WITH TUNES, 


= 8. LASAR, ts petting to be more and more appre- 
ciated and the sales have greatly increased. 
Testimonials giving the strongest possible endorse- 





ment of the work slave ‘bee nm received from 
DuRYEA, CUYLER, and ee SMITH, as well as from 
the musical “pees of ‘the Christian Union, INDE 
ee, N. une, Church and State, and many 
others 
The Hymns are all standard and beyond question 
good. The musicis easily learned b = — oe 
and, though somewhat difficult at %, soes 
‘ail to give unqualified satisfaction Ghent ad 
THE HAMNARY contains 176 pages and is hand- 
somely gotten up on tinted paper. 
Price 50 Cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 
1" One Copy sent to examine on receipt of 4 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. ¥. 
91 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


is acknowledged to be the it Boo! ook, sees 
sued for Revival and Sun aun rr 
Specimen copy sent by m on receipt © 

cts.; 83.60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


is beving & more extended sale than say Seok 

ofa similar character ever before issue The 
oars for elo of copies (which are sent by 
mail on vores t of 30 cts.) je in ara: arly every 
case tollo a 4 orders, showing that 
the contents seg the are its sure p Bae a 
mendation. Address al orders to 


ishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 








Delightful songs for Sundsy-sohoo! work. Temper. 
ance, Christmas, New Year, and Concert Ex 
wary is, it, Lessons arranged for 18/5. Ready Jan- 


er mon Copian, Be, fe $30. Address 
DOWLING, 





st, St. Mo. 
EDUCATION Zi BARVIN Gringsvilie TL” not 
oO b li Conservatory of Music affords the TROPHIES OF SONG. 
SPLINT dest instructions in st circulars to es | _ By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, With an introduction by 
Dr. E. Tourjee. Price $1.25. The book is invaluable 
ratory of Musle, Bet ge dtordine va multitude of “tncldente whose nas 
Oberlin, o. fresh interest to fami] 





TEACHERS wanting itions next session see 
Ft School Institutes” App. App. Form. Demand 
for teacners now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bona st. 





the Bunda: ~ hool, the Church Servi mA uae 
e -8¢ and es 
Praise Meeting. i 


the 
Boston: D. LOTHRUP & CO., Publishers. 
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SACRED MUSIC BOOKS 


for 1875. 
RIVEROF LIFE, Sit Buse 
day-school Buok. H.S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


LEADERS 22 asa 


ing-school Co: 
THOMAS'S QUARTETS 
THOMATE OU Ms fay oe 
DANK s ANTHEM 


Ss. —- te ne forall the 
SEE of the Episcopal Church Danks. 


BOkenok ANTHEM 


K.¢ . Anthems. very full, 
WO Pen e good, and already popular collection. 


SONG MONARCH. Sistine 


cemeoks. Not much Sacred Music, but an admi 
paratory course, with a large quantity of secular 
Susie for practice. H. R. Palmer and L. O. Emerson, 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. Il. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Reliaile and Tried Books 


FOR THE 


CHOIR, SINGING-SCHOOL, AND 
CONVENTION. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
“ THE SCEPTER,” 
_. “THE CORONATION” 


ARE NOT SURPASSED. 





@if you have not tried them, do so. 
t?"Booksellers sell them. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th st., N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON STREET, Chicago. 


LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Erc. 
By 8S. W. STRAUB. 
It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 
ee = ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
an ad, literally full of “Good Cheer” in all its depart- 


avery live teacher and leader will find it “ just what 
In stiff paper covers, 50 conta, single; $5 per dozen. 

In board covers, & cents, single; $6 per dozen. A 

specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 50 cenis. 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, Ill. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 


Mmoom 171s’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. $1 
ayear. Send 10 cts. forspecimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
ranged Masic Store in New England, with Chicker 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue 
€.M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn, 














PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


DING THEIR OWN PRAISES! 


MORE THAN 


32,000 


ACTUALLY IN DSB. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & 60. 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Their ORGAN WORKS are the most extensive in 
the world, occupying eight extensive factories, em- 
ploying over 500 operatives. Constantly behind their 
orders. Their instruments are universally conceded 
to possess the RICHEST and SWEETEST TONE, in the 
most ELEGANT and DURABLE CASES. In short, all 
that is desirable in w reed organ is found in them. 

MBustrated Catalogue sent on application 
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PROVED 


CABINET 











ee) JAQAAAAAGA ORGAN COMPAN 


S 350 


FORTY OA\FFERENT 





SIXLES. 


GRAND 
MBINA TIO! 





$500 











‘LISCRIBNER'S PATENT QUALIFYING 


TUBES. | 








PIPE ORGANS O 


QuauitY OF fone ULLY 
4 SAM, 











Equatto #— 
E WICAPACITY. {le 


“a 








RELIABLE 










































































All the late //, 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


SMITH & NIXON, Cincinnati, O. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, O. 

S. HAMILTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. N. HEMPSTEAD, Wilwaukee, Wis. 
LESSLIE, KIRROW & SMITH, Toronto, Ont. 





STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Modats of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 


Every Piane Warranted for Five Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES,_#3 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best mad e. a elastic and the tone 


werful, pure, 
WTERS Concerto ORGANS 
— be excelio’ in tone or benuty; they defy 
‘ He on. The Concerta, Stop isa fine mita- 
6 
7 emo OL TREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
os the Heo aoe oad cnet prc bare 
-hand ins 
je nd 1 A/WANTs 
fe", Tiberal® discount F ae Teuchers, Minis 








all raged Unt Rlosyen altos. 
a mai 
Hons rt & GON, No. 451 Brond- 


GEO, STECK & C0. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITICN. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fonrteenth Street, New York. 








The Choral Pipe Organ. 


eet-toned, Powerful, and Economical. Capable 

of Pine, grand effects of the large organs. pose, organ 

at less cost than any — make. Endorsed by the 

most eminent musi and organists ‘and numer 

ous churches. 

The City of Boston selected these organs for ite 

largest Public penton Bd over all competitors. 

8 $400, to ordin y] organs. 

Size A, $500, equal to 1,200 organs. Sizes B, C, and D, 

$00.0 nd equal to 7 ordinarily 

costing MUCH MORE THAN DOUBLE AMOUNTS. 
Send for eirculars to 


Cc. H. RYDER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Also builder of the LARGEST SIZE Church Organs. 


for CHURCH, CHAPEL and PAR- 
OR fH ANS @.: LOR. 8u rior he b eta of 
MP SOBEN SLAY, 


No. 116 Christopher street, W. ¥. 








BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST na OF PIANOS IN THE 
MARKET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON 1 APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 
Reliable Agencies costes = jocstaine where none 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Mi Mustrated Circular aad Price-List. 


"AGEN TS WANTED. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Just 1 suena specially for the Holidays, new edi- 


YOUN G PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY, 

KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY oF THE ae ee. 
at on Poe ASSISTANT AND 
RATED NEW WORLD and the HOLY BIBLE 
ese are all ob stccens illustrated and agents are 
baving remarka witn them. Address, in 


rson or 
pera E GON f BIT.L PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Norwich, Conn. 




















AGENTS... 


ee 


Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 

Box 2787, New York, 
or 

W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, D1. 

K AGENTS WANTED 


ere TELL IT ALL 










Priest I 
uction by Mra, Stewe. This story of s 
e ls hidden life,” 
Mysteries, secret doings, etc. of the Mormons az a 
cy Bright, Pure 





over: 
where, with wvery ody. a aoa outeells all other books three to 
one. Min > sa speed tt.” Eminent women 
endorse it. Every y ge it; A azents are seiling 
— 10 to 202 J day { 25th thowsand now in press! We 
)00 more trusty agents NOW — men or women — and 
pe wa i mail Outfit Free ta those who will canvass. 
pamphlets with full particulars, terms, ete. ent sive te all. 
Address A. D. Wortniscton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 













AGENTS WANTED FOR THB 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 

Bein ng @ full and anthentic account of the struggles 
ofthe American farmers against the extortinns of the 
Railroad Companies, with a history of the rise and 
progress of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry. It is 
endorsed by all the leading Grangers and eels at 
sight. Send for _semee pages and terms to Sear 
and see why it sells faster than any other book. Ad- 
dress pace As PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Chicago, | 


The Ways 
of Women, 


by Prof, J. V.C. SMITH, M.D, as a 
issued from the American piesa. Dr. Hall save,“ Eveny Cuartee we 
A RICH MINS OP INFORMATION.” The New York Wo: Id eave, * fy ee 
A BOOK FULL OP BOUND INFORMATION FUR BOTW oEXEs.” Tr Moths, 
the velebrated Freaca ——— says,“ Every race 19 west, ere 
CHAFY 18 missine.” A grand canaries » | tor egen a! WHY sit 
STILL, compiaining ofhard times! This beok wri sell. Rerd for 
Circulsre; saa7 Paez, DUSTIN,GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Coom 
everywhere 


S $75 t0 $250 per month, sate soatee 


Sn male, to introduce the GENUINE’! MPROVED 
& FAMILY SKEWING MA- 
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I ENOW NOT. 


BY BELLE W. COOKE 





I kxow not what the day may brin; 
Of sorrow or of sweetness, 
I only know that God must give 
Its measure of completeness; 
I reach for wisdom in tbe dark, 
And God fills up the measure— 
Sometimes with tears, sometimes with cares, 
Sometimes with peace and pleasure. 


From hours of grief and saddened face 
True wealth of heart I borrow, 

And heavenly wisdom oftenest comes 
Clad in the guise of sorrow; 

I know not which Is best for me 
Of all Lis merey bringeth, 

I know ITis praises every day 
My willing spirit singeth. 


I know not what my life may yield 
Of fruit that will not perish, 
I know God gives both seed and soil, 
And all the growth must cherish. 
How great his work! How-small my part! 
I wonder at my weakness, 
And his great patience fills my heart 
With gratitude and meekness. 


I know not what e’en Heaven can give 
To blessed souls who gain it; 
I know God’s goodness it must show, 
For earth cannot contain it. 
And if Eternity but rings 
With love, the same sweet story 
That earth is telling every day— 
“Thine, Lord, shall be the glory.” 
ee 


“IN MEMORIA” 





BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





Tre year 1874 has been marked by an 
unusual mortality in the anti-slavery ranks, 
Among the more prominent advocates who 
have passed on are Rev. Beriah Green, one 
of the signers of the “ Declaration of Senti- 
ments” and president of the first National 
Anti-slavery Convention, held at Philadel- 
phia, in 1833, a profound thinker and rea- 
soner, a bold pleader, and an uncompro- 
mising Abolitionist; J. Miller McKim, 
avotber signer of the Declaration and for 
& quarter of a century the efficient and 
indefatigable general agent of the Pennsyl- 
vonia Anti-slavery Society, and subse- 
quenily conspicuous for his efforts to estab- 
lish freedmen’s schools throughout the 
South; Benjamin C. Bacon, oneof the twelve 
who formed the New England A. S. Society 
on the ist of January, 1832, on the basis of 
immediate and uncondilional emancipation, 
the parent of all otber similar societies in 
the land; Charles L. Remond, an eloquent 
and impassioned colored Jecturer, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic; Wil- 
liam C. Nell (colored), author of a valuable 
historical volume respecting the bravery 
and patriotism of colored soldiers in the 
Revolutionayy struggle and in the War of 
1812-14; Rev. Andrew T. Foss, for several 
years a persuasive and cogent lecturing 
agent, who might have remained “at ease 
in Zion,” but who chose to take his lot with 
the proscribed friends of the oppressed; 
David Lee Child, who was among the earli- 
est and stoutest in the death-grapple with 
the slave power, aman of varied talents 
and acquirements; and on the threshold 
of the year Sarah BL Grimké, one of 
“Carolina's high-souled daughters,” who, 
with her equally devoted sister, Angelina, 
came to Massachusetts in 1837, and for ad- 
dressing promiscuous pubiic assemblies in 
bebalf of the hapless Soutbern bondmen 
elicited an ecclesiastical bull from a gen- 
eral convention of orthodox clergymen, 
strongly condemnatory of such conduct, as 
alike unscewly and unscriptural! She was 
a saintly woman, worthy of an apostolic 
age and especially worthy to be long and 
gratefuliy remembered by the race whose 
liberation she so earnestly sought. 

In this list I do not include Charles 
Sunaner, though be died in April last, as be 
was never a member of any anti-slavery 
organization and became tbe public advo- 
cate of equal rights for all at a much Jater 
period; nor is it necessary for me here to 
descapt upon the immense service he ren. 
dered to the righteous cause he so ardently 
espoused. Oh! for a presence like his 
egain io the Senate of the United States! 





To-day, December 28th, this impressive 
record is completed by the telegraphic an- 
nouncement of the decease of one who, by 
reason of his intellectual and moral force, 


his munificent liberality, bis rare self-ab-— 


negation, his stirring eloquence, his cour- 
ageous and resplendent example, his per- 
sonal gifts and graces, his all-embracing 
philanthropy, made himself pre-eminent in 
the tremendous struggle for the abolition 
of slavery. To whom can I refer but to 
that great and good man, Gerrit Smith? 
His case is hardly to be paralleled among 
the benefactors of mankind in this or any 
other country. The language of eulogy, 
often so absurdly or so tumidly applied, may 
in this instance be used in its strongest 
form without danger of exaggeration. No 
description of sublime deeds can match 
their performance. Truly, in the Peterboro 
philanthropist and reformer was seen 


“A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man ”— 

. 


of aman not only remarkable for the beauty 
and stateliness of his person, the suavity of 
hi3 manners, and the charm of his social 
intercourse; but exceptional among millions 
in what he achieved in the matter of self- 
conquest over the strongest temptations and 
tbe most ample opportunities to lead a 
luxurious and purely worldly life. For, 
while it Is not true that we are absolutely 
the creatures of circumstances, it is certain 
that circumstances have much to do with 
the formation of our character and.-the 
shaping of our destiny. Generally, to be 
born in poverty is a less misfortune than to 
be reared in abounding affluence—for in the 
one case the chance is upward, In the other 
deterioration; but there are many excep- 
tional cases, as notably in the present case. 

The father of Gerrit Smith, though com- 


mencing bis career & very poor man, was 
o 


so successful in business as to accumulate a 
handsome fortune, his Janded possessions 
in New York and elsewhere being immense. 
His son at an early period received such a 
bequest as would suffice ordinarily to inflate 
and vitiateany one subjected to so perilous 
arisk. At one time (besides much other 
property) he held not less than seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land—a 
ducal heritage. Dlappily, his heart was 
soon touched with a divine sympathy for 
suffering humanity in its endless forms, and 
his moral vision was purged to see the 
emptiness of riches, unless conscientiously 
and benevolently disbursed to give eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame, liberty to the 
captive, and in such other methods as would 
best subserve the generai good. 

Henceforth he held his means in trust as 
a steward of God. 


“ Large was his bounty and his soul sincere.” 


His charities began to flow forth in a peren- 
nial and ever-widening stream ; not without 
careful guidance, though many times bis 
kindness was deceptively used and bacely 
misapplied by unworthy solicitors. The 
fame of his generosity naturally subjected 
him to all sorts of importunities, from all 
parta of the country, for the most hetero- 
geneous objects. If these could be accu- 
rately recorded, they would be seen to be 
legion—some of them extremely ludicrous, 
others glaringly preposterous, others self- 
ishly cool and calculating; and others well 
deserving of commiseration and assistance. 
It must have required extraordinary pa- 
tience and urbanity on bis part to attend to 
such incessant applications; and these qual- 
ities he at all times possessed. 

What he actually gave away will proba- 
biy never be Known except by Him who 
seeth in secret and In the end is sure to 
reward openly. THis private gilts for the 
relief of the poor and needy and for many 
other worthy objects, extended in so many 
directions and continued for so long a 
period (more than half a century of profuse 
almsgiving), must have made a large aggre- 
gate. Like Job, he could truthfully de- 
clare: “‘ If I have withheld the poor from 
their desire, or have caused the eyes of the 
widow to fail, or have eaten my morsel 
alone and the fatherless hath not eaten 
thereof ; if 1 have seen any perish for want 
of clothing, or any poor without covering; 
if his loins have not blessed me and if he 
were not warmed with the fleece of my 
sheep; if I have lifted my hand against the 
fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate; 
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then let mine arm fall from my shoulder- 
blade and mine arm be broken from the 
bone.” je 

So much for a beneficence which keeps 
the left hand ignorant of what the right 
band performs. 

His public donations were on a large. 
scale and multitudinous. Common schools, 
seminaries, colleges, and other institutions 
of learning were specially aided in propor- 
tion to their necessities and importance. 
No one saw more clearly than bimself that 
intelligence and virtue must constitute the 
pillars of the Republic, and, therefore, the 
instruction of the masses ig a primal duty. 
Of course, he could not but take the deep- 
est interest in the establishment of schools 
for the hitherto uninstructed Freedmen at 
the South and liberally contributed to their 
success, 

Long before slavery was abolished he 
endeavored to get as many free colored 
men as possible settled upon lands and in 
homes of theirown. To this end he gave 
forty acres apiece to three thousand colored 
men—in all one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand acres—not omitting poor white men 
from a similar favor. 

We have seen how he put the tempta- 
tions of great riches under his feet. Let 


us now se@ under what circumstances he’ 


became an Abolitionist. 

iis father was a slaveholder, and re 
mained such until the total abolition of 
slavery in the Empire State, in 1827—a 
parental example not favorable to filial 
advancement in the assertion of equal 
rights. ‘Twice married, he took his second 
wife (in all respects worthy of him and 
animated by the same blessed spirit) from 
one of the most distinguished slaveholding 
families in Virginia. Instead of the family 
relationship bluoting. his sensibility to the 
wretched condition of the Soutbern bond- 
men, it quickened his sympathy to dis- 
cover a method for their relief. At 
the outset deceived, like-many other 
good people at the North, by the specious 
pretensions of the American Colonization 
Society, he became a large contributor to 
its funds and one of its prominent advocates. 
The earliest speech made by him in its be- 
half that I have seen was at the annual 
meeting of that socicty, in January, 1831; 
and, on reading it, it is curious to observe 
what a mingling of sympathy and repulsion 
toward the colored race ran through. his 
argument. He painted in glowing colors 


- the mighty work sought to be accomplished 


by the colonization scheme in the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of Africa, the sup- 
pression of the foreign slave trade, the bet- 
tering the condition of the free colored emi- 
grants, and incidentally softening the rigors 
of those held in bondage. But of the blacks 
be said: ‘‘They ure incapable of free- 
dom on our soil. They cannot ris¢ in 
our estcem above the level of the 
moral state of the land of their ori- 
gin, which is their appropriate, their only 
home; and bow important is it, as it re- 


spects our character abroad, that we. 


should hasten to clear our land of our black 
population!” This hallucination lasted 
only for a time,and mo man since has 
shown more abhorrence of such a spirit of 
caste or vindicated human brotherhood in 
more eloquent terms than himself. His 
latest printed testimonies are diametrically 
opposite to his old sentiments, and in earn- 
est support of all that is included in Mr. 
Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill. No atonement 
was ever more thoroughly made. 

Up to October, 1835, Mr. Smith bad not 
joined the anti-slavery movement; but, 
roused to a sense of the flagrant injustice 
done to the Abolitionists in the matier of 
free speech and free discussion, he was 
self-prompted to attend 4 convention 
held tbat month at Utica, for the 
formation of a state anti-slavery society— 
all the more because of the mobocratic 
threats that had been made against the 


' meeting. The result was a lawless invasion’ 


of the convention by the leading citizens of 
the place, backed by “ lewd fellows of the 
baser sort,” so that no business could be 
transacted; whereupon Gerrit Smith came 
forward and, protesting against so gross 
ap outrage, invited the delegates to Peter. 
boro’, assuring them that there they should 
find protection and fair play. Accordingly 
an adjournment was made, and the conven- 
tion held in that famous little village, Mr 
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Smith presenting the following resolution 
and sustuining it in a truly inspired speech : 

“* Resolved, That the right of free discus- 
sion, given to us by God and asserted and 
guarded by the laws of our country, is a 
right so vital to man’s freedom and dignity 
and usefulness that we can never be guilty 
of its surrender without coasnting to ex- 
change that freedom for slavery and tbat 
dignity and usefulness for debasement and 
worthlessness.”’ 

The die was cast. From that eventful 
hour Mr. Smith nobly took upon bimself all 
the odium, proscription, and peril attached 
toa profession of Abolitionism, became a 
member and officer of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, and exerted a mighty in- 
fluence for the extirpation of that nefarious 
system, rightly designated as ‘‘ the sum of 
all villainies.”’ 

Other good causes secured his approval 
and support—peace, international arbitra- 
tion, temperance, moral reform, suffrage 
irrespective of sex, freedom of religious 
opinion, redress of Indian wrongs, etc., etc. 
Whoie-souled in all things, he could exclaim, 
with Terence: “ lomo sum; humani nihil 
& me alienum puto.” Forever honored and 
blessed be his memory. 

* Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy. 
The voice at midnight came, 
He started up to hear; 


A mortal arrow pierced his frame, 
He fell—but felt no fear.” 





A WOMAN'S LETTERS FRO 
WASHINGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 





Tue old year is passing from us with a 
resplendent smile. Dazzling in azure and 
gold, it is going away from the world. This 
last day of 1874 is the perfection of a win- 
ter’a day, yet of a winter’s day that could 
be born only of this tempered latitude 
Not a flake of snow lies anywhere in sight, 
The ground is not even frozen. Yet the 
atmosphere, all infiltrated with sunshine, is 
clear, crisp, life-giving. One would think 
that ‘‘Lady’s Day” had come already, there 
are 80 many bright women abroad. State- 
ly coaches, snug coupés, airy philetons 
line the thoroughfares, while all the 
avenues are gay with women and cbildren. 
It made me sad to look into a book-sbop 
window a little while ago. From it within 
less than a week sprang one of the saddest 
tragedies ever enacted in the Capital. You 
have read of it already, I suppose. Tlowa 
clergyman of this city—the pastor of a 
West End church, a man of culture and of 
more than ordinary talents, a man respected 
much and deeply beloved by all who knew 
him, yet a man alone and sorrowful in his 
personal life—was detected in taking a book 
from this shop which he had been reading, 
but for which he had not paid; ard that 
reading an account of this fact in a Sunday- 
morning paper, witb bis unpreached sermon 
open befure him aud his large congregation 
waiting for him to come into his pulpit, he 
cut his throat. with five uoflinching gashes, 
till his hand stiffened in the act and:he died. 
This dazzling day, the last of the year, bis 
brother ministers and many friends have 
laid that poor wounded body, sacrificed for 
the soul that it unwittingly brought to 
shame, its gashes covered with tender 
flowers, in the vault of Oak Hill Cemetery. 
I am glad I am not the reporter who wrote 
that ruthless paragraph in the Sunday- 
morning journal. If it had not been 
written, this unfortunate man would have 
now been alive. “Better dead if he was 
a thief,” some one may say. We are not 
so sure of that. In the ordinary signifi- 
cation of that word, this victim of klepto- 
mania was not a thief at all. He was a 
gentle, devout, accomplished, eloquent Chris- 
tian man. He thought he wrought for 
others. He ministered to the sorrowing. 
He gave generously of his limited means to 
the needy. And yet there were moments 
when, if he saw a book that was not his, 
with money in his pocket to pay for it, stiil 
he would not pay for it, but, yielding to 
an irresistible impulse, would take it, hide 
it, and walk off wiih it. Such an obliquity 
insuch s man, leading to a result so awful, fs 
enough tomakeone bow downand weepover 
the possible frailty and fate of poor human 
nature, Is there any victim on earth 60 
deeply to be pittied as the one at the mercy 
of any propensity? The ane who, by ever 
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so little, has lost the poise of mental balance 
—lost it just enough to make that one deflec- 
tion mar the completeness of the moral 
nature and to jar from just proportion the 
perfect stature of the man? Is therea sadder 
fact in human history than this, that a man 
or woman may spend an entire lifetime in 
building up a noble character, in battling 
with outward and inward foes, to subdue 
them and put them under their feet ninety- 
nine times, only the hundredth to be taken 
anaware, to sink, and to fall vanquished at 
last once? What a comment is it on 
average human nature that the ninety-nine 
moral triumphs are set aside as naught 
before the one fall. A whole lifetime of 
noble striving and of high fulfillment will 
be as unnoted as if it had never been, and 
the one fault perpetuated in constant re- 
membrance for generations. This comes, 
perhaps, less from real unkiodncss of beart 
than from utter ignorance of mental aod 
spiritual laws—of the reflex rule of the body 
over the soul, If the body is in health, no 
enigma of oblique act may he projected. 
Congestion, tubercles, and cancers can all be 
seen, Those who behold them are loud in 
lamentation over the sufferings of their vic- 
tims. Their ravages are visible; therefore, 
oot beyond the ken of ordinary insight. But 
who measures justly, tenderly, and pitifully 
the overstrained mind, the nerves strung to 
torturing acuteness by the slow friction of 
years of suffering, the brain-fiber congested 
or deadened by intense taxation, till it bas 
ceased to be the unerring medium of bealihy 
impressions, but is, instead, the irritable 
transmitter of false and morbid ones? How 
many measure sympathetically and with 
knowledge the mental and spiritual aberra- 
tions of the mind diseased through organic 
degeneration? Alas! but a few, a very 
few. And this not from any lack of kind- 
oess, but from natural limitation. The re- 
sult of all these unhappy conditions is 
measured most uncrringly; but no knowl- 
edge of the conditions themselves kindles 
mercy or covers with the vail of compas- 
sionate charity the victim uf moral obliquity 
and of mental disease. 
it speaks well for the pastors of this city 
tbat, notwithstanding the dark taking off 
of their unfortunate brother, after his 
death they expressed unabated confidence 
in the normal integrity of bis pature and 
his sincerity as a Christian man. They 
judged him not by the hour of dire eclipse 
in which his life went out, but by that life 
itself, lying behind the darkness, lustrous 
and unobscured. 
Atllo’clock of the morning the state 
receptions begin. There is a sameness of 
chilly state about all the New Year’s 
official receptions, At 11 a.m. precisely the 
President, Mrs. Grant (if that happens to be 
ber name), and all the Presidential circle 
take their stand in the East Roon. The 
Marine Band takes its station in the ante- 
room, and at the appointed hour sirikes up 
its music. Then in succession and in desig- 
nated order all whoare to be officially re- 
ceived by the President enter the room, are 
apnounced, received, file past, and then 
out, Thus come, speak, and depart 
the ambassadors of foreign nations, 
the members of the Cabinet, the 
officers of the army and navy, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, senators and 
representatives in Congress; and, when all 
the state has wade its obcisance and 
passed on, the doors and windows are 
opened, and tke mob of ‘‘the great un- 
wasbed” rush in to seize the Presidential 
hand and to ecrutinize closely the tinge of 
the complexion of the presidential coun- 
tenance. The foreign ambassadors, in 
their various court costumes, always pre- 
sent a guy scenic effect, which is pleasant to 
the eyes. Then many of them are accom- 
panied by vivacious, elegant, and gor- 
geously-arrayed women, who do not detract 
but add much to the picture. Almost 
every season there is a new ambassadress, 
who is the center of interest and attraction 
in the diplomatic circle. This year she is 
Mrs. Yoshida, the wife of the Japanese 
minister. She is not more than twenty- 
three years old—soft-eyed, shy, gentle as a 
fawn, with masses of jet-black hair, and 
very little feet. She was the center of 
observation and. the object of much 
admiration the other evening, at the party 
aiven to King Kalakaua at the White 
House. Then she was attired in gor- 
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geous brocade, made in the Japavese 
style of costume. Now they tell that she 
has a suit of café aw lait heavy silk, with 
bonnet and plumes to match, all @ ia 
Americaine, to wear on New Year's Day. 
Well, she won’t look one-half. as quaint, 
indigenous, and winning as she did done 
up in the rolls, crapes, and skew-pins of 
Japan. Rich and ruddy Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, will appear next week with a 
youthful bride. And ex-Assistant Secre- 
tary William E. Chandler, of New Hamp- 
shire, will appear with another, Lucy Hale, 
the daughter of Senator John P. Hale, to 
tuke the place of the rich-natured, great- 
hearted woman who a few years since, in 
all the splendor of her youth, vanished 
from his home, and all its light seemed 
suddenly gone out forever. The social 
season is to be brief, and, of course, “ bril- 
liant.” So Jenkins will say. 

It is nearly midnight. The windows of 
the Foundry church opposite gleam out 
wiih the inward glow of the watch-meeting. 
The eyes of the night flash downward with 
tenfold splendor. The eyes of the year 
seem brightest just as they are closing 
forever. Do we take fival parting with 
avy one of our years withouta sigh? Some 
near joy, some tender hope, something 
dear to our heart of hearts is sure to go 
with it. Dear may be the dawning promise 
of the year to come. It may give us much 
that we shall bold as precious; but it can- 
not give buck our past. It cannot restore 
what we have lost. Itcannot roll the stove 
from the sepulcber in which the best be- 
loved is buried. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31st, 1874. 
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IMMORTALITY OR PESSIMISM. 


In Mr, Mill’s essay on Theism he dis- 
misses rather curtly the argument for im- 
mortality which is drawn from the universal 
hope of mankind. The argument begs the 
question, he tells us. It proceeds upon the 
essumption that God is good ; and it con- 
cludes that, if he is good, man must be im- 
mortal, becduse a good being would not 
have implanted such a desire in the heart if 
he had not meant to gratify it. But, says 
Mr. Mill, it is not certain that there isa 
God, or that God is good; and, therefore, 
all conclusions drawn from this promise are 
invalid. 

But perbaps it is not from this premise 
alone that the conclusion is drawn. The 
assumption upon which the argument pro- 
ceeds is not simply that God is good, but 
that the universe is good. Without affirm- 
ing or denying anything concerning the ex- 
istence of a personal and conscious God, a 
man might well conclude, in view of the 
universal desire for existence beyond the 
grave, that there is such astate of existence. 
One who thinks, as Mr. Mill does, that Na- 
ture is hostile and cruel to man, that the 
Cosmos is under the sway of malevolent, 
rather than benevolent forces, would not, 
of course, assent to this conclusion; but 
one who believes, with Strauss, that “ order 
and law, reason and goodness” are the 
moving springs of the universe may well 
refuse for that reason to admit what Strauss, 
illogically, does admit—that consciousness 
is extinguished at death. 

The very first postulate of all philosophy 
and of all morality is the belief that ‘“‘ the 
Power not ourselves” that controls the 
universe, whether it be conscious Power or 
not, ison the side of goodness and mercy 
and truth. There is unceasing conflict be- 
tween righteousness and iniquity, but 
righteousness is steadily and surely gein- 
ing; that far-off event “toward which the 











whole création moves” isa “divine event” 
—an issue of goodness. Now, if this be 
true, it must be that those instincts of the 
soul as well as those forces of Nature which 
are deepest, most persistent, most nearly 
universal are to be trusted. Gravitation 
can be relied on. The other physical 
forces pass through protean changes; but 
gravitation does not join in their dance of 
transformations. It is a constant quantity. 
So with this desire of immortality. It is 
an element of human nature as _persist- 
ent, as universal as gravitation § is 
in the material umiverse. There are 
a thousand other objects of desire upon 
which men divide. Upon the desire of 
immortality they unite. A few men have 
ceased to believe in it, but none have ceaseed 
to-long for it. Even the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist is not, as many suppose, the ex- 
tinction of being. It is absorption into 
the soul of the universe. It is an immortal- 
ity of repose. Now, if this universal desire 
of men be an illusion; if this deepest and 
most central principle of human experience 
be fraudulent and misleading; if men’s 
thoughts, reaching forward to life beyond 
the vail, have grasped only shadows; if 
men’s prayers for the blessedness of Heaven 
have dissolved in waves of air; if men’s 
characters, which at the ripest and best are 
only just beginning to show some signs of a 
glory yet to be revealed, are to be blotted 
out before they have fairly passed the 
threshold of a career of mental and moral 
development which seems to open so grandly 
before them, then nothing is so hollow, 
so false, so maliciously contrived as these 
human lives of ours. If man be the crown 
of the universe and if the supreme desire 
of man bea delusion, then, whether there 
be a God or not, life is a lie and the world 
is acheat, and the conclusion of Schopen- 
hauer and Von Hartmann that this is the 
worst possible universe is a conclusion that 
common minds can scarcely avoid. 

This is the argument to which Tennyson 
has given such a passionate voice, when, 
pointing to the many abortive issues of 
Nature’s work, he cries: 





“and he, shall he, 


“ Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitiess prayer, 


“ Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert-dust 

Or sealed within the iron hills? 


“No more? A monster then, s dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other tn their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him.” 


Such reasoning may not convince all 
minds; but it seems to us to have no little 
force. The dogma of the pessimists that 
all things work together for evil, that the 
final result must be misery and destruction, 
is one to which we believe no sane mind 
can very long adhere. It would make 
morality impossible and destroy the very 
foundations of society. Yet those who 
scoff at the longing of the race for a better 
life beyond would seem to have no logical 
stopping-place this side of pessimism. A 
few transcendental souls may convince 
themselves that the immortality of foot- 
prints on the sands of time is sufficient for 
them; but the great heart of the race is 
beating with desire for something more 
than this; and to say that its desire is to be 
mocked and defeated is either to say that 
God is not good or else to say that the 
Cosmos, from which, by the theory of the 
Materialists, man has been developed and 
which has begotten in man this longing, is 
itself wholly bad. 

The alternative of a belief in immortal- 
ity may not be atheism, but it surely is 
pessimism. At any rate, that is what it 


‘seems to be to those who point to the un- 


quenchable desire of man for life beyond 
the grave as evidenée that there is life be- 
yond the grave. They may not assume 
that God is good; but they do assume that 
the universe is good, and they affirm that it 
would not be good, but infinitely bad, if the 
desire of immortality were never to be 
gratified. 
Sl ae 

Tux Week of Prayer has been very appro 
priately called the Protestant Lent. The 
meetings this week are being very generally 
attended and there is every reason to hope that 
they will be followed by good results. 








SPAIN. 


Tue sudden termination of the Republic 
in Spain by the acceptance of Don Alfonso 
as king by the army caused more surprise 
on this side of the Atlantic than it seems to 
have occasioned in Europe. The Republic 
was hopeless from the outset, and no well- 
informed student of European affairs, let 
his sympathies or wishes be what they 
might, could for a moment believe that a 
republic could be established in a country 
where there were no republicans. The 
brief interval of a government in Madrid 
minus a monarch did not constitute a 
republic; but it was sufficient to teach the 
Spanish people that a crowned head is not 
absolutely essential to their national exist- 
ence, and they are so much the wiser and 
better for the lesson. It will be a long 
time, however, before Spain becomes in any 
sense @ republic, and it will be the duty of 
our own Government to treat it in the mean- 
while as we treat Austria or England—as a 
power responsible for its acts and under 
the necessity of taking the consequences of 
its violations of international comity or 
law. 

Alfonso the Twelfth is not yet in Madrid; 
but he will be there soon, and his authority 
as king will be recognized by all the Euro- 
pean powers. He is yet but a boy of eight- 
een and the son and successor of a dissolute 
mother, whose abdication was compelled 
by the infamy of her personal character. 
But he assumes the throne by divine right, 
he asks the blessing of the Pope as his first 
act as king, and he is sanctioned by the 
whole family of monarchs, and under him 
Spain must be held accountable for her acts- 
Our Government will no longer be influ- 
enced by any sentimental considerations of 
generous forbearance toward a young re- 
public struggling for existence: 

The restoration of the Bourbons in the 
person of the young Alfonso was done, no 
doubt, under the sanction of Bismarck, for 
it was from Berlin that the first information 
came that the grandees of Spain, on the 
28th of November, sent an address to the 
son of Isabella the Second congratulating 
him on his eighteenth birthday and ac- 
knowledging him as their legitimate mon- 
arch. The feeling of Prince Bismarck 
toward the Carlists may be readily ioferred 
from the speech he made in the German 
Parliament, when, in referring to the mur- 
der of Captain Schmidt, a Prussian cor- 
respondent, he said: ‘‘We should only 
bave treated those butchers according to 
their deserts if we had landed in Spain, 
captured some Carlist officer, and 
hung him up on the seashore. However, 
as we could not hold the Span- 
ish Government responsible for what 
had happened, we determined to help 
them against the common enemy.” The 
common enemy are the Carlists, who can 
have no hope now and must speedily sub- 
side. 

Much as we regret the extinction of un- 
founded hopes of a republican government 
in Spain, it isacause for congratulation 
that there will bea stable government of 
some kind in Madrid, from which we can 
demand the fulfillment of treaty obligations. 
We have no fears for our own Govern- 
ment and have every confidence that the 
dignity and honor of the nation will be 
properly cared for, while the peace of the 
world will not be disturbed by the enforce- 
ment of our demands. If there were any 
disposition on the part of Americans to 
cast reproaches at Spain for her inability to 
establish a republic, we should only need 
to cast our eyes toward Louisiana to be 
silent. 


Is IT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
END? 


“Tre Board of Peace Commissioners is 
hereby abolished and the balance of the 
appropriations heretofore made for the 
same which are unexpended is ge cov- 
ered into the Treasury.”—Indian Appropri- 
ation Bai. 

Here is a proposition to repeal a measure 
of importance, without any apparent neces- 
sity, without any call for such action from 
the people or from the executive officers 
having charge of Indian matters, and, as 
all well-informed persons believe, against 
the best interests of the Government and 
of the Indians. 

Five and one-half years ago Congress 
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authorized the President to appoint “‘a 
board of commissioners, to consist of not 
more than ten persons, to be selected by 
him from men eminent for their intelli- 
gence and philanthropy, to serve without 
pecuniary compensation,” to aid the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the conduct of Indian 
affairs. This instrumentality was regarded 
as an efficient one for the reformation of 
the Indian service. The Board has been 
continued until the present time, perform- 
ing such duties as the statutes assigned 
them and devoting considerable time to that 
purpose. 

At the same time the Board was organ- 
ized a radical change was made by the 
President in the method of selecting Indian 
agents. These agents had previously been 
chosen in the ordinary way, through the 
direct influence and procurement of poli- 
ticians, contractors, and others. The result 
of that system was a condition of things 
which many good men believed called for re- 
form, and in this belief the President shared. 
The change of methods in the selection of 
agents consisted in asking well-known benev- 
olent organizations already engaged in the 
work of civilizing the Indians to nominate 
as agents men vouched for by them as compe- 
tent and honest. These societies accepted 
the responsibility and have done their part 
80 faithfully that confessedly never have we 
had so honest a body of Indian agents, nor 
has so much been done for the welfare of 
the Indian, nor has there been so much con- 
sequent dissatisfaction on the part of the 
discharged contractors and agents, 

While it was no part of the duties of the 
Board to suggest or dictate appointments, 
its organization was regarded as the sup- 
plement. of the new method of appoint- 
ments, and insome measure by its super- 
vision of the Indian business securing bar- 
mony of management and uniformity of 
administration throughout the Indian coun- 
try. In this way the two measures referred 
to came to be regarded as parts of the same 
policy, each necessary to the success of the 
whole. 

The method of selecting members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners when 
vacanies have occurred from time to time 
was in some respects similar to that adopted 
in the selection of agents. It was not 
practicable to apportion the members of the 
Board among the different religious bodies, 
although it seemed to be desirable to select 
gentlemen who enjoyed the confidence of 
the philanthropic element in the other 
branch of the work. 

For this reason, when on a certain occa- 
sion there were several vacancies to be filled 
in the Board, the Secretary of the 
Interior invited all the societies 
engaged in the Indian work to send 
representatives to a conference in re- 
gard to the selection of men to fill those 
vacancies. Six of the religious societies 
were there represented, as follows: Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Episcopalian, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Reformed Church, 
Baptist, and Unitarian. At this conference 
several names were suggested of gentlemen 
suitable for the position, and the merits of 
those thus named were discussed freely and 
frankly. Only those were appointed who 
were thus named and who were entirely 
acceptable to the conference. Some of 
those first named declined, and others were 
appointed in their stead, until the vacan- 
cies were filled by gentlemen unknown to 
the department—with but one exception— 
save as they were recommended by the 


at present constituted and organized, is as 
follows: 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, St. Louis, Mo., 
president. Gen. Fisk was appointed on the 
recommendation of the secretaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 

F. H. Smith, Washington, D. C., secre. 
tary, is president of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Washington City, and was recommended 
by the representations, we believe, of the 
American Board. 

N. J. Turner, Circleville, O., was an old 
member of the Board. 

John D. Long, Vassalboro’, Me., was an 
old member of the Board. 

B, Rush Roberts, Sandy Springs, Md, 
was appointed on the recommendation of 

the Society of Friends. 

Gen. H. H. Sibley, St. Paul, Minn., was 
selected by the conference above referred 
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to and strongly endorsed by several of the 
church societies on account of his large ex- 
perience in Indian affairs and his high char- 
acter for probity and honor. 

Col. Charles G. Hammond, Chicago, III., 
was recommended by the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

E. A. Hoyt, New York, was recom- 
mended by the Board of Missions of the 
Reformed Church. 

Hon. Wm. Stickney, Washington, D. C., 
was recommended by the executive board 
of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. 

That they are proper men is strongly at- 
tested not only by the manner of their selec- 
tion, but by the estimate in which they 
have been held by their associates in other 
fields of labor. We do not wish, however, 
to enter upon any eulogy of the members of 
the Board, but only to present their names 
to the public in connection with the method 
of their selection, that a fair opinion may 
be formed of their merit. 

It is these men, serving without compen- 
sation, that the Indian Appropriation Bill 
of the current session proposes to legislate 
out of existence. No reason has been 
assigned by the framers of the bill for this 
action, No request or suggestion in be- 
half of it has emanated from the Interior 
Department or from tbe Indian Office, and 
it is well known that both the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs are opposed to its abolition. 
Then why this proposition to abolish the 
Board? We must look elsewhere for its 
animus. 

The new policy in regard to Indian 
Affairs has met with active hostility in all 
its paris from different sources. Men who 
had tried in vain to use the Board in bebalf 
of corrupt projects and men who had failed 
to warp it to their peculiar ideas of busi- 
ness were loud in their denunciations of 
its expensive and superfluous character. 
Theg& complaints may bave reached the 
ears of the honorable Committee on Appro- 
priations, yet it is hard to believe that they 
could have influenced the recommendation 
to abolish the Board. 

It has been shown that the organization 
of the Board is but a single feature of the 
Indian policy. If the effort to abolish it 
shall be successful, is it not fair to infer 
that a similar effort will be made with like 
success in regard to each one of the other 
features, until the service is reduced to the 
point where Gen. Grant found it? Are the 
people of the country who have hailed the 
success of the Indian policy thus far ready 
to see it replaced by the old corrupt 
system? 





FEMALE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


Tne Governor and Council of Maine last 
February requested the Supreme Court of 
that state to give its opinion upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 

‘* First. Under the constitution and laws 
of this siate, can a woman, if duly ap- 
pointed and qualified as a justice of the 
peace, legally perform all acts pertaining 
to such office? 

“ Second. Would it be competent for the 
legislature to autborize the appointment of 
a married or unmarried woman to the of- 
fice of justice of the peace or to adminis- 
ter oaths, to take acknowledgment of 
deeds or solemnize marriage, so that the 
same shall be legal and valid ?” 

Judges Appleton, Cutting, Danforth, Pe- 
ters, and Virgin reply to these questions by 
saying that women cannot, under the con- 
stitution of Maine, be justices of the 
peace, and that the legislature has no 
power to authorize them to hold the office; 
but that it can authorize their appointment 
**to administer oaths, take acknowledg- 
ment of deeds or solemnize marriages, so 
that the same shall be legal and valid.” 
Judges Walton and Barrows concur with 
the latter part of the above opinion, while 
they dissent from the former, and hold that 
it is “competent for the legislature to 
authorize women to act as justices of the 
peace.” Judge Dickerson, in a separate 
and more elaborate statement of his views, 
coincides with the two judges and dissents 
with them from the majority. All agree 
that women can by the legislature be au- 
thorized to administer oaths, take the 
acknowledgment of deeds, and solemnize 
marriages ; but when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the power of the legislature to invest 





them with the legal capacity to be justices 
of the peace the Court stands five to three 
against the existence of any such power. 

The majority opinion is based chiefly 
upon premises derived from the common 
law, taken in connection with the fact that 
the constitution of the state does not vest 
any political power in women or declare 
their competency to fill any offices which it 
creates. The office of justice of the peace 
is a constitutional office; and, inasmuch 
as women are not provided for in the con- 
stitution as competent to fill the office, the 
conclusion is that the legislature cannot 
bestow this competency upon them. Such 
is the substance of the argument contained 
in the opinion of the five judges. 

We tbink it a very lame argument and 
that the opinion of the minority of the 
Court is far the better one. There is no 
force whatever in that part of the argument 
which is based on the common law, since 
this law, except as incorporated into the 
constitution of a state, imposes no restraint 
upon the authority of the legislature. It is 
amatter of fact, in England as well as in 
this country, that original common law is 
constantly being abolished or changed by 
statutes. It is far from being like the laws 
of the Medes and Persiaus, admitting of no 
change. There is hardly any rule or doc- 
trine of this law, especially in respect to 
the legal status of woman, that has not been 
either legislatively altered or abolished 
altogether in the course of the last half cen- 
tury. It is binding just so far as the people 
through their constitutions and statute laws 
choose to make it such, and no further. 

It is, moreover, a well-settled principle 
in interpreting state constitutions that al 
legislative powers, without any specific 
enumeration, are vested in the legislatures 
which they create, with the exception of 
such as are denied either by these constitu- 
tions or by the Constitution of the United 
States. There is not a syllable in the con- 
stitution of Maine or in that of the United 
States which imposes the slightest restric- 
tion on the power of the legislature to 
authorize females to act as justices of the 
peace. The fact that no such power is 
specifically and expressly granted in the 
former constitution is certainly not equiv- 
alent to its denial. It must be shown, in 
order to make the argument of the five 
judges valid, that the constitution affirm- 
atively ferbids women to hold the office; 
and of this there is no pretense and can be 
none. 

Nor is there any weight in the argument 
sought to be derived from the fact that the 
constitution of Maine limits the right of suf- 
frage to male citizens. This is conclusive 
to prove that the legislature cannot give to 
women the right to vote, but not so to 
prove that it cannot invest them with the 
legal capacity to hold civil offices. They 
are citizens by the Constitution of the 
United States; and, although the legislature 
cannot make them voters, since tbis point 
is constitutionally settled in the State of 
Maine, it can make them eligible to office, 
since this is not settled. The two things 
are not necessarily co-extensive, and the 
Constitution of Maine implies this by deter- 
mining the one and leaving the other un- 
determined. The five judges admit that the 
legislature may authorize women, though 
not voters, ‘‘to administer oaths, take ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, or solemnize mar- 
riages”; and, if it may do this, why may it 
not authorize them to be justices of the 
peace? All these offices are civil offices, and 
the fact that the last only is mentioned in 
the Constitution does not limit it to male 
citizens or to voters. The legal capacity to 
be a justice of the peace is no greater than 
that involved in administering an oath or 
taking the acknowledgment of a deed. 

With all due respect to Chief-Justice 
Appleton, who is understood to have writ- 
ten the opinion of the majority of the 
judges, we must say that the logie of the 
opivion will not add much to his reputation 
as a constitutional jurist. It would have 
been better to give the opinion without its 
reasons. The whole theory upon which it 
rests in all its parts is little else than a tis- 
sue of unsupported <s3sumptions, which, if 
applied to other things in the same way, 
would dispossess the legislature of a large 
body of powers repeatedly exercised by It 
ever since the adoption of the Constitution, 
in 1820. 


THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT 
ARGUMENT. 


Tuts being a Christian nation, we have a 
right to acknowledge God in the Constitu- 
tion; because, as things are now, this is 
not a Christian pation, and needs such 
recognition to make it one. 

This having always been a Christian 
nation, we have a right to keep it such; 
and, therefore, we need this amendment, 
since hitherto, without it, we have only 
been a heathen nation. 

In other words, we need to make thisa 
Christian nation because we are already 
such; on the ground that if we do not 
make it such we are not a Christian nation. 

Because the people are substantially all 
Christians we havea right and have need 
to make the Constitution Christian, to 
check our powerful element of unbelievers. 

We mean to interfere with no man’s 
rights, but only to get certain rights now 
belonging to all restricted to Christians. 

This religious amendment is to have no 
practical effect, its object being to check in- 
fidelity. 

It is to interfere with no man’s rights, but 
only to make the unbeliever concede to 
Christians the right to rule in their inter- 
est, and to give up like claims for himself. 

It is meant to have no practical effect; 
and, therefore, will be of great use to us. 

We want to recognize God, and Christian- 
ity as our national duty to Deity ; but intend 
to give no effect to such recognition—pleas- 
ing God by judicially voting ourselves pious 
and doing notbing more. 

We shall leave all religions in equality 
before the law and make Christianity the 
adopted religion of the nation. 

Christianity, being justice, requires us to 
put down infidelity by taking advantage of 
our numbers to secure rights which we do 
not allow to others. 

Justice to Christians is one thing and to 
infidels another. 

We being a Christian people, the Jew- 
ish and unbelieving portion of our people 
are not of right part of the people. 

And s0, having no rights which we, as 
Christians, are bound to respect, we must 
adopt this amendment in our interest. 

Passing this act will not make any to be 
Christians who are not Christians, but it is 
needed to make this a more Christian 
nation. 

The people are not to be made more 
Christian by it; but, since the nation cannot 
be Christian unless the people are, it is 
meant to make the nation Christian without 
affecting the people. 

That is, the object of this amendment is 

to make the nation Christian without making 
the people Christians. 
* By putting God in the Constitution he 
will be recognized by nobody else than 
those who already recognize him; and, 
therefore, we need the amendment for a 
fuller recognition of bim. 

If we say we believe in God and Christ in 
the Constitution, it is true of those beliey- 
ing in him and a lie as to the rest; and, as 
the first class already recognize him, we 
want this amendment asa recognition by 
the latter class, so that our whole peo- 
ple sball recognize bim. 

Whetber we have an acknowledgment 
of God in the Constitution or not, we area 
Christian nation; and, therefore, it is this 
recognition of God that is to make us a 
Christian nation. 





THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN IN- 


DIANA, 


WE raise no issue with the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana in respect to 
the question whether, under the law of 
May 18th, 1869, colored children are legally 
entitled to attend with white children in 
the same public schools. The law itself 
provides that the two classes shall be edu- 
cated in separate schools and that these 
schools shall furnish equal advantages to 
both. The question which the Court decid- 
ed is whether this law is in conflict with 
the constitution of Indiana or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It held that the 
law is not exposed to this objection, and, 
hence, that the legislature might in its dis- 
cretion classify ‘* children by color and race 
and provide for their education in separate 








echools.” It further held that while the 








law of 1869 remained in force colored 
children are not legally ‘‘ entitled to admis 
sion into the common schools which are 
provided for white children.” The Court 
had nothing to do with the justice or in- 
justice of the law. The single point before 
it was the question of its constitutionality. 
On this point it concurred with the view 
taken by the Supreme Court of Ohio, so far 
as the Constitution of the United States is 
concerned. The latter court, in au elabo- 
rate opinion, has decided that the questiou 
of separate or mixed schools is not one 
that comes within the purview of the 
United States Constitution at all, and hence 
that it is a matter to be settled by each 
state for itself. 

While we make this statement in justice 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana, we, never- 
theless, denounce as an outrage and a bar- 
barity any state legislation that practically 
excludes colored children from the same 
advantages in public schools that are pro- 
vided for white children. They should 
both be educated in the same schools, with- 
out any discrimination on the ground of 
race or color. It is a wicked prejudice, 
which God hates and man ought to hate, 
that demands separate schools for the chil- 
dren of the two races. This prejudice was 
born of slavery and it ought to die with its 
source. Our purified republican system 
has abjured the doctrine of classifying 
rights or privileges on the basis of color. 
But if any state, contrary to the right 
course, chooses to establish separate schools 
for the education of the two races, as a con- 
cession to prejudice, then it is bound by 
every consideration of honor and justice to 
make colored schools entirely equal to white 
schools in the advantages afforded, and also 
to multiply the former schools so largely 
that they will be practically brought within 
the reach of all the colored children of the 
state as fully as are the other schools 
brought within the reach of white children. 
If, to placate an unreasonable and barbar- 
ous prejudice, we must have a classification 
by race, then let us have fair play about it, 
To make the classification and then follow 
it with no adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the colored class is to add injury to 
insult. It virtually denies to this class the 
means of education and dooms it to igno- 


rance. 

In 1870 Indiana had an aggregate popula- 
tion of 1,680,637, of which 24,560 were col- 
ored persons, scattered all over the staie; 
and, unless the children are permitted to at- 
tend white schools, the most of them must 
go without any education or the state must 
incur the large expense of a double set of 
schools, To expel the colored children 
from white schools, and yet make no other 
adequate provision for their education, as 
was recently done in one of the school dis- 
tricts of Indiana, is a beinous crime against 
humanity, not the less so because committed 
against a comparatively helpless race. 

We call upon the people of Indiana to do 
one of two things: either repeal the law 
that classifies children according to race for 
school purposes, which is the best thing to 
be done; or provide a school system that 
will give to all the colored children of the 
state an opportunity for education, which 
is the next best thing—immeasurably better 
than expulsion from white schools without 
such an opportunity. We hold the question 
to be one over which Congress has no juris- 
diction ; and we equally hold that the states, 
having an exclusive jurisdiction over the 
whole matter, are bound in this respect to 
deal justly with their own citizens, without 
any distinction of race or color. Assuming, 
as we do, that the Supreme Court of Indi- 
ana has correctly expounded the law of 
that state, we ask the people so to reform 
the law as to put it into harmony with 
righteousness. Such a spectacle as that 
recently witvessed at Brazil, in Clay County, 
where thirty-five colored children were 
ejected from the public school by the order 
of the trustees, ought to arouse the entire 
people. One such spectacle is enough to 
make a state infamous, unless it be speedily 
followed by 8 corrective remedy. 





Dr. J. G. Mowrort, senior editor of The 
Herald and Presbyier, bas finished his twentieth 
year of editorial labor, and, therefore, waxes 
reminiscent and self-congratulstory in the col- 
umns of his journal. Dr. Monfort has been a 
diligent journalist and he looxs back upon a 





successful and useful career. 
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Editorial Botes, . 


Last Friday Governor Dix handed over bis 
official honors and responsibilities to Governor 
Tilden. His defest last fall was.due to no lack 
f popuiar confidence in his integrity and abili- 
ty as a statesman or dissatisfaction with bis 
administration; but rather to that immense 
“tidal wave’’ against the Republican party, 
which no personal merits could resist. He re- 
tfres from the office he has so houvorably filled 
without a stain upon his character and with tue 
universal conviction that he has been one of 
the best governors this state ever had. Con- 
tidering bis advanced age, this retirement 
probably completes his public life. We con- 

tulate him upon the various honors he has 
tecelved for a period of now nearly fifty years, 
and withal so well deserved, and express the 
hope that Governor Tilden, when he retires 
from the office whose duties he has just as- 
sumed, will leave behind him a record aa cred- 
(table as that of his predecessor, 





THE message of Mayor Wickham to the 
Common Council of the City of New York is 
bot a document of much political importance, 
but to the people of this city and Brooklyn it 
is hardly of secondary consideration to the 
message of the Governor. For the first time in 
the history of the city the message of the mayor 
is addressed to one board, constituting the 
representatives of tbe people. The legislative 
Guties Of the Board of Supervisors, the Board 
of Aldermen, and the Board of Assistant.Al- 
dermwen, or Councilmen, are now consolidated 
in the one board, and designated as the Com- 
mon Council, The new mayor writes of the 
local affaits of the city in a very intelligent 
and common-sense manner ; but, of course, he 
cannot give any information of special im- 
portance in relation to the financial con- 
dition of affairs, as he bas not yet bad 
an opportunity to form a trustworthy judg- 
ment on the subject. Every one will be glad 
to learn that the new mayor recommends 
the immediate completion of the New Court 
House, which is a very unpleasant reminder in 
its unfinished condition of the Tweed régime, 
A large majority of the people on both sides of 
the East River will also be glad to know that 
Mayor Wickham is decidedly in favor of an im- 
mediate completion of the Bridge, and thet in 
his opinion a union of the two cities of New 
York and Brooklyn is only a question of time, 
which the bridge will belp toshorten. Another 
most commendable rccommendation of the 
message is that the public markets shall be 
sold and the business of supplying places and 


buildings for marketmen be left to private en- 
terprise, 


Ovr news of the organization of the Louis- 
lana legisiature is very incomplete as we write ; 
but we judge that the tactics of the Consery- 
atives baye been successful, and that the five 
men admitted to seats, though not returned by 
the Board, are Conservatives. There will 
donbtless be abundant complaints of irregular- 
ity and unfairness from the side tbat has been 
outmaneuvered; but Jet them remember that 
they have had their share of honor and have 
done their share of irregular legislation, and 
that among such characters as they evidently 
are on both sides turn-about is fair play. At 
any rate, the Congressional Committee is 
on the ground, and we are not at ail 
afraid that substantial justice will not finally 
be done. It appears to us, however, judging 
from the returns as allowed on either hand, 
that in a fair election the Republicans can 
count on a majority. Tbe Conservatives ciaim 
but a bare majority in the legislature, and 
there can be no reasopabie doubt that colored 
people suffer more from intimidation than 
whites and the colored people are nearly all 
Republicans. 


We have read the contradictory mass of testi- 
mony thus far offered before the Congressional 
Committee in New Orleans, and can say little 
more than that it adapts itself admirably to 
the prejudices or politics of the reader. Re- 
publican negroes were terribly intimidated, 
and they were not intimidated at all. Dem- 
ocratic negroes dared not walk the streets, and 
they were neither threatened nor molested. The 
election returns were honestly made, and they 
areofnovalue. It is everywhere this way and 
its exact contrary: 

“You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won't, 
You shall andjyou shan’t, 
You'll be damned if you don’t.” 
And the last line we judgeis true, whatever the 
testimony may be. Whether they would or 
wouldn’t or could or couldn’t vote this way or 
that, it is pretty clear that the negro voters 
could depend on being damned by the other 
side, and were lucky if they escaped without 
bodily harm, which in Louisiana isa much more 
serious matter. But moreimportant than the 
investigation jast now is the threat of resist- 
ance to the new state government. But 


General Sheridan is on hand And we haye no 
fears. 


“body of lawless rioters, and it was a duty to 





Tue-testimony taken by the Congressional 
Committee in regard to the Vicksburg 
slaughter thus far reported, though somewhat 
conflicting, does not materially change the 
aspect of the case as previously given to the 
public. There can be no question that the tax- 
payets, a gteat majority of whom are white 
people, had just grounds of complaint against 
Sheriff Crosby; yet this does not justify aty 
attempt to coerce the resignation of his office. 
The remedies of law should have been sought. 
It is equally clear that Crosby's action, after 
his resignation, in sending word to the 
negtoes of the adjacent region “and urying- 
ing them to’ afm themselves avd come 
to Vicksburg prepared. to sustaiu him 
led to the slaughter that ensued. The mayor of 
Vicksburg did perfectly right in prevevting 
their entrance into the city; and the citizens, 
cowposed of Democrats and Republicans 
alike, had no alternative left for the time being 
but to fight them, If necessary. They were a 


keep them out of the city, even at the sacrifice 
of life. The state of things in many parts of 
the South, of which this Vicksbarg riot is a 
specimen, is indeed deplorable. It is a fact 
that can hardly have escaped the notice of the 
attentive observer that where the Government 
interferes most on the plea of enforcing the 
laws and preserving the public peace there the 
greatest difficulties seem to arise, and where 
the Government leaves the states to manage 
their own affairs there the condition is most 
peaceful. Mississippi and Louisiana are ex- 
amples of the former fact; and Georgia, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee, and later North Caro- 
lina and Texas, illustrate the latter statement. 
The sooner the Government quits the attempt 
to do what it belongs to the states todo the 
better will it be for all parties, not exceptiffg 
the colored people. ‘The course of events is 
rapidly briuging the public wind to this con- 
clusion. 


TuERE is a discussion going on in some of 
the Democratic papers as to the expediency of 
re-electing Senator Schurz to the United States 
Senate. The Democrats have carried Missouri, 
and, according to ordinary party usage, a 
strictly Democratic sevator would be chosen 
to take the place of Senator Scharz. Such 
leading Democrats, however, as Thurman, 
Bayard, etc., are understood to favor his re- 
election by a Democratic legislature on two 
grounds—tbe first of which is his eminent abil- 
ity aud the seeond is the expediency of the 
measure as a matter of party policy. The 
probability is that neither of these views will 
prevail with the Missouri legislature; yet, if 
the legislature were to adopt them, it would 
do the best thing it can do for both the country 
andthe party. Senator Schurz now stands in 
av independent position, being formally com- 
mitted neither to the Democracy nor to the 
Republican party ; and assuch he represents a 
large body of voters who will decide the issue 
of the campaign in 1876. Heis one of the ablest 
men in the Senate and Missouri has not 
another man that can at all fill bis place. His 
retirement from the Senate will be a loss to the 
state and a losstothe country. Noone doubts 
hishovesty. Itis to be regretted that mere 
party machivery should be suffered to override 
all other considerations in the selection of men 
for office. 


THe Cincinnati Commercial speaks plainly 

and pluckily about that monstrous swindle, 
‘* The Louisville Library Lottery,” in spite of 
the fact that the editor of the Courier-Journal, 
who is a friend of the editor of Zhe Commercial, 
las some connection with the management. 
‘The advertisements of the scheme themselves 
prove, says The Commercial, 
“that it is one of the most impudent and 
gigantic frauds ever attempted. Look at the 
face of it. The proposition is that if the 
people contribute tive millions of dollars to a 
scheme of chance—in which the name ‘ library’ 
is used as a bait—ove-half that sum will be res 
distributed by lot. -Now, who ever heard of 
anything out of the lottery line equal to this in 
sheer impudence? The managers propose to 
take two anda balf millions of dollars—fifty 
per cent. on five millions—for their tronble, 
and the people bave been pouring their hard- 
earned dollars by the million into this mud- 
hole. The gambler’s freazy has been scattered 
broadcast through Kentucky by this scheme. 
It is a passion that spreads like a conflagration 
and wastes like a pestilence.” 


In these bard times the “ lotteries” flourish 
better than in prosperous days. Desperation 
drives men to risk all they have in these enter- 
prises, in the hope of bettering their condition. 
Lottery gambling in all its shapes ought to be 
prohibited as rigidly as counterfeiting. Per- 
haps it will be when the churches get ready to 
go out of the business. 





We have spoke elsewhere of the effort to 
abolish the Indian Commission. Perhaps Gen. 
Custer’s letter to Zhe World, in which he ad- 
dresses the public rather than the proper au- 
thorities in Washington, may have some influ- 
ence on thé same side. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in his report spoke severely of 
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perbaps unnécessarily expressed his judgment 
that the despatches of the commander ex- 
aggerated the wealth of the mines .and lands. 
General Custer retorta. by cliarging vaguely 
abuses in this or that Indian agency. 
We presume such may be the case, 
and we doubt not the Indian Depart- 
ment will be thankful to Geveral Custer, 
or any other man for any information that will 
lead to the detection of unworthy agents, 
Even good societies have more than once rec- 
ommeuded bad men, who bad to be got rid of. 





How excellently thus far Gov. Chamberlain 
is keeping bis promise of reform in South Car- 
olina ourreaders know, The Columbia Union- 
Herald, which may perhaps be called hia organ, 
speaks very plainly of the causes of the dis- 
persion of the Republican vote, which In that 
state reduced a legitimate majority of thirty 
thousand votes to little more than ten. It says 
tbat there was “scarcely a county in the state 
in which the Republican party did not disgust 
good men by the nomination of men ridicu- 
lously or shamefully unfit for the positions to 
which they aspired.” It goes on to say 
that where the Democrats made straight 
nominations ‘Republicans were excusable 
in hesitating between giving support to 
their enemies and voting for men in no 
way entitled to the confidence of good citi- 
zens.”” That is sound talk as far as it goes. 
We would go furtver, and say that they were 
inexcusable if they cast their votes for such 
unworthy candidates. But when Zhe Union- 
Herald goes on to urge stricter discipline within 
the Republican party as a desirable means for 
future success it eats its own words. ‘The 
folly,” it says, ‘“‘of giving the chairmanship of 
the county of Sumpter to one who refused to 
pledge himself to the support of the candidate 
of the convention was a casein point.’? Bat 
supposing the candicate of the convention had 
been Moses, ora man like him, it would have 
been worse than “ folly’? to eupport him. 
Discipline is a Democratic virtue and a Repub- 
lican vice, If the Republican party is not 
founded on moral principles, appealing to the 
decision of the individual conscience, then we 
care nothing more about it. 


Tris watchdog of The Presbyterian Banner 
takes sudden alarm at the reported language 
of President Fairchild, who lately repeated 
before the Synod of Cleveland his address be- 
fore the Congregational Council at New Haven. 
These are the suspicious words of President 
Fairchild, that “‘the human reason revolts 
against the doctrinal system held up as the 
essence of Christianity’’ by large portions of 
the Church, and that “the religion which shall 
take hold of the heart of the people must ally 
itself with the bighest intelligence and ask 
“nothing of faith which reason cannot grant.’’ 
The Banner thus comments: 

“The connection in which this sentence is 

reported in the newspapers makes it mean that 
faith is not to accept anything waich reason 
cannot reach or explain. This is simply ra- 
tionalism, and very bald at that. We take it 
that it will be a good while before that Synod 
allows itself to have such stuif as this thrust 
upon it again.” 
Now we do not believe the Synod was fright- 
ened by the sound words which it heard, and 
we think too much of Presbytcrians to accept 
the slander upon them that they are geverally 
prepared to call that rationalism which de- 
mands a reason for faith. For our part, we 
decline to believe anything we do not under- 
stand and do not see to be in harmony with 
reason. We once heard asharp thinker thus 
addressed: ‘‘ What! do you say you do not 
believe anything you do not undersand? Do 
you understand how the grass grows?” “No,” 
was the reply, ‘and I do not believe how the 
grass grows. I believe that it grows, and that 
I understand.” We doubt not he would have 
gone further and denounced as idiocy the faith 
which pretended to believe what reason could 
not grant. Lf that be rationalism, make the 
most of it, 


Now that we happen to bave The Presby- 
terian Banner once more in hand, it occurs to as 
that we have an interesting question to ask 
that champion of the actual ipsissima verba 
Westminster Confession orthodoxy of the en- 
tire Presbyterian body. If it ever has occasion 
again to ask itself just how sirictly those ‘‘hon- 
ored with the highest offices in the gift of the 
denomination” hold to the Confession of 
Faith, and whether it is not true that some 
others of them besides Drs. Crosby and Patter- 
son ‘“‘ mae no secret’’ of their rejection of por- 
tions of that symbol, will it satisfy itself how 
it is that a man most highly respected was not 
long ago made chief officer of one of its two 
largest theological seminaries who not only 
rejects one of the express articles of the Con- 
fession, but so far flouts it as to live in public 
violation thereof. 





Herz is a choice morsel from the literature 
of the Christianization-by-Amendment-to-the- 
Constitution people. It is from the pen of 








the expedition into the Sioux territory, and 


President Cummings, of the Wesleyan Univers- 
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ity. After saying that he camnot see ‘how a 
Christian people can with any consistency re- 
fuse to recognize the authority of God in the 
management of the affairs of the state,” he con- 
tinues in a strain not familiar to American 
ears: 

“Under the too common theory of natural 

rights, infidels and atheists claim equal liberty 
with Christians in the dissemivation of their 
principles and in corre-ponding conduct, and 
that nothing offensive to them shall be intro- 
duced into legislation. But, as all rights are 
trom God, no man, in any true sense of the 
word, has a right to be an infidel or an atheist; 
and, hence, no right to protection in language 
and conduct blasphemous and inconsistent 
with the best interests of society.”” 
But who is to be the inquisitor that shall 
judge? The principle would forbid and rigor 
ously punish all inculcation of atheistical or 
infidel teaching; and we prisume that is what 
President Cummings means when he adds that 
“in private, beneath the sullen heaven, & 
man may revel in atheism’’; but when— 
and here he skillfully dodges the logical antith- 
esis—he publicly ‘‘corrapts youth” and 
teaches “ blaspheiny and licentiousness ”’ he 
**should be treated as a criminal and restrained 
as a scourge and a curse.’”?’ One who can talk 
in this style might be president of a society 
for Christianization by amendment—or by the 
sword, for that matter. 





Spraxina of Mill’s Essays on Religion, ta 
which, to the surprise of his friends and ene- 
mies, he acknowledges the weight of the argu- 
ments for the divine existence and speaks with 
reverence of the character of Christ, The Pres- 
byterian moralizes thus: 

“Amore miserable position can hardly be 

found in all the realm of thought. He would 
have been glad to have dismissed the Christian. 
religion or substitute for it a religion of hu- 
manity ; but be is compelled to pay a tribute to- 
the character of Christ and to acknowledge: 
that it has taken a great and salutary hold on: 
the modern mind. In this painful uncertainty 
he laid down his pen and passed into-the world 
where all things are made manifest,” 
Whoart thon that judgest thy neighbor? TIow 
do you know that he was uncandid in studying 
the question of theism? Low do you know 
that ‘‘he would bave been glad to bave dis- 
miseed [sic] the Christian religion,” but was 
“ compelled” against his will to acknowledge: 
the goodness of its Founder and the ealutary in- 
fluence it has exerted? As for this ‘* miserable 
position,’’ that is not so clear. The man who 
is honestly and faithfully searching after truth, 
no matter on what subject, though he remain 
in doubt, is in the most glorious and happy 
position conceivable. A thousandfold betier 
the humble seeking doubter than the conceited, 
unreasoning, bigoted dogmatist. 


Tue Baptist journals have for their editorial 
piece de resistance, Dr. Behrend’s sermon. None 
of them deny its clearness or its buldness; 
pone of them venture to disparage the preacher; 
but their criticisms are various. The Laptist 
Union is, of course, jubilant; and the “ regu- 
lar” journals, which are Inclined to liberal 
views, while they find enongh fault with it to 
establish their orthodoxy plainly enough, show 
their satisfaction with the word spoken, The 

Watchman and Reflector does not think that the 
sermon assumes “‘ the defined position of open 
communionists,” but suggests that it may 
“commend itself as opening up some middle 
ground between the extremes on this question.” 
The Watchman trics to show that The Examiner, 
which printed the sermon in full, bas been very 
inconsistent in so doing; but it does not seem 
sotous. The Examiner showed good sense, good 
pluck, and good journalism in printing the ser- 
mon and will lose nothing by it in the long run. 
The latter journal gives room toa correspond- 
ent on its editorial page who makes fun of the 
‘‘yearning spirit” to which Dr. Behrends 
makes his logic bend. Has not this corre- 
spondent read that “the greatest of these is 
charity’? ? The Christian Zra and the Nationai 
Baptist try to show that the Doctor’s positions 
are mutually inconsistent and self-destructive ; 
the Journal and Messenger, by two correspond- 
ents, takes the same line; and the Saptist 
Weekly praises the ‘grit’? of Dr. Behrends, 
and, while dissenting from bis conclusions, 
makes his sermon the text of an argument for 
the tolerance of liberal views on the cominun- 
ion question, On the whole, the effect of the 
sermon is all that we expected. Itis critcised, 
but it s respectfully attended to; and it will 
result in securing just what the Weekly argues 
tor—a reversal of the policy adopted by the 
Long Island Association. 


Hene is a chance for enterprising Bap 
tists in professional life to take up thcir abode~ 
in tbe beautiful Massachusetts village, yclept 
Turner’s Falls. A citizen of that town 
writes the cheering news to the Waichman and 
Reflector: ‘‘ We want,” says he, * Baptist young 
men in our mills, also a Baptist dentist, a Bap- 
tist ‘meatman,’ a Baptist milkman, a Baptist 
barber, a Baptist dry-goods merchant, and Bap- 
tists to start business of all kinds. We want 
Baptist ladiestoo. Baptist girls who will carry 
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their religion into the mills will be a Godsend. 
A first-class Baptist milliner is necded, The 
Baptist society is the most intelligent bere and 
the pastor will gladly answer any letters of in- 
quiry from smart Baptist people.”” Tbe other 
churches, we are sorry to hear, are stung to 
madness by this pleasant invitation for a whole 
Baptist business directory to settle in ‘Turner’s 
Fells; and even the impartial Springfield Re- 
publican is Pedo-Baptist enough in its sym- 
pathies to term the Boston paper’s corro- 
spondent a ‘‘local ass.” If we knew whether 
the intelligence would gratify or aggravate 
our Hanson-place friesds, we would also 
add that a Baptist minister is now needed, 
Rev. Mr. Wyman, of Turver’s Falls, having 
received a call to this state, which he, we 
learn, “will doubtless accept.” But if Mr. 
Wyman departs before the dentist, meatman, 
milkman, barber, dry-goods merchant, milli- 
ner, mill-hands, business men, ladies, and girls 
arrive, who will be left as glad suswerer of lei- 
ters of inquiry from smart Baptist people? 

SomeBopy—Edward Everett Hale, perhaps— 
attempts in the Christian Union to tell what is 
“Unitarianism, its Present Beliefs and Pur- 
poses.” If the attempt raises a smile, it must 
be pardoned. A litile joke comes in when for 
“ Unitarianism” the writer artlessly substitutes 
“ Christian Unitarianism,” leaving a sharp 
reader to ask: “ But whatjabout Unchwistian 
Unitarianism ?’? What is the belief of a por- 
tion of Christian Unitarianvism is very well told. 
Such Uuitarians believe in Christ, ‘‘2/”’ belief 
mesos ‘‘discipleship’? and ‘casting out 
devils,” and the seeing in him the commis- 
sioned Son of God; not God. This “casting 
out devils” is rhetorical eusugh, but that hae 
always been avice of Unitarian dogmatics. 
The writer goes on to describe Unitarianism 
as teaching that human nature is not wholly 
depraved, but has ‘ta possibility of holi- 
ness in every soul,” in which sense it cer 
tainly is not wholly depraved, if it be such in 
avy proper sense of the words. He continues 
that Busbnell’s view of the atonement has ever 
been the distinctively Unitarian one. As to 
the future state, Unitarians believe in heaven 
aud in hell, but that the latter is corrective and 
will finally leave her dolorous mausions to the 
peering day. We must not forget to add that 
our epitomist thinks it important to state that 
**Christian Unitarianism”’ believes in the ex- 
istence of God—Unitarian apologists always 
tell us that—and that God informs us of him- 
self ‘‘by Revelation, or divine influence upon 
the mind and conscience of man.” Now this 
may mean inepiration of the Scripture, or it 
may mean fallible “inner light,” we cannot 
tell which. The capital “R’’ seems to imply 
the former and tbe generalized *‘ man” seems 
to suggest the latter, When will Unitarians 
learn to say the thing they mean? Careful 
ambiguity in philosophic or theologic discus- 
sion is in logic not a vice, but a crime. 


Tue compliments that the English papers 
have showered on Mr. Moran on his ieaviny our 
diplomatic service at London, to become min- 
ister at Lisbon, do not seem to have overtiowed 
upon Minister Schenck. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that the English people will forgive him 
the loss of millions in the Emma Mine specula- 
tion, from gratitude for his having introduced 
to “the youth of England,” to whom he dedi- 
cates the volume, his ‘‘ Handbook of Poker.” 
We have not received the volume and are in- 
debted to The World for such extracts from 
it as we have seen. We have vo reason to 
believe them spurious and they are writ- 
ten in a sprightly enough way to be wor- 
thy of their author’s genius. We quote 
a single paragraph, classifying the various sorts 
of poker, and ask our readers’ attention to the 
delicate reference to the Nevada silver mines, 
the managers of which in England did not 
need to take lessons in ‘““twenty-deck ” : 

“There are several sor of poker, as, for 
{nstance, plain poker, draw poker, twenty-deck 
poker, and the variations of these are innumer- 
able. I will say, however, that aman snould 
not play twenty-deck unless he has four eyes in 
his head or a purse as deep as the shaft of a 
Nevada silver-mine. The real game, the game 
par excellence, is draw poker, whose delightful 
uncertainty, after the antes and blinds are 
already on the board, is the charm of the game 
and the leading encouragement to bluff,” 

It is easy to see what phase of American life 
and character the author of this book repre- 
sents at the Court of St. James. . 





Tue first thought of every one on this side 
of the Atlentic on hearing the news of the 
proclamation of Alfonso the Twelfth, King of 
Spain, must have been that now would come 
the opportunity for Cuba ; but precisely in what 
way Ouba is to be affected by the chdnge in the 
government at Madrid is not.so clear. Our 


minister, Mr. Qusbing, bas been promptly 
instructed by Secretary Fish what course to 
take on the installation of the new cabinet, 
and there can be no doubt that the affair of the 


“Virginius’’ will be immediately presented and 
® ctttlemest 


insiated upon Without delay. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


There will probably be» a+ uew  governor- 
general sent to Cuba and more vigor- 
ous measures taken for the suppression 
of the reyolted Cubans, who will also be en- 
couraged with new hopes of assistance from 
this country. The suppressed passage of the 
President’s message which related to Cuba 
and which so strangely found its way to 
London in one of Reuter’s telegrams, might 
perhaps have been retained without doing any 
harm, since it appears to have been the cause 
of the Spanish minister demanding of the 
English Government if Great Britain intended 
to act witb the United States in any attempt to 
interfere with Cuba. England had no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind, it seers; 
but what the other European powers may 
have thought proper to reply to a similar ques- 
tion we do not know. It is not at all likely 
that our Government would receive any sup- 
port from the other side if it should be found 
necessary to make any show of force in the 
settlement of our claims upon Cuba. 





..--Our readers know that the Rev. B, T. 
Tanner, of the Afriaan Recorder, cau talk pretty 
vigorously to white people about their injust- 
ice to the blacks. We will give them a chance 
to hear bow he talks to hi own race. An 
African church in Pottsville got up some sort 
ofa fair, we imagine, rather coarse in its char- 
acter, one of the feateres of which wasa “live 
pigeon pie.” A live pigeon was put ina pie 
and when the pie was opened the person who 
caught the bird was entitled to kiss a lady. 
There was some fighting and dish smashing, 
and mucb fun for outsiders in the performance. 
But Mr. Tanoer says: 

“Just think of such a performance held by 
an A. M. E. minister, and he assisted by an- 
other! The fact is, jndgment must begin at 
the house of God with such coarse-grained 
men, and they must be sent tothe rear. To 
allow them to go on, disgracing themselves, 
their Church, and their race is too much; ror 
will it be allowed to go on, if, indeed, the 
Church bave ‘salt’ enough to preserve itself. 
Tf it be not able to put a stop to such yulcar 
‘niggerisms,’ the segmer the people select 
leaders whose paths lead upward, and not 
downward. the better for them and for the 
country. Woe toa people whose leaders are 
blind.’ 

...- The Congregationalist. has been reading an 
editorial of ours, and remarks: “‘ Eleazar we 
know and Shammah we know, bunt who is 
Jashobeam ?’. Sucha question from such ex- 
cellent Bible scholars as the editors of The Con- 
gregationalist ought to be startled us, though we 
thought we could trust our own memory of 
Scripture. ‘turning to the biblical ebronicle, 
bowever, we find that Jashobeam is all right. 
A copy of Smith’s Bible Dictionary (American 
edition, four volumes) is much needed and we 
feel authorized to say would be thankfully ae- 
cepted at Room 6, Congregational Building, 
Boston. 


.-.- William Lloyd Garrison presents to our 
readers this week 8 noble tribute to the mem- 
ory of Gerrit Smith, a man of whom Channing 
said, nearly forty years ago, referring to the 
Abolitionists : 

“In their front ranks, perhaps at their head, 
is Gerrit Smith, a man worthy of a!l honor for 
his overflowing munificendée, for his calm yet 
invincible moral courage, for his Christian 
liberality, embracing men of every sect and 
name, and for his deep, active, inexhaustible 
sympathy with the sinful, suffering, and op- 
pressed.” 

....Mr. J. B. Colgate writes to The Examiner 
and Chronicle that ‘in close communion Bap- 
tists have a logical foothold, where they can 
safely stand. But when they depart from this 
they place themselves on an inclined plane, 
witb no footing this side of Popery. Yes. But 
why is this “inclined plane” like a lazy young 
dog? Answer: Because it Is aslope up. There 
is no mortal danger that Baptists will slide up- 
ward into Popery, even If they do let go of close 
communion. Gravitation would take them in 
just the opposite direction. 


...- The Index some time ago published an 
able article on ‘** The Relativity of Knowledge” 
in criticism of the Spevcerian philosophy of 
the. Unknowable and promised others if its 
readers did ‘“‘not feel inexcusably [inex- 
pressibly ?] bored by articles of this character.” 
We bave waited three weeks, hoping for a con- 
tinuation of the discussion, and are inclined 
to offer Mr. Abbot the hospitality of our col- 
umns, if bis own readers do not feel interestin 
such themes. 


.... Zhe Advance prints a contribution on the 
temperance question by Gerrit Smith, evident- 
ly one of the last works of his hands. It 
enforces temperately the: pelicy of legislation 
which Mr. Smith so long advocated, and which 
seems to us, all things considered, about the 
wisest policy ever proposed: viz., that the 
state shall suppress dramshops—places where 
intoxicating liquors are sold by the drink—as 
public nuisances. 


.---No American paper publishes such full 
reports and criticisms of the Transit of Venus 
Expeditions as does the London Times, from 
the pen, we imagine, of Mr. Lockyer, Noth- 
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ing in. them is more noticeable than the ex- 
treme respect paid to Professor Newcomb and 
to the American expeditions under his diree- 
tion. The commendations bestowed on them 
are more hearty than those lu the case of any 
other country. 


«+++The public in the very pretty “ Story of 
Motber Morey and ber Brother,” which we 
publish this week, will welcome back Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder to literary work. He has 
too long either allowed his pen to rust or bas 
employed it where it: did not bring him the 
personal reputation which it might earn for 
him, 


.... We have been inclined to think 7he Al- 
liance a compact of all good things, but sbail 
begin to suspect it of being a “covenant” and 
“agreement” like that which Garrison used to 
call the Constitution of the United States if it 
makes a habit of copying in bulk our “ Minis- 
terial Register” without giving credit. 


....Jdust thirty years ago the Democrats of 
New York elected John A. Dix to the United 
States Senate. They might do a worse thing 
than to elect him again this year. Heis just 
as good a Democrat now as he was then anda 
little better. 


...-A man shot himself the other day in 
Atlanta, Ga. The fact that he bequeathed the 
pistol to Gen. Robert Toombs, with the advice 
to use it in the same way, is quoted as proof 
that be was not Insane. 

.... Readers who turn first to the ** Pebbies ” 
(and they include some of our sedatest sub- 
scribers) will find them on page 25, appropriate- 
ly placed next to “‘ Young and Old.” 


.--»Professor Seelye announces that he will 
not be able to fill the seat of Mr. Crocker for 
the unexpired term. Somebody else will have 
té’sacrifice himself on that altar. 


...The Evening Fost cur-teousiy reports 
‘*Bishop Towzer of Zanzibar’’ among the per- 
sons present at the funeral of the wife of Bish- 
op Potter. 


....The length of the concluding portion of 
the Rev. Edward Abbott's discussion compels 
us to regerve a part of it till next week. 


....-Tne Rey. E. C. Bolles, Ph.D., of Salem, 
is talked of as the successor of Dr. Miner in 
Tufts College. Sensible talk, too. 


.---Dr. Ormiston, of this city, is laid aside 
for a while by the fracture of atendon of one 
of bis legs. 

.--- The Advance is heardbearted enough to 
decline a poem entitled “A Wive’s Prayer.” 

.--Dr. Cullis is projecting a “lay college” 
iv Boston. No cackling allowed, 


Religions MAntelligence. 


We verily believe that the most lawleds 
gentleman: living is Dean Stauley. He has.no 
more respect for prescriptive wrong or imme- 
morial ponsense thanif he were boro under the 
baleful star of the Ninth of Thermidor. Scaree 
had he ceased to hear reverberating around 
him the abuses of High Churehmen for inviting 
Max Miiller to discourse in Westminster Abbey 
@ year ago, when he doubled the fault by in- 
viting the Presbyterian Dr. Caird to his pulpit; 
and Dr. Caird has scarcely descended the 
steps, leaving High Churchmen shivering 
with worse horror, when the reckless Dean 
angers the Low Churchmen quite as much 
by extending s similar invitation to Bishop 
Colenso, The bishops of Oxford, Lin- 
coln, and London had inhibited bim from 
preaching in their respective dioceses. Bot a 
dean is superior in his own cathedral or abbey 
to bishop or archbishop, and Dean Stanley ex- 
ercised his right to invite the Bishop of Natal 
to occupy his polpit. He accompanied it with 
a letter to the Bishop of London, in which he 
told of Bishop Colenso’s championship of the 
patives against the abuse of the Cape Colony 
authorities, reminded his superior that the 
attempted deposition of Bishop Colenso was 
decided invalid by the highest courts, and that 
as Dean of Westminster Abbey he was inde- 
pendent of his diocesan. Bishop Colenso, from 
motives of delicacy, declined the invitation; 
but that does not diminish the significance of 
the fact that he was invited. We quote a sen- 
tence or two from Dean Stanley’s letter: 

“Tt is now 38 years since an English 
bisbop selected, for the office of preaching his 
consecration sermon,an eminent divine whom 
the primate of that day refused to admit into 
the pulpit of Lambeth Chapel on account of 
the offense which it would giveto the clergy, 
That bishop was Edward Stanley, Bishop of 
Norwich, and that preacher was ‘Thomas 
Arnold, Head Master of Bunby. - « . Like 
the Bishop of Natal, Dr, Arnold was regarded 
by the clerical, I might almost say the relig- 
ious world of the time, of course, with*many 
bright exceptions, as a dangerous heretic—wase 
denied to be a Churchman or.even a Ubr'stian.. 
It is not toomuch to suppose that the change 
ot feeling, | oe age pT 9 him aad to 
which ina years altered tbe 
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gard to.the Bishop.of Natal. Any acis which 
may tend to hasten such triumpbs of chasit; 
and reason, in which, when accomplished, all 
must.acquiesce, are worth atiempting,even at 
the cost of some temporary disturbance.”’ 
The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, who tuvited 
Bishop Colenso to preach in St. James's chapel, 
received a note from the Bishop of London 
expressing the hope that the matter would bo 
dropped quietly, in order that he might uot be 
compelled to issue his inhibition. For this 
reason the engagement with the Bishop of 
Natal was canceled. Itis said that the Rev. I. 
R. Haweis, who was willing to defy the Bishop’s 
authority, invited the beretic to preach lo his 
pulpit, but tbe invitation was declined. The 
result. bas been, of course, to make quite a 
hero of Bishop Colenso and to call the public 
attention to the really noble service he has 
rendered in bis mission field to the cause of 
jastice and the rights of man, 


....A correspondent of The Church Unton 
contributes to that paper a programme of visi- 
ble church unity which is worth study. The 
leading principles of the scheme are these: 
L. Tne Universal Church of Christ is composed 
of all bis true disciples; each disciple is im 
fellowship with every other and all are ia 
equal rights and liberties before God. 23 
‘“‘Any disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ 
statedly gathered together in his name area 
congregation in his church,” which congrega- 
tion is an independent body under Christ, 
having full liberty to conduct its own af- 
fairs, to appoint and remove its own wmia- 
isters, and to establish its own forms of 
discipline and worship. Each congregation is 
also in fellowship with every other and gives 
and receives advice on occasions of common 
interest. So far this scheme is exceedingly 
like Congregstionalism, except that what is 
here calied “* the congregation’? Cougregation- 
alists call ‘the church. According to this 
scheme, however, the church is composed of 
“all the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ 
abiding in any city, town, village, or settie- 
ment.”? All the Christian congregations of 
New York City, or Springfield, or Saybrook, 
taken tovether, would constitute the courch 
of that community. The church is, therefore, 
by this plag confined to the municipality, be 
the sume greater or smaller; and its congreza- 
tions meet together for fellowship aud co 
operative missionary effort. Two disavrveing 


congregations may appeal to the church, and 
the decision of the church is final The 
churches of any siate ara to mect in 
state conference, the state conferences in & 


national convention, and the national conven- 
tions in a universal convocation. That feature 
of this scheme which identifies the Church 
with the municipality and provides for bring- 
ing the congregations of each communily 
together for fellowship and united labor is 
the one most woriby of consideration. It may 
be regarded as visionary, aud probably ia just 
now; but it is one of those visions which it 
does everybody good to hold before the eyes, 
and it may harden into fact sooner than some 
of us bave been in the habit of expecting, 
Another notable feature of this scheme is the 
conspicuous absence of creeds. Every disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ has a right to mem- 
bership in the congregations, without refer- 
ence +o bis theological beliefs, and there is no 
dogmatic basis for the union of congregations 
or of churches. This is a very different flag 
from that which The Church Union flies on it 

first page. 


....- Professor Rauschenbusch, of Rochester, 
communicates to the Zzaminer and Chronicle a 
painful story of the persecutions which the 
Baptists are suffering in Russia. While the 
German Baptists are tolerated in that empire, 
the Russians, who ar regarded as ‘apostates 
from the Holy Orthodox Church, are constant- 
ly subjected to annoyance and violence. Many 
of them have been imprisoned and otbers — 
have been scourged, One man was thrust 
into a cell so small that he could barely lie 
down; but was prevented from doing so by 
rings about his body holding him to an up- 
right iron bar, and chains about his wrists 
which were fastened to the ceiling. In this 
position he was kept for twenty-four hours at 
a time on ten different occasions. 

* At Kossiakowska, in the district of Tarash- 
tcha, on the first day of Whitsuntide, the 
atarosta (squire) of the village went into the 
meeting of the brethren and told them the 
isprawnik of the district had authorized him 
to whip. them. So six brethren and six siste:s 
were taken out of the meeting, tied to a wind- 
mill near the tavern, and beaten with canas, 
the brethren on their bare becks, They re- 
eeived from forty eight to fifty stripes, the 
sisters, from twenty-five to thirty—both until 
the blood flowed. In addition to this terrible 
cruglty, the brethren were fined; but a Jewish 
lawyer got them free from the fine, for which 
act of kindness they had to pay him a fee of 
thirty roubles.” : 

The only crime charged against these poor 
people is that they prefer to worsbip God in 
another way than that preseribed by the state, 
All this persecution is the work of that “ Holy 


' Orthodox Church” which American High 





Ghurchmen think se mush more warthy ef 
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their fellowship than the Protestant churches 
ef their own country. 


+eeeThe American Congregational Associa- 
tion has established in Boston a bureaa fo- 
tended to facilitate communication between 
ministers desiring pulpit employment for ® 
single Sabbath or a longer term and churches 
needing such service. Mr. George Beal is to 
have the charge of the Bureau, under the su- 
pervision of a special committee, consisting of 
Drs. Dexter and Means and J. P. Melledge, 
Esq. The bureau will not put upon ites list 
the name of any minister who is notin good 
and regular standing. If his name is not in 
the Congregational Quarterly he must satisfy the 
committee named above that his credentials 
are good before his application can be con- 
sidered. Four lists will be immediately 
opened by Mr. Beal. 1. A list of ministers 
wanting employment fora single Sunday or a 
limited period; 2, a list of churches wishing 
supplies for a single Sunday or a limited 
period ; 8, a list of ministers who want pastor- 
ates; 4, a list of churches who want pastors. 
To pay the expenses of the bureau, the minis- 
ter who is sent to a church for a Sunday’s 
supply will pay 25 cents on receiving his assign- 
ment, and the church applying for the same 
will pay the same amount on making appli- 
cation. The minister who wants a parish will 
pay $5, for which sum he becomes the client 
of the burean and enjoys its services for one 
year, if needed so long. The parish that wants 
a minister will pay the same sum and be en- 
titled to the services of the bureau for the 
same length of time. We trust that Arch- 
bishop Beal will have wisdom and grace suf- 
ficent for this important service. Why it 
should not be a practicable undertaking we 
cannot see. Mr. Moses H. Sargent has long 
served without reward but with great accept- 
ance insome such capacity, and we understand 
that he is quite ready to relinquish the labor 
and give this bureau his hearty co-operation. 


...-Ata meeting of United Presbyterians in 
the Seventh-avenue church, in tbis city, a few 
days since, a paper was read onthe question 
“Is the singing of uninspired hymns in formal 
worship, will worship or one phase of idola- 
try?” The question was answeréd by the 
writer very decidedly in the affirmative. Among 
other things, he said: 

“In my view, we have a8 much moral right 

to commit one theft or one murder as to die- 
place one Bible psalm by substituting a human 
hymn. The Bible psalms are the only inspired 
and genuine union hymns, all others being 
sectarian, divisive, and idolatrous, some being 
directly addressed to living and dead crea- 
tures.”” 
This statement seemed a little too strong for 
one of the brethren, who felt that he could 
hardly bring himself to call the hymn-singers 
idolaters and to class them with thieves and 
murderers. He even thought that some 
of the “uninspired” hymns—notably “Just 
as Iam’’—hbad done considerable good. But 
this faint-hearted dissenter was sturdily put 
down by the rest of the assembly; one of 
whom insisted that “‘hymn-singers who come 
to Christ are drawn by otber and scriptural 
means,” and that the hymns have nothing to 
do with it; and another of whom argued that 
“Home, Sweet Home” would be as efficient in 
converting sinners as the hymn “Just as I 
em.”? The general sentiment of the extract 
quoted above was strongly endorsed by the 
whoie assembly. One thing is very plain: 
pobody who has sung any genuinely Christian 
hymns very long with the spirit and the up- 
derstanding also, is likely to be converted to 
any such type of religion as these men repre- 
sent. 


...-Dr. De Koven has for some time been 
the standing candidate of the High Church- 
men for bishop wherever there is a vacant 
diocese. His supremacy is, however, likely to 
be contested henceforth by Dr. Seymour, of 
this city. Both these gentlemen are talked of, 
of course, in connection with the vacant 
bishopric of Illinois. n It is possible, we sup- 
pose, for the Convention to choose again the 
candidate rejected by the Geneva Convention ; 
and, if a majority of the standing committees 
of the other dioceses confirm this choice, Dr, 
Seymour would be bishop in spite of the Gen- 
eral Convention. We doubt, however, whether 
the High Church party in Illinois will take the 
risk of his rejection. 


...- The Observer points out the fact that what 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut 
lately recommended has been practiced by 
Presbyterian churches from time immemorial. 
No constitutional provision exists in the Pres- 
byterien Church requiring candidates for admis- 
sion to the churches to assent to a creed, and, 
though most of the Presbyterian churches have 
on their own responsibility set up a doctrinal 
formule as a condition of membership, some 
bsve refused to do so. The Observer quotes the 
golden words of Dr. Hodge, at the Evangelical 
Alliance: *“*No man should be excluded from 
the Church whom Christ would not exclude 
from Heaven.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








-+»-The “theological institute” of colored 
ministers at Talladega, Ala., was addressed at 
ite recent meeting by three of the pastors of 
the white churches in that city—the Rev. J. H. 
Anderson, the Rev. J. J. D. Renfroe, and the 
Rev. F. L. Ewing. The addresses on practical 
aspects of the preacher’s work were sensible 
and appropriate, and the speakers, as reported 
in Uur Mountain Home, of Talladega, seemed 
to be in full sympathy with their hearers. A 
little more of this sort of practice would make 
Civil Rights Bills superfluous. 


-... The Pacific Churchman gently and ele. 
gantly says of the two bishops of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church : 

“Cummins has brains and ambition, too; 
Cheeney (sic) has ignorance. Here are all the 
elements necessary to a new sect... . There 
was no foundation for honesty on the part of 
either Cummins or Cheeney. Both had perjured 
themselves. They were both, therefore, ready 
forany extremity. The extremity was: Cum- 
mins an apostate and Cheeney a bishop by the 
imposition of an apostate’s hands.”’ 


....The four leading religious denominations 
of Philadelphia report churches and commup- 
icants as follows: Baptists, 51 churches, 16,507 
communicants; Episcopalians, 79 ehurches, 
18,125 communicants ; Methodists, 75 churches, 
19,770 communicants; Presbyterians (not 
including the ‘* United” and ‘ Reformed” 
branches, which together number about 11,000 
communicants), 72 churches and 22,035 com- 
municants. 


-..-At the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, there was celebrated on New Year’s Sab- 
bath a service which is familiar to Dr. Storrs’s 
people, but will be novel to most other 
churches. The children of the church, seven 
years after their baptism, are brought to the 
altar by their parents, and, after a short prayer 
and address by the pastor,are presented with 
a copy of the Bible and a bouquet of flowers. 
Itis a beautiful ceremony. 


...-Chorus choirs are becoming very pop- 
ular in Chicago, as they ought to be every- 
where. The Michigan-avenue Baptist church 
is about to organize one of thirty or forty 
voices. Wetrust that the days of the quar- 
tettes are about numbered. 


....-The Young Men’s Universalist Associa- 
tion in this city is trying to make up its mind 
whether to live or die. Unluckily, the doctrine 
of restoration does not hold good in the case of 
corporations. 


-eeeln the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) there are 14 seniors, 14 mid- 
dlers, and 16 juniors. The catalogue shows 
167 graduates. 


...-Dr. Eells’s Presbyteran church at Oak- 
land, Cal., received six Chinamen to its mem- 
bership by profession on a recent Sunday. 


Publisher's Department. 


We are authcrized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by far 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on trial, subject to return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 











SooTrHInc AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 





HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 

In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as @ guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Proy- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorbam trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
«“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
“ Sreriina.”—‘' The Silver Age,” in Sorib- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Compeny No. 
1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 

(ee 

Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE'S 
BRI! LIANT OIL, The safest and best 
o} 22 tue world, 
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ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be bad at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tug IN- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tu In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
tous, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants—particularly for 
the holidays—promptly known? 








PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases shen the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have during the last week deducted at the 
rate of three weeks per year for postage 
from all subscriptions paid in advance; so 
that subscribers noticing the change made 
in the expiration of their subscriptions, as 
shown on the yellow address label, will un- 
derstand that their postage is paid. 








POSTAL CARDS. 


SuBSCRIBERS writing on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT by writing their post. 
office address on the back of the card, as in nine 
cases out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be left 
blank—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 








DR. MOTT’S LIVER PILLS.—Itis easy 
enough to make a pill, but to make a good 
pill, ab! that’s the difficulty. There are 
cheap, harsh, drastic pills that are of even 
less benefit thana cose of salts. But a good 
medicine, like Dr. Mort’s LrvER Prius, 
which penetrates to the seat of disease is a 
desideratum indeed. Will positively cure 
all diseases of the Liver. Sold every where. 
Price 25 cents per box. Joun F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstzy’s Tooruacne ANODYNE 





cures in one minute. 


POPULAR DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


Onz of the best managed and most pop- 
ular retail dry goods houses in New York is 
that of Messrs. Wilson & Greig, 771 Broad- 
way, corner of Ninth street. It is the aim of 
this firm to keep a select stock of the choicest 
goods to be found in the market, adapted to 
the best family trade. Their store is located 
in a most central position and in good 
weather is always thronged with customers. 
The friends and patrons of the house are 
steadily increasing and there are few more 
thriving establishments of its class in the 
city. One of the firm visits regularly all 
the important manufacturing points ia 
Europe, where the choicest and most costly 
fabrics are secured from headquarters. As 
importers they seek to obtain a complete 
stock of both staple and fancy goods, suited 
to the best city and country retail trade. 
The stock of Wilson & Greig embraces 
cloaks and cloakings in every variety. They 
have now on exbibition elegant velvet 
cloaks, cloth cloaks, opera cloaks, carriage 
cloaks, house jackets, etc., in all the most 
popular styles. Also elegant Paris pattern 
costumes, imported expressly for their own 
dressmaking department—the richest and 
most stylish goods in the market. Great 
bargains are now offered in unmade Paris 
embroidered polonaises, tabliers, jackets, 
Metternichs, etc., reduced from $60 to $25. 
Special attention is invited to tbeir large 
stock of ladies’ and children’s furnishing 
goods, embracing the best-known styles in 
the market. Also to their ‘‘ closingsale” of 
laces and embroideries, silk ties, bows, 
ruffs, and other neck wear, embroidered 
sets, handkerchiefs, pillow sets, real point 
and point applique handkerchiefs, barbes, 
collars, etc., lace capes and fichus, in- 
cluding their entire stock of Bour- 
dier’s kid gloves—all to be sold at 
& great sacrifice, as they propose giv- 
ing up this branch of their trade, to 
make room for a more extensive stock of 
dress and cloak fabrics, etc. The balance 
of their stock of furs is also offered at an 
immense reduction in price. It embraces 
everything desirable in muffs and cloaks, 
and also in trimmings, while they claim to 
make lower figures in this special depart- 
ment than any other store in the city. 

We are acquainted with the members 
of this firm personally, and know them to 
be honorable, reliable men in every respect, 
possessing the sure foundations of integrity, 
capital, and mercantile education, on which 
they are building an immense trade, 








TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 





Tue New Year opens with a splendid 
statement from the Travelers Insurance 
Co., of Hartford. It would disappoint us if 
it did not make a good record. Assets are 
increased, despite the close times, and it 
travels right on in its work of winning a 
large and paying business. A strong, push- 
ing, enterprising, well-managed company, 
it is one of the few concerning whose 
solvency we feel no anxiety and whose 
career we think cannot well be otherwise 
than successful in the highest degree, 
Their statement is worth special attention. 





MAKE HOME PLEASANT AND THE 
CHILDREN HAPPY. 


Tat home is ple@santest whose inmates 
are provided with requisites essential tc 
their rational enjoyment. Children, of al 
others, crave amusement, and if their homer 
be made bright and cheerful they will no! 
be disposed to wander from them. Parloy 
games hxve an inherent attraction for ol¢ 
and young. It is well, therefore, in deter 
mining what will best conduce to the wel- 
fare of the young to provide those games 
which combine instruction with amusement 
and stimulate thought while they tend to 
the edification and delight of those whe 
participate inthem. Among these may be 
classed Parchesse, Vignette Authors, Sliced 
Animals, Dice Croquet, Snap, and Crescent 
Games, which meet all the requirements 
which the most exacting could demand 
and yet are replete with never-ending 
amusement. All these and many others 
whose names escape us are to be had in 
variety at all the principal retail dealers 





and at wholesale of Messrs. E. G. Bxy. . 





cuow & Co., 41 John st.,N. Y. © 
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common SENSE VENTILATOR. 





Is portable. Can be applied to any 
window instantly. No noise, No draft. 
Price only 75 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
Agents wanted. Sanitary Ventilating Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York. 


—————— 


A NEW AND GOOD PAPER. 





Iris with pleasure that we call attention 
to The lilustrated Weekly, whose January 
number is just out. It is a new paper, 
starting, however, under .the most favor- 
able auspices, and even now its sub- 
scription list is way up in the thousands. 
The reading matter is very good and inter- 
esting, but its main features are the beautiful 
pictures with which it is adorned, and 
which will alone save it from the destruc- 
tion which is generally the fate of old news- 
papers. 

The chromo which is given away as a 
premium is very bandsome and is worth 
more than the subscription price of the 
paper alone, which is $2.50 a year. We 
understand that the agents of The Illustrated 
Weekly have made many new subscribers, 
some sending in hundreds of names. This 
is due to the fact that the liberal induce- 
ments offered in their advertisement, in an. 
other column, are fully carried out. 





BIG INVENTION. 





Lioyp, the famous map man, who made 
all the maps for General Grant and the 
Union army, certificates of which he pub- 
lished, has just invented a way of getting 
relief plate from steel, so as to print Lloyd’s 
Map of American Continent—showing from 
ocean to ocean—on one entire sheet of 
benk-note paper, 40x50 inches large, on a 
lightning press, and colored, sized, and var- 
nished for the wall, so as to stand washing 
and mailing anywhere in the world, for 25 
cents, or unvarnished for 10 cents. This 
map shows the whole United States and 
Territories in a group, from surveys to 
1875, with a million places on it, such as 
towns, cities, villages, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, streams, gold mines, railway sta- 
tions, etc. This map should be in every 
house. Send 25 cents to the Lloyd Map 
Company, Philadelphia, and you will get a 
copy by return mail. 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y. 


THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE 


{ Omaha and San Francisco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minveapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 
Green Bay and Escanaba. 
Marquette and L’ Anse. 
Sioux City and beyond. 
Yankton, Dakota. 
Lake Geneva. 

Freeport and Galena. 
L Dubuque and Waterloo. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth. Well- 
ballasted, and Perfect Track of Stecl Rails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Palace Slee eping: Cars, the 
perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
— tn Mopern RaILway TRAVELING. 

be u are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 


——— 


DONT HACK, HACK, COUGH, 
COUGH! 


Coven is a symptom by which various dis- 
eased conditions of the throat, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs manifest themselves. But 
whether it arises from the irritation pro- 
duced in the throat and larynx by taking 
cold, from an attack of Bronchitis, from 
incipient Consumption, or from various 
other causes, nothing will allay it more 
F gy or cure it more permanently than 

Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It does not matter whether it be a recent 
attack or a lingering cough, the Discovery 
is in either case equally well adapted for 
its relief and permanent cure. In fact, it 
will cure a cough in one-half the time 
becessary to cure it with any other medi- 
cine; and it does it not by drving it up, 
but by removing the cause, subduing the 
irritation, and healing the affected parts. 
No time should be lost in commencing the 
use of a proper medicine for the relief of a 
cough, for unless this course is pursued 
serious and dangerous disease of the lungs 
is ie lable to result. Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is sold by all dealers in medicines. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau 
RattwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, Jakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrodand Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Mioneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches _ 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 

t, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. 





Consumers of Silk find upon investi 
that the Eureka 50 and 100 yds. spoo 
the best and most economical to use. 


STRICTLY PURE. 


It is a fact that, while Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder and True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Lemon, Vanilla, etc., have been 
made for many ‘years without reducing their 
standard of ‘perfect purity, not another 
Baking Powder or Flavoring Extract in the 
market is free from adulteration. There 
are no coloring poisonous oils or acids in 
Dr. Price’s Flavors, nor chalk, alum, or 
other injurious substances in bis Cream 
Baking Powder. We know the manufac- 
turers take pride in having their articles 
strictly pure. 


Perry Davis & Sons’ Pain-Killer is an 
indispensable housebold necessity. No 
family should be without it. Its merit has 
been so often tested, and with so much 
benefit to suffering humanity, that there is 
but little necessity to dwell upon the fact 
that it is really valuable in a thousand 
different ways. 


EK F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
persia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. a bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

EE 


259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 
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LanDaAv’s Fiorentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





To bave White Teeth and Sweet Breath, use 
TuHurston’s Ivory PEARL Tootn PowDER, 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


TuE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 9th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a. 
M., on Wednesday at 11 a. uw, and on Sat- 
urday at 4 and 11:30 a. m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








¥ 40 
HLIZL INV 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
FROM 
Premature Decay, 





Gums, Whitens the h 
en and leaves a De : 
orsed by the moet minent Donel 
Europe and used by all the Courts thereo 

Sold by all Druggists. 











TRAVELERS. 


D SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CoNN., January lst, 1875. 
ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the company......... 
2S ae = ban ik 9 





RUBOMATIS 


e 
Ask your 
be 





91 





The Voltaic 
ARMADILLO, 


AN ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


OURE FOR ALL NERVOUS Lerma 


Always safe. Always sure. Alwa: for use. 
where nrescribe ef for N SEU GLA. 
, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO i 
OUSNESS, AL oLD FEET, CHIL- 


te. 
Draggist or your Physician for Ap! or will 


sent free by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Send for Pamphiet. 


E. J. SEIBERT, Proprietor, 
28 Barclay street, New York. 





ILLUMINATING. 


NO MORE FIRES! 
NO MORE HORRIBLE DEATHS! 


IN MILLS, IN FACTORIES, IN HOUSEHOLDS 


USING OUR 


CELEBRATED 
«2 poe MA R Ie 





JAISO1dXI-NON 


PATENT, 


SYRIAN OIL. 


Like our Lubricating Oils, it does not absorb 


OXYGEN, either alone or in contact with Cotton or 
Wool, and cannot take fre SPONTANEOUSLY. 


J. BALDWIN HAY & CO., 














CANTRELL, 


239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ALL KINDS of (eae and SHOES 
GENT REASONABLY LOW PRICES.” 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SBROES 
MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE, 
P.T. BARNUM’S | ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
PRICES! ANTE-WAR PRICES! 


AR 

ADMISSION REDUCED One PAM 
GREATEST SHOW FOR LEA 
CHILDREN UND. 


Nos. 








nominal sum. 
beasts, including six ba 
The Museum contain: 





urdle races, b yh po ~ RF jadies 2 the ‘aon est English, 
French, and race-horses; ch: races, 
elephant races, camel rai races, standing English 
stag hunt, Indian an, baffalo hunt, Indian 
life on our Western plains, Japanese ormances, 
and numerous other thrilling and ex ig attractions 


be seen Rraneree 
GRAND MENA 
GRAND PER 
Box-office open from 9 to 4. 


uHOUGHTON REMEDY FOR ASTH: 


po sen tree’ licati % HOU 
RANSOM, 24 Dove St.. Albany. N. ¥. 


MILK OF MAGNESIA, 


a certain and speedy cure for 

DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, 
HEARTBURN, and HEADACHES, 

caused by sourness of the stomach. It is peculiarly 


adapted for children and females, For sale by al 
Druggists. 


oven . 1,000,000 WITNESSES > 


ceo 


vores ata of th oe 


RMANCES DAILY. 
ERIE OPEN AT 1 AND va 
FORMANCE AT 2:30 and 8. 











LIABILITIES. 
Reser ve for reinsurance. department. $172,839 77 
ae N. Y. wonder. ite ‘emeruees.. #3 755,280 56 

and not due and a 

other liabilities.............c.:ceersseseeee 174,996 96 
ONG iias wwe: nevsragestoerdaciceins $2,103,117 29 
Surplus as regards policy-holders.. - 81.0 085. 123 £2 
= as above ou foun | per cent. 3906,799 

Statistics of the Year 1874. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Life Policies written in 1874.......... 3.739 
Gain over 1873 in New Policies written.... 2 
Net Gain in amount insured.... ..... 1,421, 
Net Gain on Life Policies in force bevies 3 
Whole number written LO. .cccsccess see “f 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1873.......... canted 
Whole number of Life Policies in foree. 9.83 
Whol ie of Ee #72, 90 

ole n cemented 

in $626;306-02 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1874. 33. 35. 
Net Cas iums received for same.. +4532 33. 

ole No. Accident Policies written........ 2 
Number of Claims paid in 1874...... 


° n 
Whole number Accident Claims 
Whole amount Accident meClatins Paid, ¥ 1085.31 g 
tal Losses Paid, both departments.$2,6 1 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
New York Office 207 Broadway. 
MACCABE.- ROBINSON HALL, 16th_ 8t., 
ati, in his bien “successful fg me 
evening BEGON] EB DUL CARE. : 


A CHASTE, MIRTHFUL, ND VENTRILOQUIAL 
PHOTORA MA of Feo le we meet with every day. 











Music, Personations. ang 
Songs. branes and Reality—“ Miss 

“The Fascinating Fellow,” “ e, Beauti Love” 
“The Engl “'The Irish Philoso- 


ish r ilway Porter,’ 


of 
THE RUFF-UN,” 
in which Mr. MACCAS BE will personate two charac- 
ters at ones mee and female), remaining upon the 
ht of the audience. 
te Kntert ment is attended nightly by the elite 
cae + pt It offers Sea te ae either is veger ¢ or indel- 
, ss ~ re 


cts. extra. 
Family anion % cts. “Reserved, Seats, 0 ct. years of age 
Ti Office, Robinson Hall, open daily from 9 till 5. 





EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


Seeds! Plants! 


implements, Fertilizers, etc. 








FG 
Lane, 


. ¥. 








General Office 114 Seuth Third St., Phila. 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 


eli Le Infallible Fire Kin- 
r lighting Wood or Coal 


dler, 
without shavings, 
kindling-wood, Ten paper. oF 
ee wee for the cost of one 





last a lifetime. Is wo. tent AL 
its cost for exterminating 


e a mn: 
Sole control ofa county one 


agent. Sue sent paid on re- 
cept of whey cents. Forty Diplomas 


For territory and terms po R. P. SMITE 
> ae and Manufacturer, Box 657, New Albany, 








TRAVEL. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
V14 PANAMA. 
The magnificent steamers of this line leave Pier 
foot of Cans Cana) Street, North River, New York, ev 
alternate SATO RDAY. . connecting at at Panama wi 


the Companys = Steam 
FO SAN. FRANCISCO, 
and also for Bette Coasts of Me ! 
can States, and for Gua ayequil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. 
The Company’s splen ers | 
,- 2 by come Hong Kong, and Shanghae every 


RATES OF PAgsAen. 
‘including meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 





2 
~~ York to San Francisco, $50 to 7“ currency. 
to Yokobams, $250 oni, $908 gold. 
n Francisco to Hong K 
4 competent surgeo: be board. 
to apple st the Stions'on te what fost gf Cansi 
e on ow 
st, North River, New York. T BULLA 
Superintendent. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL, 


through more Business and Pleasure 

and traversing a than any other 

Line. It is the only Railway Line 

through the Valley of the River, 
the scenery of which qqeels in variety grandeur 
es Historic Hu: no less famous, 
ts road — ections than any other 


owns or e Slse 
Chicago, ng and Day Cars sad 
2 
with — 


22 
ee 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(January 77,1875: 




































































































































































































































eee yeni SR eet a ———e 
a ~ Wc me 2 snag ae ons 
4 . 
Weekly Blarket Review, | WHornsare covnray pao. Turkers Jory gues So, (PNET, 8 6m 
I ‘ BB a A R—Duty: Sole, 
DUCE MARKET. Turkeya’ Wy oaterts F Cabello..:.— 20a— 21/18; Upper, 2m2 # ci.ad. ¥. 
REPORTED EXPRESCLY ror “THR INDEPENDENT,” eer ‘Turkeys, poor, ® 3 Tampico "a 8 Oak Rune fa T 
BY B. K, THURBER & co. 4 ASHES.—Pots are quiet and Unchanged. Pearls | Ducks, Calcutta Bufted. 1340 — lOak: beces 
“ nominal, é ucks, Do.Kive#oee.— 17 "a— 1s fUak crop. a 
Wet Broadway, Readeawd Hudson Streets, Now York. fo, dine See Ducks, in dpe gS 5 | Tlemlock. 
—. Porsy ieee Pm sorts. Tat tneeneeeeetnnee =r | Dacks: jth a a ae [Lemioc:. 3 Ram 
: "****80teeeneeenstessseeceseee, mOMInAl, | Geese, ou2T 7 'Eiemi’k heavy—29 a—* 
Geese, i dam— 
GROCERS’ MARKET. BPANS AND PEAS.—The market for Medium and , Western, # OnySiaaxnter~ 93a 10x :Hem? ae 

COFFRES.—The market fo, rT Rios is excited, with an | M®'TOw Beans has been dull and prices favor the | Geese, poor, # 'D.. Drugs and Dyes. 

Upward tendency at an advance 06 56 6 yer panna buyer. Pea Beans are dull and lower. Aleohol.......197 9 2 !Ipécacuanna, 

e iptilation of shi ts mentioned in our last S we unchanged @B Alceesoe trite gS jgatap wont a 4h. 
il Pv . t li, . ZOld....— lbka— 
report has resaltedn leaving the market bare of ns my — By eys, Jersey, @ @u | Alum. — 3 Lac Bye goid — Io “a — 

Ftock, which fact dealers have taken advantage of to Beans’ a rain roreuodrassrrsstseetceeess 2 Wat Darker}. rere eB. : @ B Amon eat z a 93 *iMlooriee Duten, stashed 

foree upeprices. Thus far sales have been chiefly Beans, Medium, 1974. prime SOT Ducks, Wester ne Ber “ a = rsenic pow'r.g. 244 — gorda a— 8 

Freculative and the legitinate ptive a a Beane: podium, fair to good..... $e, Jersey, per p 4s @2 oO Rate cotada..-— 18 a—22 Istadder, Frenck 
is at present very light. Butshouta Sales to the coun- Beans, Mameow’ fir teen es: Geese, Western, per pair... @l 5 coleam Ten sin yg Cham "vig 
try be as heavy as is expected during January present Reerts, wie Rigper, te. neti: GAME. Toy Sa va Kel... 2 OBS 

rices will penny » air to gO . “Ricy, &—23 |Manna, large > 
Hooke a tale demand Mer waie Corea ara. Pena: Canaan ne’ ite prime tall, softrpet doen, POF 808 SHB | Bicones cede [tine seem a 
of 1 cent nd.” “Maracaibos.—There’ is no stock Peas, green, 1874. pri ual, Southern, per doz......) 777° Wa @1 % Sorax.renned— 12\/qee |; i~ ond 
a Bam hands and jobbers are expecting still higher | Peas’ Southern, bre. perSbashel bas Bertidues, Sata fa pore per pair... e bt rimst’ne.roll——\n— 3 (Our Bem. sa righ 637% 

con . 5 dges, Eas | iA eal 50 srimst’né.flor— %y_—— ; — — 
FISH AND 84LT.—Fish.—Good Shore Mackerel BUTTER.—State Butter Is In fair demand for Extra Grouse; ceeahets Pasi palr,....., @ 6 Srim’e¥t'n.d26.0 3750 lou nb 2300 
e#rein light supply, but the demand is only fair. Bay | Tubs, but medium and lower qualities are’very dull. : $ oo antl ides 3 2 a 115 jr a % 

‘re quiet. Box Herring are firm and rices tend u Western Fresh Tubs are plenty and sell fairly when 40 Car.A’mon aghi— —a— trig! oy ees eeeeen 8 75a 600 

P Pp y @ on ag a— 17%¢/ OU) Vitriol. 

Por live re! Herring are dull. Sait.—The aemana | prices ara kept In proportion to quality. Very fire $3 Caremoms.. 1:0 a 11d | seg: 8) a3 
yt \jyerpool Fine is ‘ght but pricesare steady. Bulk Roll Butter sells {ng peddling way at fair prices, but @ 9 KL gold of “y tOxal Acid Raea ee we 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market for ali kinds has | 2°¢?*£° rare, Aclt and heavy. Receipts, 14,27 <7 Chlorate Powe) ~~ ipacenporus. “Sisca— 39 

Dy Packages, @ qnote: ~ S. Potash. .~ a 
heen active and Prices of some kinds are higher. » asn.gola....— 24 a— ‘cksilver gid 156 a— — 

Malaga Raisins are unchan s s: fiate dairies, prime to extra... +88 @39 PRICES CURRENT. CochineaiEisea 47 a— 57 iRhubars 1.—30 a 12% 

& 6 changed, while Seediess are | State duiries, rood to prime. 36 @3t Paeneeeestinn Coch.Mex.gd.— 43 a—45 \Sago, Pld. p’a.— bya— § 
higher. Currants are in fair request at steady prices. | State, firkins, choice selected, 38. @39 Groceries and Provicio Cop Am—— a— 1% |8a Ain‘inégid.— 9¥a— on 
Freres arequiet. Citron ts very dull. Dates are dull Sete: arkins, Re eee ne > of RAW SUGARS~— Duty: PORK al Shen ee — > 5a |Bal Sods. pid 175 9 18 
Btendy. Ve eas ip tight Gomand, but prices are State, half-Arkin tubs, choice’. @43 Ixa8\e. ® BD '|City Fam. Mess.—— a—— Cutch. gold — “Cuam 63s in bd r) ey a— 37 
are higher. ms ere'in good demand and State, half.Arkin tubs, 2004 to prime... 37. @40 Porto Rico... — 84a— 9%) WestlivyMess. 7100 a—— spsom Salts. .—— a— 9 jSarsa’ilia, Mex. 

MOLASS gs New Orleans Molasses continues to ore et the ci a, s i oe — 9x8 hs Gumooge. gid. — 52 a—6) | gid......... —" 

Ss £3. — ss ss atate, half-frkin tups @ Tn. nNeW.......—— a—— um rabic nna, FE. 1. ...— 
come forward freely. Speculators here and else- | State, Welsh tubs, Fall-made tot: @38 Frime Mess....-19 00 a20 50 Stscur .....—15 a—16 peeae: Alex.. 
witidal dik , State, Welsh tubs. to prime @36 ‘Clear Heavy....—— a—— | Gum A bic, \Sheliae gold.— 
here, anticipating a decline in New Orleans, rnshed State. Welsh tubs, fair to cond at Clear Backs....—— a—— Dkd.......... —21 a—58 {Soda Ashs0eega 24a— 

the larger portion of their stock to auction this week, | State. We'sh tubs, poor to fair. p cocestee ae ‘HAMS —SMOKED. Gum Benzoin—56 g—— } ulph. Quin. #2 59 
the majority of which was poor and was sold at easier | State, pai’s, fancy creamery... sereeee 43 @45 ‘Sug,-Cured. City .12 al? | Gum Atyrrh, Tart. Acid gd.. 

- han the S state, dairy patis, good to prime... 777777", 1 @3 ool : Vestern.1) ally pees reeset —35 a—40 | Verdigris vid. — 

Prices than the auction safes of Previous weeks, say @40 aon 9% — ‘SHOULDERS -SmMoK ED, Gum Myrrh, Vitriol, Blue.— 9¥a— 19 
2 cts. per gallon. Choice c00ds are scarce and in @32 Bee digs ne gCureS, City... id & Gar, aga: a 1 | > DU re 

‘4 A l 3 y, - ou r Ae 2 st.— — 45 f 
good Gemand at fulj prices, Advices from New 4 D4 8a —8%!BACON—SmoxKep. ~ Gum Trag. fc 65 =f ariel: #2 gid. og e398 
Orkans tend to Jower fzurcs and the extravagant 2 @35 1, a— 'Breakfast.......... 4 a— Hyd.Pota Eng. jManilla + a—&5 
Piece Paid for goods thove last week will not be sta- @33 Dae bong Clear, D.3.--104ai1 ” fold — e—— |[Caraccas.pold— 40 a— 88 
i fhe stock will bg more than ampie to satisfy edi. 2 = a ae trons Ribbed.. .-"— = ‘Guatemalagd—80 @ 115 
thera’ ds o x ei - 5 s. & —we 8-93 ee eee A 

‘ithe 2d instant wens 18.500 becrela eee ees (here Wont: Subs. 200d to prime. ....77 % G2 | Muscovado..:—1¢ S48 ‘Cumbertang....:.— Qa movale 

Larreis sume time last year. Wesieen Gar LO ae ang 4 oF RU [Best Ket. Ref......13va14 TRON Dury : Bars 3121 COPPER—DvryY: tg and 

a od ee eee Ee Le SraninPid Mee BO Bay Ge. and Shtatag 
Oe Ae wes Wed + S$ ° OD —T mF, e . ; . 

$) UPS sontinue tn good demand for all grades of : Hh as Golden“ ...—50 a —62 [Plain Mes PAT Hoop, and 'Seroly Sagan ingot ia— 2856 
& war -oods. ‘The market hae an o ward tendency, 8 @21 : ticees 3: Bhe ; - 
® Lhe preseatlicht production is quiexty sane up by f i 30 @31 Extra Mes Ene boule tee heen 18} = ay d— = Some 
t & trade, the Marketclosing firm, with o Prospect of | Roll Isutter, Western, prima. """""” 28 @3) |Packet Kee? 1500 150 Rel Joss 50 af eatheenee “Sa 
u better thade during the month. Koll Butter, Western: fair to good. 1227202772" 4 @28 eect eRe ets tg | Amer Rail eee? 87000 a et 
Retved teparr ene nas beens no The erie, chanze {2 | CHERSE.The market has been Quiet, asis usta! Smoked Tongues.17 a— Pig. Bnaisii ee eo Bells “Dury: py 
firni, a good demand prevail and prices are Tees during holiday week. The home trade has bought (Dry God. Patl.¢00 2650 Scotch. # ton. 40 00a —-—| Bars, an Blok ‘seat 

fe hardening tendency, Buyers have some con. less freely this week than Jast, but the exporters have ‘PLU Scale, Pie. ametican... 25 00a 2700; Plates and Sheets, 15 @ 
thé Op nick Sher tas teal tec — aes Se done about the same amonnt.of business, Receipts, iPlenied God we Bar. Sw. ass. g. 115 0ini2000 Betcn np Y 
thep feok for, a better market this meek. bast year | 9,152 packages. Sapa "650 a 700 Sheet, Russia, # a [ROld...... 28 ga 
at this time Refp ars were about the s.me | ny , iv arel: — d..— 2a— — 
Value, although Kaw Sugars Were one cent lower titi Sete Pact Dry. Aine oriine. “ser seenedes-1D¥@I16 inet ace. D. . nap sia 
they arenow. If the demand increases, and it looks ee eee, “aid So nrime ae kaa 7} eis yon. — 44a — § |Plates. L.C.ch. 17% a—-— 
pers Wuch that way at present, we may reasonably |. State Factors ee eo So 12 AH roughed Ficus 14s Plates, TC... 733 8 %5 
expect higher prices this month. Powdered Sugar State Farm Dairy, good to prime, ‘1b @isi by rought,2}4; Horseshoe, SPELTER—(ZiNN)- Dury: 
Soumenn a F refiners wanted. Raw Sugars are in good State Farm Dairy, fair to good. 4 @15 Fr (No.3Large.n. 800 2 90) Cut,lvoataa es 0 230 | HE ped 00 yf er 

cimand for refiners’ uses and are decidedly in sell- | Gnic Factory, Cheddar, fine... IS @lix a No.3 Med.... 800 9 900 "'8da 94....3.85 lf Peolde. 8a 
ers’ favor. Ohio Factory, flat, good to prime 5 @15x | SPICES, Salmon. pic. 6da tag) 8—— |Plates, gold.. @90 0712 

TEAS.—The market ts firm with a tendency toward | Ohio Factory, fiat; fair to ebod 12, @lis | Pepper iggteolnew.21u0 92300 | cay Be he Ata lene Sony: fs — 
higher pricge dee, : enden t | Western, tasiors? sur, 40 200 a oH Alsuiee Herring, spt neN......... 525 9.600 |ZINC—Dery: In Pigs, Bars 
hig P 2 imp 2 rey ess inclined to mee ’ Yet MIP. osc. 80 oe a gates !@ bb” 50 a70 SHOT—Dury: 2X. HD, $1 50 #100 bs.; Sheets 20, 

“4 . “ Greens.—Prives “are” hanes tera’ took DRIED FRUITS.—We have had a quiet-week in all Cloves -— |Herring, sca. . Dip & Pk (c) ~ 
with an luproved demand. Japans are firm, with an | kinds. Sliced Apples are dull. Peeled Peaches are | Ginger 5 box.......—30 a—25 Bucs ‘coany. ‘a * a—— ‘In Sheets gld.—9xa— 956 
Soe base atid ae aivenes wot 5 conte, gold. firm. Unpeeled are quiet and unchanged. Plums are a aeenene 50 at & jHergne. No a—% PBs. 96 | 
to restrict sules to soune. extent; bot 8 ee distrib. scarce and higher. We quote: SALERATUs. Sart Dury: al2 oa? Oils. N is 
utive trade is doing at advancing prices. Souchongs | Apples, Southern, 1874, Sliced. CORD gn cnnsisnay 74@9 FRU © B Tiga Ta 4 + Saval Stoves. Ete. 
partake of the general upward tendency of the “4 a at fancy, 1 @il (Raisms.tayer300 a-— 2 Bf hue = a—o2= | OU-—DoTT: Palm 10,0live NAVAL STORES — Duty: 

arket, “ Quarters - 6X%@7 ie wel. 3 TAD et so $2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed,| Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts.# 

~~ State, 1574, sliced 8 1. Muse'l.. 370 a 380 Ashton’sfine275 9 300 736 B to gal. 30’ct.; & 1.3 other kinds 20 
“ * 1876" Gudctes, BE“ Londoni. 425 a—~— Worthi D he +; Sperm! gal.; other kinds Fou 
- pratt th quarter: ee Hs 1x ©“ Seeaiess.675 ao fine 1% 2195 Gpreign ee and ret eal ate N 
0.1874...... " @ i Es : MA —Tilea hey tlN@. oo ca seee bale or Ovher fis or-|Turpen. iN, 
GENERAL MARKET. 7 us nd “a @in { * Valencia. 1a — iw aoe d aga ase ont, 8 cept. ad val. coe 20Rs— — Sveum 
chen eaches, 187 . 82 5! wae see se « ve, x... 435 a4 ‘ar Wilming- 

BREA DSTUFFS.—Flour.—There has been little of : 2 @31 ha eel 122) | Pane eee e125 i ton $y 828 
interes; in the market during the week Past, jobbers om 27 @B In smail i'ags, MPD... 8%a—— jZar # bbl N.C. 300 4 3% 
buying only to fll immediate wants. Flour has been a B @% —27 a—29 ina b — as Linseea, City, jpiteh.. ....... 237ha— — 
Guilall the week. The stock in this city 277,00 bbis - 8%@ 8% Maccaroni., Itl.—13 a—li In small ¥ gal........ oe !Resin,com Std 215 a 220 
ue best trade has been enjoyed in Spring Wheat bx. ! 6M 1% ve om..—10 a —I1 in a bbl ¥a—§ Linseed, Eng.—— a oe No. 
at the pub, tite limit of $5.25 and $5.80 per bbl. ‘Wheat | Blackberrie.’ X@10 | Vermicelll, Iti—14 2 te ODA—BIcar Whale, ¢ride— 60 a— 65 ic ape 210 a3 
at the close was active and higher. Rye Flour has | Cherries, Southern, i874 @ ss “ om. —10 a—}i {In Kegs, N’castl—-__ a— 6 u_, ref. Wint—10 a—15 (fPits Turpen.— 37 a | 38 
been very quiet and favors the buyer, Corn Meal has Plums, 1874, State, C22 CANNED FRUIT Etc « teste — a-—b\K sor et SPr gm — PRTROLEU M—vory, 
been tn frir demand, but with liberal arrivals prices | Plums, 1874, Southern. per ib. @2i Peaches,2>@ ” 7 n papers, 60-> Sperm. crude -1 65 Crude, 20 cts.; Ref. 0cts. 
have declined. Buckwheat Flour has artived very | Raspberries, 1874 per @x0 doz..... a250 ; Boxes......... 8 a— 8 mh 6 oe wo oe! 8\a— 8 
mand; prices ene ngogtmeal em = goed Ge- EGGS.—The arrivals have been light and receivers | P mee 2350 [Grand Cromar AR di illed....— i] Butk..2....7. 4 + 5Ka— 6 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—We note sales | have stiffened their prices. Some parties have re- Pineappl Good Quality..40 a—43 Obie AR Aas tRasned. &W $11 
ohare at ps dae rte ae. i fused to sell prime fresh Western below 82c.; but #a a -~ 1 ies fee oe OIL-CAKE--Dury. Bree. Refined P W n— lig 

1.1021.30 atfoat. Hardware.— r 1 Do- , 2 a . -ad.y. i ke ore lots)... 
mestie conan yery cohya : = ae ae no | Most of the receivers are supplying their regular 0140 ICastile, imported.11\a12 hin ob. cakes. (job’g lots)..— 11iga— 11g 


CATTLE—The receipts of Beef Cattle the t 
week were small and prices, after declining Max Ct.. 
- The best car-load changed 


ern. The week’s receipts 
ef Cattle, 7] Miich Cows, 683 Veal Calves, 
Ogs. 


32G oe Mi 15-32@15 

March, 15 -32@15Xe. for Apri. 15%@I16 1-16c. for May 
15 31-32@16c. for une, 16 5-16@16 11-l6e. for July, and 
14 9-16@16K ce. for August. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There has been 
6 good demand for Buenos Ayres Hides and prices 
ére higher. Leather.—Hemlock Sole in far 
juand and prices are firm. Crop is firm. 

METALS.—Copper.—Ingot has been 
prices are well maintained. Iron.—Scotch Pig is in 
e00d supply and prices are rather dull. American 
«ontinues dull and prices are weak. . 
Pig is scarce and prices are higher. Domestic is 
quiet and unchanged. Bar, Pipe, 
ecveady at 8% cts., less the discount to the trade. 

MISCELI. A NEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantine is in 
rooderate demand at unchanged prices. Coal.—The 
ruarket ae, very ay a “| Peg 
nel 18, Liverpoo as mberlan -W@ 
3. W. Virginia $7.53, Anthracite 85@86 by the cargo. 

srugs.—The market has been very quiet for nearly 
ail kinds of gouds, though some are in better demand 


B t are 

River §635@§70, Clover S02 $65, Salt $50G 
60. Straw isin fair demand at Steady prices. Long 
ive FARES, Short $0855, Ont BOOED, eee 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is a 
little firmer at 77@78 cents. Crude Sperin is ver 
quiet. Lard isin fair demand at steady prices. 
fs quiet at ao geal cents for American and Enclish. 
Naval Stores.—Spirits T ntine is dull and lower. 
Itosin—The demand for rained is light and prices 


are eeey Tar is very dull. Pitch is lower at 
&2.31% 


PROVISIONS.—With the Sepraiiog of Bcx Meats, 
Hog products are rather easy. is in light de- 
7 e 


mand, but prices ar steady. 
WOOL.—Prices are generally firm and will im. all 
pronebiliey continue 80, as-the interior is pretty bare 


trade at 32c. Limed have sold rather better under 
the improvement in fresh, Receipts, 2,470 packages, 
‘e quote: 
























































































Jersey, single barrels. per bbl... oe 
State and Pennsylvania... ., 2,3 ICANDL WS.” rooe Oise 
Worm moe’ — os eeeeese Patent Wax. 
estern, a ow., 
Canadian........... %230 /Sperm.. 
Lised, vote. 0 2320 
vimed, Wes Lobster,1 > # + OFrdinary.143<219 
Limed, poor ofc pag Gave 00 a210 Beto cael oa 
4 ysti e Cc 2 2eis. 
GREEN FRUITS.—Apples 27e very dull. Cranber- Up bio 2210 (Carolina, {air 
ries are about steady. Hickory Nuts are scarce and | o sters, Cove FIM E,. 600s 00000, . a 84 
nominal. Pexnuts are in light demand but prices are ¥doz...—% a—— Rangoon, fair to 
steady. We quote: Oysters,Pic. in a o-- 6a BY 
‘anpies: ofits: # doz: 50 a5 lasptocs. SES a, 
Western N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl.......... $1 75@ 2 00 ve " Seedy so congener | 
jvestern N. Y.. selected varieties, per bbl... 2 00@ 2 25 done, uo — 9600 parce pepaey.. ei 
infetior 1008, pe DDI... creec cece 10@ 150 : @ dos. old-—-— 2300 |Stareh’ Corn.....— a—ti 
Fancy, California, per box............ sees 4008 450 Cops. onp. 40 | 
Cranberries: doz..gold.—— a 
Prime, per box 275@ 300 | French Must _ 150 | 
Fair to good, per box...” 22%5@275 | ¥doz........ ae 
pe » fancy, per bb} 9 50010 00 Flour and Grain. 
Cape Cod, prime, per bbi 8 ae 9 00 UR. | Witat. 
astern, fancy 9 50@10 00 | Balt,, Aix ‘No.1 Chicago 17 a—— 
zastern: icht-colpred: per bios 6a | Bec enn (52 «800 le 3 oe id 2 110% 
stern, colored, ; ¥ * : 
Nuts: St. Louis......5 9 a 8 20 Winter Red....128 a 128 
Beaory Nuts, Shellbark, per bush..,..... 2 75@ 285 | Ind, Ohio, ‘Amber Mich..128 a 130 
Peanuts, North Curolina, per bush - 150@18 | and Mich {5 40 585 i White Mich..°136 a 133 
Peanuts. Virginia......... 1®@ 19; Amber.... Towa & depo f 
Pecans. per ib... : 10@ 11 | Minn. extra...530 2650 | ungraded... §10%a 112 
oN a8 540 A105) (BORE RCE seen 1) a — 
2@ 250 | Extra State... 300 a 520 !Western mix’d, 86 a— 97 
TEs | | Cece his oi 45 West's White. "st oa" 
o@ — No. 2 a $8 oemere yeilow.si Ka— 83 
: a 1 . 
We 6 00 = 525 !Mixed Western.09 a—¢9 
. 5 
POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are plenty, dull, and | CORN MEAL iWhite “ .....70 a—71 
unchanged. Sweet are quiet. We quote: oe po ears? LER — a-— 
Early Rose;new doubie-head bbis..... 2 25@2 50 =s00 7 8 ereoy 8 a9 
Early .{n bulk, bbl. ........ 2 2 25 Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 
Peachblow: tn balk ae Be These | 380 oe 0 {Ox BA& Re 56g ree 
eachblow, in bulk, per bbl............. 1 %5« Sax. Fl’e®n, a— OV: = 
Prince Albert, new double-head bbis.....-..--2 i2a2 a | ASE Merino-—3 a— {97; poet 
Prince Albert, in bul bb. . 2 We? 12 4&& Meriny—46 FURS” AND ‘sk Un- 
Peerless, new double-head bbis ---1 81@2 2 | Sup. Pulled Co.—4) a—50 dressed, of all kinds, free, 
Peerless, in bulk. per bbi.......... ---1 B@1 87 | aA Combing....—52 currency prices, 
pe | Hed. pale ee acad bbls. - oe 4 No.1 Pulled. ...— 96 e i eer am 
as od 2 up. Pu en ort a 
Sweet Potatoes, bok yellow, per bbi...-..-.73 oda tO Valo. Unwash— 2 8 “9 10) 
FOULTRY AND GAME.~Pouttry~Turkeysarein | Tex#s fine” - Sheca.iege 280) 
. e@: OtterN’thoce.1000 212.09 
00d demand at steady prices. Prime Chickens and 8. A.Ca a— ** “Western..800 21000 
ueks sell well, but ordinary lots } an vor | E. 1. Washed..c: a—36 |RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
the buyer. Live Turkeys and Chickens have sold | smtrna Unw -S a~2 cor0n.Soth— 20 a— 30 
fairly at rather better prices, the receipts being light. Smyrna Wash.cz) a—% “ West.com—40 a—w 
Geese have continued plenty and low. . Cal. Sp’g Clip, “ey sss 75 a—B) 
have been plenty and decided! lower. Grouse and unw. fos. f 30 a—35 Mink. North’n 150 a 4 
Partridges are also lower. Venison is plenty, lower, este a Hrd 
and still very dull. Some lots are out of condition. 21000 
We quote: ae 4 
DRESSED POULTRY. + 
Chickens, ak Se is 
Chickens, State. fair to good... ALG ae 
Chiek Jersey, g'd to pi -M @ al 
Chiek Jersey. fair to +12 @l es 
k estern,g’d to pr., # Bb. .R @ ‘or. = 
‘Chiekens, Western, fair to g 0 @ MOCO -.....—#t &— 21s Nor. White...— 12 eo 
Chi -% D...... $.7 Bahia dry ....—18 a—1y Wolf, large...12 a 3 
Tu , a'd to ) Savanilla, etc.— 154a3—— Wolf, small ..—50 9 14 
Turkeys, Marac’ibosad— 19 a—32g » black. 20250 








# ton, cur...455u 045300 jNaptha 


PEATHERS—Dvrv: Free. HOPS—D 


73 grav)..— 9X¥a— 10% 
Supdries. 
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2.29 MAT 
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le oa: Oo Mls 
Roth Riv.@2—16 a—17 GUNPOWDER “bury: 4 
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Manilla ; Jute $15;! Blasti " 
ieolian Sun and Sisal a eee ——a 8C0 
° # ton, i enee 4 

Rus.act-#t'n @.285 0a — —|Ritle,..°.-}:) cae Bee 
Sisal, gold.....— 5% a @ |SFEDS—Dory : Linseedt 
Manilla, ® B., | ¢t., Hemp % ct. # BD; Can 

gold.........— 7% a 834! nay 7 # bash, of 56 bss 
Jute, gold.....— 835 a 5¥! an Tass Seed 30 ® ct. 
Amer. und’d.. — “* —_*, ad val. 


Do. dressed. ..2000 + — 
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N.R.ship® 100 s— e0a— 65 
Retau Lo 


iClover, #2..... wWy4a— 
: | Timothy, #ba 276 334% 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 


FINE TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


We are offering out of the crop of 1874 Teas—partiy 
ua 


of our own 
market for cas 


fresh 


importation and parti this 
‘ below the cost o mportation—fine, 
as 


23 cgrant, delicate Teas at as low prices the 


(so-ca)led) Tea P7mpanies are selling their old, trashy 


mixt 


ures. Send for samples. 





ICE TOOLS, 


and ory variety of IMPLEMENT ana MACHENB 


for WIN 


ER use on the FARM, for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & Cco., 


189 and 191 Water Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Circulars furnished on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Whok sale Prices, 


Increased Facilities to Club Orgauizera 


Send for New Price-li 


d it. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


(P. 


increasing— Aveats wanted Sond’ fon ene io 
ducements—don’t waste time—send a 
B’T WELLS, @ Vesey 8t., NY. FO Boe y 


-0.Box 5643.) _ 81 and 33 VESEY ST., New York 


TEAS pats. cholcest in. the mAmerica~atapl 


Company itn 
leases” everybody. contin 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tur pew year opens without any im- 
portant changes in the market for domestic 
cotton goods, of, in truth, in any other de- 
partment of the dry goods trade, although 
a decided change is noted in the general 
tone among classes of dealers’ and a more 
hopeful feeling for the coméng year. A 
good many failures had been anticipated at 
the close of the year, but very few have 
been reported, and those of houses of not 
sufiicient magnitude to affect confidence in 
the stability of others. There are fewer 
changes in old houses and fewer new 
firms than usual at the commencement of 
the year. The extremely low points to 
which prices have fallen will be likely to 
stimulate early purchases, and a general 
stocking up may be anticipated during 
January, preparatory to the opening of 
spring business. The business done in for- 
eign dry goods during the past year was 
greater than in 1873, although the custom- 
bouse figures show that the importations 
were less by about $7,500,000; but the re- 
duction in prices would moré than compen- 
sate for the difference. The custom-bouse 
raturns are a very untrustworthy indication 
of the quantity of goods received; they 
only sbow their cost in the foreign market. 
In that Fespect they tell a highly interesting 
story for the political economist. For ex- 
ample, our importations of foreign goods 
in the year 1861, the first year of the war, 
were to the value of $43,600,000; in 1866 
the amount had increased to the enormous 
extent of $126,700,000, the largest amount 
we had ever imported in one year; butin 
1872 the importations had risen .to near 
$137,000,000, and in 1874 they had fallen 
to $106,500,000. Such violent fluctua- 
tions im our importations of dry goods 
canvot occur without causing great derange- 
ments in business, and the fact that we re- 
cover from them with so little harm is 
sufficient proof of our rapid development 
in material wealth and of the general 
soundness of the commercial community. 

An unusual degree of interest is felt at 
present in relation to the future of the dry 
goods business in this city, for the material 
prosperity of the country depends so greatly 
upon this most important branch of com- 
merce that the probable course of 
the trade is an engrossing topic of 
conversation among all classes of active 
business men, It is a favorable indi- 
cation that a much larger number of new 
firms have been anvounced than were 
counted upon and that the fiilures are 
fewer than had been anticipated. The 
opening week of the yearis rather too soon 
for any decidéd indications as to the 
course of prices. It is well understood 
that the present rates of domestic cot- 
tons and woolens do not afford a sufficient 
profit to induce manufacturers to keep their 
mills at work; but, as most of the New 
England mills are now running on full 
time, it must be that the managers have full 
confidence in the future demand and in 
being able to maintain prices. In some 
cases there have been attempts to reduce 
the cost of production by reducing wages, 
but pot to any great extent. 

It isan encouraging sign of the steady 
growth of our domestic manufactures that 
our exports of domestic cottons in 1874 
from this port show an increase of near 
6,000 packages, while the increase shown 
by Boston is 6,500 packages. 

The demand for unbleached sheetings and 
shirtings during the closing week of the 
year was moderate and the sales only to 
the extent of the immediate wants of trade, 
which were ona limited scale, Prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out any speculative movement, the trans- 
actions belng restricted toa few popular 
inakes of medium grades. Prices are firm 
aud agents are confidently looking for an 
improvement in prices at the opening of 
the next season. 

Printing cloths are very quiet and the 
quotations have been reduced a fraction for 
extra quality standards, 

Prints-aré in restricted demand with very 
staall sales, which are mostly confined to a 
few standard makes at steady prices. 

Ginghams are quiet. but the stock of lead- 
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ing makes in first hands fs well closed out 
and there is little or nothing done in these 
goods until the commencement of the next 
season. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
thereis hut little doing and prices are with- 
out material change. Quotations are nom- 
inally steady. 

Woolens of all descriptions are very 
quiet; but there are favorable indications 
of an early spring demand, when the agents 
shall be prepared to display their samples 
of new fabrics. 

Cloths and overcoatings of favorite 
makes are in rather better demand from the 
clothiers, but the general trade is very quiet 
in these goods. 

Fancy cassimeres of medium and low 
grades are in more request, but the finer 
qualities aredull and the sales are ona very 
limited scale. 

Fiannels are quiet and in small demand. 
The sales are chiefly of single bales at up- 
changed quotations. 

Foreign goods are in limited demand, as 
usual at the close of the year, and even the 
most desirable of fancy fabrics, adapted for 
city trade, are slow of sale now that the 
holiday traffic is at an end. The importa- 
tions of goods for the spring trade are not 
yet offered by the importers. 





LATEST DRY GOOD3 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 4,, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 


TWO-BUTTON KID GROVES for $2.%5. 

SIX PAIR 35.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S’ BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selectea stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimniings. 
Samples sent free on application. 


Special Opening 





NAMBURG EMBROIDERTES opened 
on January 4th. The largest stock ever 
offered at retail. 

At 25 per cent. under importers 
prices. 

iso. 10 CASES OF FRENCH UNDER- 
GARMENTS, our own importation, 
Hand-made and very Cheap. 


LE- BOUTILLIER BROS., 


48 East (4th St., in Union Square. 





THE 


Parisid Flower Company, 


—IMPORTERS— 
WHOL@SALE AND KETAIL DEALERS IN 
rH LATEST NOVELTiES 
RTIFICIAL WLOWERS BIIDAL SETS, AND 
1 AND COCKS’ PLUMES’ AND 
TIPS FEATHER THIMMINGS, AND STUFFED 
BIRDS AND BIRDS’ Wi VIN NGS Kn 

FLORAL GAR RNETURES for 
WEDDING AND EVENING DRESSES, 
TO ORDER. 





VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER 
A SPECIALTY. 


Churches, Halis aoe Ler s Decorated. 
ALIBERAT, DiscouN'’s L Low Do the TRADE. 
No; RUE DE CLERY, PARIS. and 
No EAST FOURTE EENTH STREET, 


Four yee west of University Place, New York. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor 





R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES _OF WHITE AND J LINEN Soom 
LACES, EMSROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, AN 
CHILDREN’S FURN'SHING, NOTIONS, MAL LINE 
RY, PARASOLS, UMBREL as FURS, BRONZE: 
PARLANS, BOOKS, Stationery, Toys, Dolls an 
Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fru: ts, Meats, ete. House 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods, including 


SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


TWO PAIRof BESTTWO-BUTTON KID GLOVBS, 
any color or sizes, ONE FINS SILK FRINGED TI, 
TWO LACE NECK RUCHBS, and a SET OF EM. 
BROIDERED COLLARS AND CUFFS—all enclosed 
in a handsome perfumed box. will be sent, postpaid, 
on receiptof FOUR DOLLARS. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., New York City 


Bamples of Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, and Dress 
‘rimming sent free on application. 








ROBES DE CHAMBRE, HOUSE COATS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


A Large Variety cf Elegant Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & 60., 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and 2ist streets. 





JOHN DANIELL & SON, 


ARE OFFERING 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF 


HOLIDAY 


PRESENTS 


ALL THROUGH THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AT 
Popular Prices, Marked in Plain Figures. 


REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


ALL OUR 


Silks, Laces, Millinery CGoods, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Hats, Velvets, Etc., 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR HOLIDAY GooDs, 
80 dozen Bridal and Opera Fans from 8c. to $28.60 each. 
NOVELTIES IN JET, SILVER, and GOLD JEWELRY, PARIS FILIGREE GOODS, Ero. 
ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF FINS LEATEER GOODS. 
800 dozen Russia ‘Leather Pocket-books, from 52c., 68c., %6¢., to $7.65 each. Glove and Handkerchief Boreas, 


Bronzes, Vienna Gilt Goods, Work Baskets, étc., etc. 


JAPANESE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JOHN DANIELL & SON, 759 BROADWAY, near EIGHTH STREET, 
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Financial. 


DEMOCRACY AND SPECIE PAY- 
MENT. 


Tue Democratic papers, as a matter of 
course, are not pleased with the bill which 
has passed the Senate and is now on the 
table of the House, on the subject of specie 
payment. Hardly anything that the Re- 
publican party can do would please them, 
unless it was a gross political blunder, and 
then their pleasure would be complete. It 
would give them an opportunity for criti- 
eism and party advantage and contribute 
to their chances of a victory in 1876. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that they should 
attack the Senate bill with severity and 
seek to produce an impression in the public 
mind that itisa mere sham. Most of the 
Democratic papers would do this if the bill 
were the best that can be devised by the 
ablest financier in the land. It belongs to 
the strategy of the purely party press to see 
nothing good in anything done by the op- 
posite party. It is unfortunate for the 
‘country that it should beso; yet that it is 
wo to an extent that ignores the rules of 
candid and fair discussion no one can doubt. 

We admit frankly and with regret that 
there are some features in the Senate bill 
and some omiasions in it that expose it to 
objection. It is by no means the best bill 
that could be made, though it may be the 
best upon which the two houses of Con- 
gress can be agreed; and, if so, then it is the 
best bill practicable and is certainly better 
than nothing. We agree with Senator 
Schurz in the opinion that as legal-tender 
notes are retired at the rate of 80 per cent. 
of the increased issue of bank-notes the 
former should be destroyed, and thus placed 
beyond the possibility of reissue. The 
retirement should be final, and the bill 
should so provide. The same is true in 
respect to the redemption of fractional 
currency and the substitution therefor of 
silver coins. These points ought to be set- 
tled now, ard not left tothe administrative 
discretion of any executive officer. 

Yet, as we said last week, the positive 
and explicit pledge of the Government to 
resume specie payment on a given day is 
really the main point to be gained in ad- 
vance, and this is gained by the bill in 
question. It commits the credit and honor 
of the nation to a policy that neither party, 
wwhichever may be in power, cau with safe- 
tty to itself disregard. This is the surest 
wway of making it certain that the Govern- 
ment will take steps to provide the neces- 
‘sary means, and that the people will gradu- 
ally adapt both their expenses and their 
business to the anticipated event. The bill 
is a pledze of the Governmentand a season- 
able notice to the public, giving both an 
ample opportunity to prepare for specie 
payment. In this respect it has the cardinal 
feature which must be present in any bill 
that is worth anything. On all bands it is 
conceded tbat the Treasury must first resume 
specie payment ; and, if so, the time must 
be fixed and Congress must fix it, and the 
present is the right time to do this. If 
further legislation as to details be needed, it 
can be added. 

What, then, have the Democrats to say 
in respect to this one grand feature of the 
Senate bill which expressly puts the Goy- 
ernment in the direction of a specie pay- 
ment policy? Are they opposed to fixing 
any day forresumption? Would they leave 
this point undetermined? Are they really 
in favor of specie payment at all? If they 
do not like the Senate bill, what do they 
like? Will these critical gentlemen, who 
profess to see in this bill nothing but a sham, 
a mere pretense for political effect, please 
to tell the country precisely what they 
would have and what they would do if they 
were in power? We should like to see the 
bill for a resumption of specie payment 
which the inflation Democrats of Indiana 
and Ohio and the hard-money Democrats 
of this state will agree to adopt. Have the 
kindness, gentlemen, to draw up such a 
bill and submit it to the House as a substi- 
tute for the One proposed by the Senate, 
and if it be better in reference to the end to 
be attained we promise to give it our earn- 
est support, asking no questions as to 
whence it came, or whose brain originated 
it, or what pons will derive the most ad- 
vantage from it. 

The truth is, on this one question the 
Democrats themselves are all at sea. They 
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are agreed in rothing except in being 
opposed to everything that the Republican 
party attemptstodo. Among the thousand 
and one schemes that have been p’ 

there is not a solitary one in respect to 
which the Democratic party is anything 
like a unit. Nobody can tell what its creed 
is in reference to the currency question. 
Indeed, it has no creed as a national party. 
The most that it can promise is to do some- 
thing when, if ever, Sit comes into power. 
But what that sometbing will be is a matter 
to be taken on trust. The country would 
prefer that the Democrats should show 
their hand in a positive measure, upon 
which they will unite; and if it be better 
than any measure proposed by the Repub- 
lican party they will be entitled to the 
political benefit. 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is a vast difference between the 
existing condition of financial affairs at the 
opening of the New Year, as compared 
with the state of things a twelve month 
ago; but the quotations of current prices 
are not very widely different. The excep- 
tional change is in the price of gold, which 
was 2 per cent. above the quotation on the 
second day of the year in 1874 That gold 
should advance in spite of the passage of 
the bill through the Senate fixing the day 
for specie redemption of greenbacks four 
years hence does not furnish evidence of a 
confident feeling in Wall Street that the 
hard-money measure wil] become a law. 
Notwithstanding the payments at the Sub- 
Treasury during the week of $7,500,000 and 
of thesale of gold to the extent of $500,- 
000, and the gain by the Associated Banks 
of $4,600,000, the price of gold advanced 
from 1113 to 112g. The money mar- 
ket is much easier than it was in the 
corresponding week last year, and yet the 
rates of interest on call loans advanced to 
7 per cent. gold, or about 10 per cent. per 
annum, at the close of business on Saturday. 
This was not caused by any scarcity of 
currrency, for the banks show by their 
statement an addition to their surplus 
reserve of over $5,000.000, the surplns 
being over $12,000,000. But the temporary 
squeeze in money was not felt until after 2 
o’clock on Saturday, loans being freely 
made at 4 to 5 percent. up to that time. 
The scarcity of money among the princi- 
pal lenders was caused by the calling in of 
loans and the shifting of deposits, prepar- 
atory tothe payment of the January div- 
idends. These payments commenced on 
Saturday, the advertised dividends payable 
in this city amounting in the aggregate 
to $51,000,000; but the actual amount 
payable this month will not fall much, 
if any short of $70.000,000. The stock 
market has been rather active for a _hol- 
iday week, but there has been no out- 
break of a speculative movement. The 
sales of leading pon-dividend-paying shares 
by the “bear” cliques have been large, but 
without breaking the market, and the pur- 
chases for investmentin the dividend-payiog 
stocks have prevented any decline in that 
class of securities. The “bears” made a 
vigorous raid upon Lake Shoreand Western 
Union Telegraph, and not without effect; 
but at the close of the week prices were 
generally higher than at the opening, tbe net 
advance being: in New York Central, 1 per 
cent.; Harlem, }; Erie, 14; Chicago and North- 
western Common, 1 do. Preferred,2}; Rock 
Island, 14; Illinois Central, 3; St. Paul, 28; 
do. Preferred, 18; Ohio and Mississippi, 2; 
Union Pacific, 2; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 4; 
Pittsburgh, #; Western Union, 4; Quick- 
silver, 4; Chicago and Alton, 4; C., B. 
and Quincy, 1}. These are indicative 
of a confident feeling and a rising market; 
but it will not be until some ae of 
congressional action shall be given in rela- 
tion to the Senate Resumption 3 that any 
decided course of affairs on the Stock Ex- 
change can be looked for. The decline of 
prices during the week were as. follows, 
and it will be noticed they were small com- 

ared with the advance. They were: in 

acific Mail, 18; Toledo, Wabash, and 
Western, 2; C. ,C.,C., and I—or, three Cs and 
I, as they say on ‘the Street—1; C., C., and 

I. C., $; Fort Wayne, 2; Michigan ‘Central, 
t; Panama, i; Canton Co.,1; U. 8. Ex. 
press, 3. Adams Express shows a decline 
of 20 per cent., it being quoted ex-extra- 
dividend 20 per cent. The only stock on 
the whole list which has undergone any 
change indicating a loss of confidence in its 
stability or ultimate value is that of Toledo 
and Wabash, which fell off to 18% under 
the manipulation of the same operator who 
advanced the price of the stock two years 
ago to 70. Toledo and Wabash, it is 
understood, is to be sacrificed jn the 
interests of Canada Southern; but there are 
opposite opinions on the subject, and some 
think it is to pass under the control of 
Michigan Southern, to ame prosperity 
the connection is indispensable. In either 
case it will be for the benefit of New York 
Central, and that stock bas shown excep- 
tional strength among the railroads, it hay- 
ing sold at 102, while its 7 per cent. con- 
solidated bonds, which last year were sell- 
ing at par, bave sold during the week at 116. 
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BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St. 


U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. S. regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often failto pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rail- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL EsTaTE 
are never lost. The LAND remains to secure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Boeousz, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
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Investment Securities for sale. 
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Personalities. 


THE most famous private house in Europe 
for more than a century has been Holland 
House, in London, which has been famous for 
the eminent character of its occupants, a8 well 
as for its literary visitors. But it is no longer 
the center of intellectual brilliancy, and a 
rival Holland House has become a similar 
literary center in New York. Those faithful 
but not always discreet chroniclers of small 
beer, the correspondents of country papers, 
have lately given the public glimpses of 
the interior of Dr. Holland’s house, in Park 
Avenue, where the “literary circles” are 
described as “‘remarkable.”? The ‘‘ Saturday 
receptions’”’ of Miss Mary L. Booth are also 
described by the same authorities as ‘ very 
pleasing affairs,” and the literary receptions of 
Mrs. Cleveland, a eister of the late Horace 
Greeley, are also freely written up. At one 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s late receptions it is 
said by the correspondent of a Boston paper 
that Mrs. Annie Chambers Ketchum, a South- 
erp poetess, recited an original poem. She is 
described as middle-aged, which is not very 
definite for a poetess, “‘with dark hair and 
eyes, and a modest, retiring manner.”’ The 
correspondent of another Boston paper speaks 
of a leading actress at one of the New York 
theaters as the granddaughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cone, the once popular Baptist clergyman of 
this city, and, the correspondent says, whose 
“special horror was Romanism in theology 
and theatrical performances in amusements.” 
But the correspondent probably did not know 
that Dr. Cone was himself an actor at one time 
in his career, that he had a son who was an 
actor, and his having a granddaughter on the 
stage does not seem to be an altogether un- 
natural circumstance. 


.... The old saying that every man is either 
a fool or a physician by the time he is forty is 
veriffed by Governor Dix, who accounts for his 
long life and capacity for work to his having 
learned to be his own physician, In address- 
ing the graduates from the Albany Medical 
College, recently, he said: ‘‘ I have some claim 
to be heard, as I had in my early life many 
years of disordered health, which I overcame 
effectually by a careful investigation of the 
cause and by a persevering adherence to the 
laws which Nature prescribes for our govern- 
ment, and which I was compelled to learn by 
experience, for want of proper professional 
counsel.”’ 

....4 Roman correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser,in mentioning the presenta- 
tion of the Duke of Norfolk to the Pope, says : 


‘*Henry Fitzalan Howard, fifteenth Duke of 
Norfolk, who is called the first English duke 
and ranks all others in the English peerage, is, 
strange to say, a descendant of Goy. Win- 
throp, the first governor of Massachusetts.” 


The Duke of Norfolk and Governor Winthrop 
may have descended from the same ancestors ; 
but the Duke cannot be a descendant of 
the Governor’s, and, if he were, he would 
be no credit to the Winthrops. The pres- 
ent Duke of Norfolk is a weak-minded, 
fanatical Catholic, like bis father, and it 
is reported from England that he is about to 
enter a monkish order. His mother is a sister 
of Lord Lyons, who was ambassador at Wash- 
ington during our civil war. 

....Captain William H. Wade, of Ipswich, 
Mass., lived many years in the Sandwich 
Islands, where, in 1847, he married Mary, 
daughter of Governor KekKuanoa, of Oahu, and 
sister of the present king. For which reason 
the Ipswichians think that King Kalakaua 
ought to be invited to visit their village. 

...-President Lincoln gave the late Senator 
Sumner a cane with ‘‘an ivory head, represent- 
ing the American eagle defending the flag 
against the serpent secession.’” Mr. Sumner’s 
sister has directed that the patriotic and per- 
sonal memorial shall be given to Major Ben 
Perley Poore. 

.... William T. Brigham is president of the 
‘Hawaiian Club” in Boston—the only Amer- 
ican city which has one, Its members are per- 
sons who have lived in or visited or in any way 
become specially interested in the Sandwich 
Islands. Among them are named’R. H. Dana, 
Charles Brown, and R. W. Woods. 

..eeA London correspondent of The Tribune 
says: ‘‘The word original reminds me that Mr. 
Joaquin Miller is here, or was here last week, 
hailing last before, I think, from Rome. 
Whether he had a talk with the Pope I can’t 
say ; nor, if he did, which had the best of it.” 

...-Mr. Charles Hale, of Boston, brother of 
Rev. E. E. Hale and formerly our consul in 
Egypt, and afterward Assistant Secretary of 
State in Washington, was last week examined 
in Boston and admitted tothe bar by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts. 

...-Mr. Bonner, of The Ledger, has been 
making another addition to his collection of 
fast horses ; this time paying $15,000 for a bay 
filly, called Lady Stout, to a Kentuckian. 

...-A party of Englishmen, headed by Sir 
Samuel es left Denverin October last ona 
Dear hunt, and bad not, up to the 15th inst., 
Deen heard from. 

.---At is said that Irwin, the Pacific Mail 


is a great- dson of Benjamin Franklin. 
Which is bed for Franklin, 





Pebbles. 


Tue difference between the cook and her 
lover is, the one cooks the meat and the other 
meets the cook. 


-..-4 cow died in Springfield, Ohio, from 
eating too many apples, which gave rise to 
some trouble in cider. 

...-A Brooklyn man with a “club foot’? was 
much comforted by a married man who ad- 
mitted having a clubbed head. 


....A negro in Pittsburgh fell from the roof 
of a three-story house last week ; but, striking 
square on the top of bis head, his life was 
saved. 





....A little girl, upon her return from a 
children’s party, being asked if she had a good 
time, replied: ‘“‘ Yes; but there wasn’t much 
boys there.’’ 

....[n New Haven the Medical College is on 
the road to the cemetery, the Divinity Coilege 
is on the road to the Alms House, and the Law 
School on the road to the Jail. 

.... The spectators at a wedding in England 
the otner day must have been surprised to see 
‘*the bride walk on the arm of her father”’—a 
feat which is duly recorded in a local paper. 


....'*What’ll you ask to warrant these 
horses good ?”’ asked a buyer of a horse dealer. 
“Oh! don’t trouble yourself. Ill warrant 
them good for nothing,’”” was the equivocal 
reply. 

....-Agentleman took the following telegram 
to a telegraph office: “‘I announce with grief 
the death of Uncle James. Come quickly to 
read will. I believe we are the heirs. John 
Black.” The clerk, having counted the words, 
said: ‘‘ There are two words too many, sir.” 
“Allright. Cut out ‘with grief.’”’ 


....A young man in Williams College, having 
been seen in a rather intoxicated state several 
times, was told by the college authorities that 
if found again in a similar condition he would 
be expelled. One day, having taken a drop too 
much, he met the president, who indignantly 
said: ‘‘ Drunk again?” ‘* Sho-o am I,’’ was 
the reply. . 

....It is reported that a man went home at 
about three o’clock Wednesday morning ; and, 
using his umbrella for a billiard-cue, smote his 
sleeping wife in the short rib, crying ‘‘ Pool!’ 
and sunk into a sweet slumber. He has since 
explained to his wife that women can have no 
idea how the cares of business will sometimes 
affect a man’s brain. 


....“* Your young friend stayed uncommonly 
late last night, and I was quite inclined to 
come into the parlor and dismiss him,’ said an 
indulgent father to his pet of sixteen. ‘‘Ob! 
yes, it was pretty late; but we got so inter- 
ested in discussing ritualism that we did not 
notice the fleeting hours, Papa!’’ ‘* Discussing 
ritualism ?’’ sternly queried the father, and 
then he walked slowly away, with his bands 
under his coat-skirts, trying to remember what 
they called it when he was young. 


.--“*Ob! Lord, thou knowest,”’ prayed a 
Connecticut deacon in church meeting, ‘‘ that 
I am afflicted with a most impious and de- 
prayed son. Thou knowest that he will swear 
and lie and steal and do all sinful things. 
Thou knowest that on last Sabbath day he was 
seen walking down the principal street in the 
village, with his hands in his pockets, whist- 
ling the following ungodly tune.’’ And here 
the congregation were astounded to hear 
“Yankee Doodle” flow unmelodiously from 
the deacon’s pursed-up lips. 


....-A country clerk iu a rural town had a 
pet calf which he was training up in the ways 
of the ox. The calf walked around very 
peacefully under one end of the yoke, while 
Mr. Clerk held up the other end. Butin an 
unfortunate moment the man conceived the 
idea of putting his own neck in the yoke, to let 
the calf see how it would seem to work with a 
partner. This frightened the ealf, and, ele- 
vating his tail and voice, he struck a ‘‘dead 
run” for the village, and Mr. Clerk went along 
with his head down and his plug hat in his 
hand, straining every nerve to keep up, and cry- 
ing out at the top of his voice: “Here we 
come, blast our foolish souls! Head us, some- 
body!” : 

....A clergyman in Iowa, while preaching a 
few Sunday evenings since, perceived a man 
and woman under the gallery in the act of kiss- 
ing each other behind a hymn-book. Instead 
of becoming excited at the spectacle or losing 
temper, he beamed mildly at them over his 
spectacles, and when the young man had kissed 
her the fifteenth time he merely stopped short 
in the middle of “thirdly” and offered a fer- 
vent prayer in behalf of ‘‘ the young man in the 
pink neck-tie and the maiden in the blue bon-~_ 
netand gray shawl, who were profaning the 
sanctuary by kissing one another in pew seven- 
ty-eight.”” The young woman puiled her veil 
down, but the young man got engered. Every- 
body else smiled. 





Young and Old. 


A 8AD STORY. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 








Tuts is a story, very sad, 

About a little girl who had 

A doll that was both nice and new. 

Its face was wax, its eyes were blue, 

And yet she said it wouldn't do, 

And that it pleased her not at all, 

B it happened to be small. 

She cried as if her heart would break : 
‘*No comfort with this doll I take! 

{ want a dolly that can walk, 

I choose a dolly that can talk.” 








A doll was bought of wondrous size— 
I did not deem the purchase wise; 
And yet it pleased this little girl 

And set her in a dazzling whirl. 

She dressed it with the utmost care, 
No taste, no trouble did she spare. 
Oh! was it not a lovely dolly ? 

And how she suffered for her folly ! 


The sun—a ruby—in the west 

Had dropped below the mountain’s crest. 
This little girl the pillow spread, 

When, to her horror, be it said 

The doll refused to go to-bed! 

It sang its ‘‘hush-a-by,”’ instead, 

And made this little girl obey 

And bundle off to bed straightway ! 

Since then it holds the upperhand, 

The tyrant of all dolly-land. 





PRISSY’S VISIT. 
BY SARAH 0, JEWETT. 








Prissy STARBIRD lives close by the sea. 
Her father is-a fisherman and she never had 
been half a dozen miles inland until last 
summer. One day she was sitting on a 
rock down by the shore, and her mother 
called her to the house. Mrs. Starbird’s 
voice sounded very good-natured, so our 
friend felt in quite a hurry. 

** How should you like to go up-country, 
to see your Aunt Cynthy ?” 

Prissy danced round the little kitchen 
until everything rattled. ‘‘Oh! ever so 
much. CanI? When will itbe? Do we 
have to go in the cars?” 

““There, do sit down, child,” said Mrs. 
Starbird. ‘‘Of course, we shall goin the 
cars. You don’t suppose folks can go up- 
country in a sailboat. I have been think- 
ing about it for some time; but I didn’t 
write till day before yesterday. And I 
didn’t tell you and Sam, for I knew I 
should get tired hearing about it before 
ever | started. We are going to start early 
to-morrow morning. And now I’m going 
to be busy all day, so you can take some 
bread and butter and gingerbread and go 
off and play. Mind you don’t come into 
the house ransacking. You might pick 
up some shells and stones to carry up 
to your Cousin Rosy. They don’t have 
such things up there, and most likely she’ll 
be pleased with them.” 

Prissy took her dinner and went down 
to the playhouse rejoicing. 

Perbaps you would like to hear about her 
playhouse, for it was rather an odd one. It 
was a boat that had grown leaky and been 
hauled up on shore. Being on a steep, 
grassy bank, one end was a great deal 
higher than the other, so it answered for a 
two-story house withacellar. At the upper 
end was the sleeping-room, where there 
were usually some rag dolls, sound asleep. 
One day, when Prissy’s brother Sam was 
particularly good-natured and had nothing 
to do, he fastened a square piece of an old 
sail to four stakes driven into the ground, 
so there was a roof over the chamber, and 
Prissy could sit up-stairs in the shade when 
the sun was hot in her parlor. In the mid- 
dle of the boat Sam had nailed some strips 
of board, which made nice little shelves, 
where the tidy housekeeper had arranged 
her bits of crockery and other conveniences 
for making mud or, rather, sand-pies. She 
kept a great quantity of shells and stones in 
the boat, and this summer had been busy 
making seaweed beads and stringing them. 
Perhaps you will be interested to know 
what she kept in her cellar. There were no 
leaks in the stern of the boat, and one day 
Prissy thought: it would be a good plan to fill 
it with salt-water and have some fish there. 
She had to fill it up with an old tin pail 
every morning, for the sun dried it up so fast; 
but it was only a few steps to the sea when 











the tide was high; and she didn’t mind 


——= 


that: She used to put crabs in it, and 
sometimes a little lobster; for she was very 
tender-hearted and always used to take 
possession of the little one#that were found 
in the lobster-cages. She never minded 
the big ones being boiled. Sam contributed 
two small sculpin to the aquarium, and 
they, being hardy creatures, lived and ap- 
peared to flourish fora long time. Some- 
times Prissy found queer little creatures on 
the beach when the tide went out, and 
there were always red and green seaweeds 
and starfish and sea-eggs. Once she had 
four or five jelly fishes in the boat; but 
they were not very interesting and took up 
a great deal of room. In the holes where 
the tholl-pins had been she bad put horse- 
shoe crabs, after the fashion of bouquets. 
This day, after she had chosen the best 
of her seaweed necklaces, she took the tin 
pail and went down the beach for shells for 
her cousin. She wondered what kind of a 
girl Rosy would be. She knew very little 
about girls, for the Starbirds lived in a 
lonely place and she had _ no play- 
mates. Prissy had been very lonely, 
indeed since Sam had grown so 
old. They used always to play togeth- 
er; but lately he had put on airs, and 
spoke of girls and their playthings with 
great scorn. He went fishing with his 
father and stayed down at the fish-house 
most of the time when he was on shore. 
So the idea of seeing Rosy was very pleas- 
ant. That night she was sent to bed early, 
and was waked up next morning at day- 
break, for they had to take a long drive to 





get to the train. The sea looked cold and 
gray, and Sam looked rather wistful as 
Prissy climbed into the wagon; but he 
would not confess that he cared anything 
about going. ‘“‘l’m going to the Banks 
next voyage with father,” said he, proudly. 

Prissy never had been in the cars before, 
and you may be sure that she enjoyed the 
journey. She felt very sorry once; they 
left the first train ata junction, and she 
and her mother went into such a beautiful 
car, with big arm-chairs, instead of rows of 
seats, ever 80 Many mirrors, and a pretty 
carpet. Prissy never had been in half so 
handsome a room before, and was grieved 
to the heart when a man came to them and 
said that those seats were a dollar extra, 
and her mother gathered up her bundles to 
go away. But the other car was very 
pleasant, and a kind-looking old lady 
gave her a handful of candy when 
she was beginning to grow a little 
tired. A boy puta picture paper in ber 
lap, and just as she was thinking how 
good-natured he was he came and took it 
away again. But that was the only dis- 
agreeable thing tbat happened, and it was 
such fun to look out of the window at the 
hills and woods; and when the cars stopped 
at the stations she felt so grand to see chik 
dren looking up at her from the platform. 

Early in the afternoon they reached 
North Conway, where they were to take a 
stage that went by Aunt Cynthy’s house. 
Mrs. Starbird had a great fright, for when 
she wisbed to get her trunk the check was 
nowhere to be found. She took everything 
out of her pocket and carpet-bag, and went 
into the car again, to see if it had dropped 
on the floor ; and finally found it safe inside 
her left-hand glove, where she had held it 
so long that she had grown used to the feel- 
ing of it. It seemed so queer to Prissy 
that it made any difference about finding 
the little brass ticket. It was their own 
small bair-covered trunk, and there it stood 
on one end, a little way down the platform. 
Why shbouldn’t they take it? 

Mrs. Starbird didn’t know; but you al- 
ways had to get the check, and you couldn’t 
have your trunk unless you showed it. 
Prissy said to herself that she would ask 
Father when she got home. Father knew 
everything. 

When the stage was ready to start, there 
was a large party who pushed forward and 
took all the seats but one; and Mrs, Star- 
bird did not know what she should do, for 
Prissy was too large to sit in any one’s lap 
comfortably. There had been two young 
ladies on the outside when the couch came 
up, and one of them said: 

**Can’t the little girl sit on the roof here 
behind me? I'll take good care of. her.” 

Prissy did not like the ideaof being sep- 
arated from her mother; but. she did not 
like to say no when Mrs. Starbird looked so 
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relieved. So our friend was pushed and 
pulled to her perch; and when she was 
comfortably seated on some shawls, with a 
trunk to lean back against, and the four 
horses started off briskly, she was not 
afraid at all, If Sam could only know she 
was driving with four horses! 

She couldn’t slide off the roof, for there 
was a little railing all round the edge, 
and she felt very important, looking down 
at the people in the street. Sbe was shy at 
first; but the young lady and her 
sister talked to her once in a while 
so pleasantly, showing her the little white 
horse on the cliff across the river and the 
hotel on the top of Mount Kearsage, that 
she found courage after a while to say 
something beside “ Yes” and ‘‘ No,” and 
finally told them where she lived, and all 
about Sam and her father and the sea and 
the boat playhouse, which they seemed 
much interested in. It was so much better 
fun than it had ever been jogging to church 
with the old speckled horse or taking a 
drive on ber father’s fish-wagon. The 
young ladies gave her some peaches and 
candy, and Prissy thought they were the 
very nicest people she ever bad seen. Once 
or twice they met other stages, and they 
seemed like big bumble-bees. Down in the 
holiows the maples were beginning to turn 
red, though it was only the last of August; 
and she laughed at the little brooks that 
came splashing down over the rocks in such 
a hurry, and sometimes drove across long 
bridges, where the bed of the river looked 
as if the tide had gone out or that the river 
had gone away for awhile and left a brook 
to keep house for it. The mountains looked 
taller and solemner, and they made Prissy 
think of one of the verses of a psalm she 
had learned for her Sunday-school 
lesson the week before. ‘‘ As themountains 
are round about Jerusalem” it said. She 
had always thought Jerusalem was a great 
way off; but she was a long way from home, 
and there could rot be room for any moun- 
tains in the world, so it might be near. 
Perhaps the two young ladies knew all 
about it, but she did not like to ask. 

Just after sunset the stage stopped in 
front of a little house; but Prissy did not 
suspect that her journey had come to an 
end until she saw that her mother had left 
the coach. It made her feel very sorry, for 
she was having such a nice time, though the 
young ladies had been quiet for a long time, 
looking at the bright clouds in the west. 
They said good-bye to her kindly, and then 
in another minute the stage had rattled 
away. Her Aunt Cynthy was kissing her 
and she caught sight of Cousin Rosy stand- 
ing shyly on the door-step. Prissy’s foot 
had gone to sleep and she felt stiff and tired 
and a little homesick; but she found Rosy 
very good-natured, and after she had a nice 
supper she asked her mother for the key of 
the hair trunk, presented ker cousin with 
the shells and white pebbles, and felt con- 
tented. 

Next morning she slept late, and when 
she came out of the bed-room Rosy was sit- 
ting on the door-step, with a pailful of 
huckleberries and raspberries. She was 
making a great litter with something that 
looked like brownish paper; but when 
Rosy sat down in the docrway to watch her 
she found it was a kind of thin bark. 

*‘1t is birch-bark,” said Rosy. ‘I’m 
sure I thought everybody knew that. You 
peel it off big white trees and it is good for 
ever 80 many things. You can print on it 
real nice; only I lost my pencil last spring, 
and everybody forgets to get me a new 
one.” 

‘*Oh!” said Prissy, who had discovered 
what the bark was being used for, “ won’t 
you show me how to make little baskets 
like that?” 

““Of course,” answered Rosy. “Only I 
must hurry now, orI shall not be ready by 
the time the stage comes, I make some of 
these most every morning and fill them with 
berries, and the people on the stages buy 
them. I ask five cents apiece; but some- 
times they give me a whole handful of 
cents. But the drivers won't always stop. 
The ene who goes by to-day is real good to 
me, and I guess he will, if he sees me quick 
enough and isn’t behind time.” 

This gave Prissy a great respect for her 
cousin and she watched her with much 
interest. After they filled the baskets with 
berries and arranged them on a large bex- 
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cover, there were a great many. berries left, 
which ouf two friends took great satisfac- 
tion in eating. One took the blueberries 
and the other the raspberries, and occa- 
sionally they would change. Just as they 
were finishing, they heard a carriage coming, 
and which Prissy thought was the stage; 
but Rosy laughed and said that a stage 
made twenty times more noise. It was a 
light carriage, with a lady and gentleman 
and little child. After they went by, Prissy 
said: 

“Why didn’t you go out with your ber- 
ries?” 

This was a new idea for Rosy, strange to 
say, and she wondered why she never had 
thought of selling the baskets to any but 
the ‘‘ stage folks,” as she called them, be- 
fore. 

-“ Why, I might,” said she. ‘‘ And I dare 
say they would stop. They do stop for a 
drink of water once in a while, and they’re 
always real pleasant. Let’s have a little 
store out by the rock, and sit there and 
have lots of berries and all kinds of things 
to sell. Mother knows how to make more 
things out of birch-bark than I do.” 

“Won't it be splendid!” said Prissy. 
‘**Only I wish I had my piece of a sail up 
here, to make the roof.” 

“T can make a roof out of hemlock 
boughs,” said Rosy ; ‘“‘and as soon as the 
stage goes by we will go out in the woods 
and getsome. I'll ask Mother for the ink, 
and we will have a sign.” 

By bed-time the shop was finished; for 
itis not much trouble to build a house like 
that. It was cosy little place; the rock 
made a wall for it at the back and on the 
other three sides it was open. They drove 
two long stakes into the ground, and then 
another was tied from the top of one 
to the other, and some more were laid from 
this to a ledge in the rock, and then they 
put hemlock boughs on these for thatch. 
They made themselves a seat at the back, 
and had some boards across the front fora 
counter, and after a few days this was filled 
with birds’ nests, and pretty pieces of moss, 
and little books and boxes and trays and 
baskets made out of birchbark. They used 
to go berrying early in the morning and 
were busy as bees for a week or two. 
They could look up or down the road and 
were always in readiness to waylay any 
stray customers. They found that it was 
safest to carry out the baskets and stand on 
the road when the stages came by, for, 
though the people used to see the shop and 
the sign, and laugh and turn to look at it, 
the drivers hardly ever stopped. I must 
tell. you about the sign. It was a large 
square of birchbark, which Prissy began to 
think could be used for everything under 
the sun, and Rosy had used nearlyall her 
mother’s bottle of ink in printing on it : 

ROSY. AND PRISSY. 
BERY. STORB 

It was pleasant weather for a week or 
two after they set up in business, and a 
great many people drove by in their own 
carriages. Almost every one stopped and 
seemed to be very much amused, and they 
were “bought out” over and over again, 
until Aunt Cynthby and Mrs. Starbird said 
the children were growing so rich that they 
thought they would keep store too. I think 
the best customers they had were half a 
dozen college boys, who were on a walking 
tour among the mountains and stopped 
close by at the spring to eat their lunch. 
One of them discovered the warehouse, as 
he called it, and the whole party came up 
to see it, bought all the berries and emptied 
their pockets of small change. They stayed 
for an hour, at least, and were so good- 
natured and full of jokes that Rosy and 
Prissy felt quite lonely when they had 
given them three cheers and tramped away 
toward the Crawford House. 

Prissy liked dearly being in the cool 
green woods and clambering over the rocks 
and making dams in the brooks. After the 
hemlock shop began to be a little tiresome, 
they took an occasional holiday, and, put- 
ting their dinners in their pockets, would 
go off to play among the pines until the sun 
went down. They used to go fishing some- 
times in a large brook about a mile from 
home, and if they caught one or two fish 
they brought them home, and madea fire 
and cooked them out of doors and roasted 
potatoes. Aunt Cynthy wouldn’t let them 
make fires out im the woods, where she 
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couldn’t watch them. Prissy thought it 
would be fun to make fires on the beach, 
where no harm could be done, and have 
little clam-bakes. She knew where to find 
clams enough. Why had she never thought 
of it before? The fish were apt to be 
scorched and cindery; but the children 
thought they were having a magnificent 
dinner, 

The only real plaything Rosy had, ex- 
cept her rag doll and a ‘‘store doll,” was a 
doll’s carriage. It was rather battered-up, 
but was greatly cherished. Some child 
who had boarded at North Conway, the 
summer before, had left it at the 
boarding-house, where a cousin of Aunt 
Cynthy’s who worked there saved it 
and brought it to Rosy for a present. The 
great trouble about it was that you never 
could take it into the woods with you. 

Rosy missed her cousin terribly after she 
had gone away. Prissy felt very sad too; 
but she was comforted by the thought of 
the stage-ride and the journey in tke cars 
and seeing her father and Sam at the end. 
But Rosy had no father or brother, and it 
was so dreary in the winter; for it was a 
long distance to the next house, and there 
were no children there either. 

There are so few nice games that you can 
play alone; but Prissy had taught her to 
play jackstones, and that was a blessing. 
She didn’t like to read very well, because 
she had no books but her mother’s. There 
was not much to sew, though I don’t be- 
lieve she grieved about that. She and her 
mother used to knit and work round the 
house and keep the fire burning. Her uncle 
was there sometimes and sometimes the 
cousin who worked at Conway in the sum- 
mer. She played with the white stones 
and pebbles that Prissy brought her and 
made what her mother called ‘‘ awful clut- 
ters” with-pine cones and bark and moss, 
and the dolls were a great deal of com- 
pany for her. I wonder if some little 
girl is reading this who has_ ever 
so many more thingsto make her happy, 
who rather pities Rosy, and yet grows very 
discontented sometimes. I wish when she 
thinks she has “‘ncthing to do” or ‘*‘ hates to 
goto school” she would remember Rosy 
and Prissy, who have so few things and 
nobody at all to play with, and yet are con- 
tented, kind little women, in spite of their 
real loneliness. 

. Aunt Cynthy told her little girl that she 
sbouldn’t be surprised if they made a visit 
down at the salt water another summer; 
and that was a great comfort. 

Prissy had some great treasures to carry 
home—acorns and cones, birchbark and 
birds’ nests, and, best of all,a stone with 
garnets in it. And, when they divided the 
money they had earned in the hemlock 
shop, her share wastwo dollars and four 
cents, which she proudly wrapped up in 
ever so many pieces of paper, put in the 
very bottom of her pocket, and kept feeling 
of anxiously every few minutes until she 
was safe at home. 

a 


ROBBIE BUYS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


** Mamma,” said Robbie, one morning, 
**is to-day Christmas?” 

“No,” answered Mamma. “ To-morrow 
is Christmas; but to-night is the time to 
hang up stockings.” 

“Oh! goody!” exclaimed Robbie. “I 
know whatI want inmine. I want a steam 
fire-engine, ’nd a new train of cars—’thout 
any tender, ’cause I’ve got one—’nda ve- 
losospeed, ’nd—”’ 

“Dear me!” interrupted Mamma. ‘Your 
stocking wouldn’t hold them.” 

* Oh! but I'll have a ’hormous big one,” 
said Robbie, eagerly. ‘‘ May I take one of 
yours ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mamma, laughing. 
“ But even mine won't hold a fire-engine.” 

This difficulty silenced Robbie for a few 
minutes; butsoon he burst out again, in a 
mysteriously low tone: 

“TI know what Minnie’s going to put in 
Berfa’s stocking.” 

“ What?” asked Mamma. 

“‘Sumpsing she got down-town—a little 
knitting-batchet.” 

“A what?” asked Mamma. 

“A cunning little thing ’at you make my 
mittens with. I’ve seen it many of times.” 





“Oh! a crochet-needle,” said Mamma. 

““Yes. Mamma, I want to buy sumpsing 
to put in stockings my own self.” ~ 

‘*But you baye no money, since you 
bought your new cart,” said Mamma. 

‘Oh! yes, I’ve got a whole crowd of 
pennies.” And he ran into the other room 
after his bank. In a moment be returned» 
shaking it and making a horrible rattle 
Mamma took out the money. There was 
just ten cents. 

‘*Now, Mamma,” he went on, eagerly, 
as the pennies rattled down into her lap, “I’m 
going to buy Grandma a pair of suspecta- 
cles, ’nd Charley some new gouches, ’nd—’, 
‘*But, Robbie, ten pennies won’t buy 
spectacles nor gouges either; besides, Grand- 
ma has spectacles, and Charley has half a 
dozen gouges, I’m sure.” 

“Well, then, I'll b-u-y—” said Robbie, 
hesitatingly—“‘T'll b-u-y—Ill buy me & 
new boat,” he exclaimed, suddenly. ‘‘ Mine 
got frozing in the ice, ’nd I can’t get it out.” 
‘“*But you don’t want to buy presents 
for yourself,” suggested Mamma, 

“Oh! I know,” he began, dancing 
around in delight at his new thought. ‘I'll 
buy a drum. Nota reg’lardrum; just a tin 
can.” 

“But no one wants a drum,” said 
Mamma, laughing. ‘‘ Let me tell you what 
to buy.”” And Mamma thought a minute. 
‘* You haven’t much money, you know.” 

‘*T know bow to make money,” said 
Robbie, eagerly. 

‘Do you?” said Mamma, absently, pon- 
dering over what he could buy with his 
pennies. 

“Yes, I know four ways. One is beg- 
ging, one is peddling, one is organ-grinding, 
and one is working.” 

‘© Well,” said Mamma, ‘‘I don’t think 
you'll try either of them to-day, and I'll tell 
you what youcan buy. You can go with 
Minnie down to Mrs. Brown’s and buy ten 
cents’ worth of gum-drops, and put some 
into everybody’s stocking.” 

Robbie liked the plan, and very soon he 
was wrapped up for the walk and started 
off in high glee, with his pennies in his 
pocket. 

**Min,” said he, as he went out the 
door, ‘‘there’s Josie, "nd hecan climb a 
tree.” 

“How do you know?” asked Minnie. 

“Saw him. He climbs it by hugging the 
tree with his legs.” 

A little further down they met a little 
boy walking out with his nurse, who had 
long curls and a hat with a feather on it. 
Robbie looked sharply at him, and when 
they had passed him he said softly, to him- 
self: 

“If the Lord would only put nice clothes 
’nd ribbons on me, I should look perfecily 
beautiful.” 

In a few minutes they reached the gum- 
drop store; but the first thing Robbie saw 
was a cord stretched across the window 
and hanging full of candy canes. Gum- 
drops lost all their attractions; nothing 
would do but he must have one. Minnie 
reminded him of the Christmas stockings; 
but the temptation was too strong. He 
wanted nothing but a cane; 80 he gave his 
ten cents to the woman, andshe handed him 
acane nearly a yard long,.red and white, 
with a beautiful crook at the top. 

When he came into Mamma’s room he 
had sucked an inch or two off the end of 
it, and he was a sticky-looking boy enough, 

‘Goodness! Robbie,” Mamma exclaimed, 
looking up, ‘‘ where did you get that mon- 
strous stick of candy? You made a mis- 
take, I guess.” 

*“’'Tisn’t a mustake. It’s a candy cane, 
‘nd I bought it ’ith my ten centses; ’nd I'm 
smalling it.” 

“*Why, I thought you were going to buy 
gum-drops,” said Mamma. 

**Gum-drops are suckers,” said he, grave- 
ly, as though that settled the question. 

“T think you're a sucker, by the way that 
cane grows short,” said Mamma. “Come 
here and let me cut off a piece for you. 
You can’t eat it in a day, and you'll get it 
all sticky.” , 

Hecame up. Mamma cut off a piece and 
put the rest away in his drawer. He did 
not want any more that day, and the next 
morning he found in his stocking a pretty 
box full of gum-drops and such little can- 
dies, co it was nearly a week before be 





thought of his cane again. 
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‘*Mamma,” said he, as he stood by the 
window, sucking the ends of the cane, 
“‘when I went. with Min to buy my 
Christmas presents, saw meén getting up 
some pipes. They were so big I should 
think they’d need Sampson to get them up.” 

“I dare say they would like bis help,” 
said Mamma. 

“Mamma,” he went on, after a few min- 
utes, “who was it killed the giants?” 

“Jack?” questioned Mamma, who 
thought he meant Jack the Giant Killer. 

“No. Grandma told me.” 

“Oh! David,” said Mamma, brushing up 
the memory of her Bible stories. 

“Yes. First they put on an iron arm—a 
long arm; ’nd he didn’t want it, ’nd 
wouldn’t have it on. Do you know how it 
got fastened on?” 

*“An iron arm?” said Mamma, puzzled 
and trying to remember what David did 
bave on. 

‘*Yes. Grandma said 80,” 
confidently. 

“Ob! you mean iron armor!” said Mam- 
ma. 

“Yes. Iron arm,” said Robbie. 
they glue it on, like my kitty-horse’s head?” 

Then Mamma had to explain what it was, 
and get down the big dictionary and show 
bim a picture of it; and then he wanted 
the book on the floor, so he could see it, 
and he got interested init and Mamma had 
a little rest. 


he repeated, 








DOT HAMILTON'S DREAM. 


BY LINCOLN MONTGOMERY. 








‘*Comz, Dot,” called her Mother. 
more than half an hour.” 

“Oh! Mamma, ’tain’t more’n forty min- 
utes. That clock is just as slow as ever can 
be,” answered Dot, with a doleful face. 

** Dotty,” said Mrs. Hamilton, sternly, 
** don’t let me have to speak to you again.” 

So Dot left her heap of shells and mud- 
pies and her little playmate, and came 
slowly into the house, 

**Go up to the nursery, and ask Susan to 
wash you and brush your hair,” said her 
mother. “Then come down, and I will 
have everything ready for you.” 

In a few moments Miss Dot was under 
the skillful hands of Susan, her nurse. 

‘* Susan,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t care how long 
you take to curl my hair to-day. You can 
take six hours, if yom like; because, Susan, 
when it is done I have got something very 
ungreesb'e to do. I have got to write a 
letter to my grandma.” 

“Why, Dot Hamilton!” cried Susan. 
* You don’t mean to say you think it is 
disagreeable to write to your dear good 
Grandma, who sent you that beautiful 
locket and chain ?” 

**She is a dear good Grandma; but it is 
ungreeable to write to her,” said Dot, 
“ ’cause writin’ is so hard. You jest have 
to hold the pen so in your hand, Susan,” 
and Dot piached her thumb and forefinger 
together and put her hand up ‘for Susan to 
see, nearly putting her eye out as she did it. 

“Oh! please ’scuse me, Susan. I did 
not know you kept your eye so near,” said 
Dot, penitently. ‘But you have to hold 
the pen so, then the ink splatters all over 
the paper, and oh! it’s dreadful, it’s dreadful 
to write letters. When my Papa is the Pres- 
ident I mean tq get him to make laws go 
people won’t have to write letters.” 

“There, now, you look as fresh as a 
rose,” said Susan, tying Dot’s sash; “and 
you had better go and write your letter and 
have it over.” 

“Mamma,” said Dot, coming into her 
mother’s room, “‘I’m ready, and I ’spose 
I'll have to do it.” 

“What do you think Grandma would 
say if she knew in what a spirit you wrote 
to her?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, gravely. 

“I "spose she’d say: ‘I’d rather Dot 
would not write at all than write with such 
feelings as that,’” said Dot, looking up 
earnestly, as if she hoped her mother would 
let her off 

But no, she was doomed to write that 
letter. Mrs. Hamilton laid a clean sheet of 
paper and a nicely-sharpened pencil on the 
table. 

“Now I have to go down to the kitchen,” 
she said, ‘‘and I hope to seea beautifully 
written letter when I come up. Go and 
see what time it is, Dot; tell me just how 
the hands ef the clock are.” For Dot had 
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not learned to tell-the-time, and when Mrs. 
Hamilton was in a hurry she would send 
her to see how the hands of the clock were, 
and could judge from that of the time. 

“One is sticking right straight out,” 
said Dot, coming back, ‘and the other is 
kind of sideways. They look just like a 
piece of pie. Not a big piece, like you give 
Papa; just a little piece, like you give me 
when it’s rich.” 

‘“*A quarter past four,” said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, smiling, for she had learned to un- 
derstand Dot’s expressions. Then she went 
away, leaving Dot perched up ina chair 
and screwing her dimpled face into all 
soris of puckers over her letter. 

She wrote away for a little while, then 
she stopped, then she wrote a little more, 
then she stopped again, and so on till one 
page was nearly filled with funny, spraw!- 
ing words. 

‘‘Think it’s time to take a good long 
stop now,” she said to herself—and, folding 
ber arms upon the table, she laid ber curly 
head upon them, and the next thing she 
knew—or, rather, did not know—was that 
she was fast asleep and dreaming. 

You may be sure that she did not know 
it was a dream, or she would not have had 
such a fright as’ she did. 

She thought she had just finished her 
letter, when who should walk into the 
room but Grandma Hamilton, the very per- 
son to whom she was writing. 

“Why, Grandma, did you come all the 
way from Boston?” cried Dot, in surprise. 
“J was just writing a letter to you, Grand- 
ma.” 

** Yes, I came all the way from Boston, 
Dot; and I bave brought you a present,” 
said Grandma, laying a tiny little box on 
the table. 

‘‘Oh! what is it?” asked Dot, taking it 
up eagerly and opering it. 

There, on a bed of blue velvet, lay a 
shining gold ring, with two beautiful pearls 
in it. 

“Oh! you dear Grandma,” she, screamed 
in her joy, ‘‘ how did you know I wanted 
a ring more’n anything else in the world— 
more’n a locket and chain, ’cause you gave 
me one before? Oh! you do give me such 
elegant jewerelly.” 

But Grandma did ndt say a word, and 
when Dot looked up in her face she saw 
she was reading her letter. 

““Oh! Grandma, don’t read it now,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘’cause it’s all got to be writed 
over into clean paper, with ink.” 

“‘ Dotty Hamilton, is this the letter you 
were going to copy and send me?” said 
Grandma. And Dot was so frightened by 
the grave voice that she jumped up and 
stood on a chair, looking over her Grand- 
ma’s shoulder while she read. 

Yes, that was surely her letter; but bow 
great was her surprise and terror to see 
there not only the sprawling big-print let- 
ters she had made, but the thoughts that had 
come into her head while she was writing. 
This was the way it read: 

“ My Dear Grandma: 

“T got the locket and chain and! wore them 
to a party. Mamma said to thank you very 
much for them, an@ido. (O dear, I don’t like 
to write letters. Ido wish my Grandma did 
not ’spect a letter from me.) I weared them 
twotimes. (I wish my Grandma was blind. 
Then ’twouldn’t be no use writing her letters, 
‘cause she could not read them.) I was six 
years old when I got that locket, and next time 
I'll be seven. (O dear, lamsotired. I am 
just as sure, if Grandma was here, she would 
say: ‘Now, Dot Hamilton, you needn’t write 
that letterto me.) Susie Mills said they was 
brass, but Robbie says she’s jellus. (When my 
Papa is the President I'll get him to make laws 
for grandmas never to ’spect any letters, ’cause 
they won’t get themif they do.) I can’t think 
of any more news to tell you, ’cept the organ- 
grinder came here to-day. (Guess if Grandma 
knew how sick it made me to write letters she’d 
feel real wicked to ’spect them.) Good-bye. 

“From your beloved 
“Dotty Hamtroy,” 

Dot was so frightened when she had read 
this that she tumbled down off the chair 
onto the floor. 

Her mother heard the noise and came 
runnibg up. 

*<Has Grandma gone?” were Dot’s first 
words, 

*¢Grandma has not been ‘here,” said her 
mother, taking her on her lep. 

Then Dot sobbed out her story; and her 
mother smiled, as she said: 


: . 











“*I think my little: girl has been asleep 
and dreaming.” 

‘*I do truly believe I have,” cried Dot, in 
Gelight. “Oh! I’m so glad, ’cause I would 
not have Grandma séee such a letter not for 


all the rings in the world; and there ain’t 
no ring here, and. there .ain’t no thinks in 
my letter. So, Mamma, if you'll give me a 
clean piece of paper, I'll write ink into it, 
and I'll tell Grandma that I do like dreams 
when you find out they are not true.” 

In a few moments Dot was busily labor- 
ing away at her fresh letter; and when it 
was all done and sealed and sent through 
the mail, and Grandma opened and read it, 
she smiled so many times and kissed the 
crooked little words so fondly that, if Dot 
had seen her, she would have thought that 
if any of ber “thinks ” bad got into that 
they were only the most pleasant, chéerful, 
re ones that could come from ber little 

eart, 





THE CAT QUINTETTE. 


MAny years ago I was taken, when a 
child, by my father to see some ‘feats per- 
formed by a company of five traveling cats, 
whose master made considerable gain by 
exhibiting them. They were called ‘the 
bell-ringers,” and were respectively named 
Jet, Blanche, Tom, Mop, and Tib. Five 
bells were hung at regular intervals ona 
round hoop erected on asort of stage. A 
rope was attached to each bell, after the 
manner of church-bells. A red curtain was 
drawn at the back of the stage, which, 
when unclosed, exhibited the five hand- 
some though somewhat thin-looking bell- 
ringers sitting in a row, gravely gazing at 
the audience. Ata given signal from their 
master, they allsprang to their feet, and at 
asecond signal each advanced tothe ropes, 
and, standing on their hind feet, stuck their 
front claws firmly into the ropes, which 
were in that part covered with worsted or 
something of the kind,so as to give the 
claws afirmerhold. There wasa moment's 
pause; then No. 1 vutled nis or ber rope, 
and so sounded the largest bell, No. 2 fol- 
jowed, then No. 8, and soon till @ regular 
peal was rung, with almost as much pre- 
cision and spirit as though it were human 
hands, instead of cats’ claws, that effected it. 
Although occasionally one or other of the 
ringers would pull a rope too soon or too 
late, and thus disturb the harmony,.it was 
of rare occurrence. 

In a few minutes, at a given signal, they 
instantaneously dropped the ropes, and re- 
tired behind the curtain, amidst the univers- 
al applause of the’spectators. Many other 
feats they performed, which are not as 
strongly impressed on my mind as the one 
I have described. My father and I re- 
mained after the rest of the company had 
departed, and he questioned the owner of 
the cats as to the method he had taken in 
order to produce such wonderful results. 
He assured him everything had been taught 
by kindness and rewards, There had been 
no whipping or cruelty of any kind prac- 
ticed. Great patience on the teacber’s part 
had been necessary, and had been given, 
with abundance of coaxing. The reward 
for doing well was a meal of fish—the 
greatest treat that could be bestowed; but 
it was never given except for extra good 
conduct and attention to whatever the mas- 
ter wished should be done for a certain time 
every morning and evening. Before we 
left, my father requested, as a great favor, 
that we might see the animals who had 
afforded us so much amusement. I had 
formed so high a respect for them that 1 
was disappointed when they came in, look- 
ing exactly as other cats, though what else 
they could be expected to appear like it 
would be difficult to say. They were very 
shy and not disposed to let me caress them. 
Their education had begun when quite kit- 
tens; and their muster had not allowed 
them to associate with other cats, lest, as he 
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said, “‘ they should them up to being 
discontented with their profession as bell- 
ringers.” 

Ahbotghy this trileaccount of the achieve- 
ments of Jet, Blanche, Tom, Mop, and Tib 
will, I hope, convincé my readers that cats 
are intelligent animals, | would not bave it 
supposed that I am advocating their being 
trained to such feats; for, though no actual 
cruelty may be used, it must be in a great 
degree irksome and unnatural to put cats to 
any other life than that for which they are 
so clearly intended—viz., domestic, gentle 
fireside loungers, whose occupation is to 
keep the house clearof mice, in return for 


their owner's hospitality.—Christian at 
Work. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 





NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 

: struments. 

KELLOGG. For the last six years paar Rae 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own onee-ati 

LUCCA. Tome as Uprights are extraord 

and deserve the 
ptm 

PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the erence over au. 

STRAUSS. Your Pianos astenish me. I have 
never yet seenany Pianos which 
equal yours. 

WEALI. Madam called your Pi- 


e Parepa ca) 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that yo 
fon. They have no Rival a 


w 
Prices reasonable, Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 
14\] CHALLENGE WASHER. 


Best and Cheapest. In use 10 years, 

50,000 sola, Never fail to please and 

sell. SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to 
be returned at our expense if they fail after six 
weeks’ use to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Will do the washing for eight persons in one hour 
with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

ACENTS WANTED. 

They average daily profits $10 per day. Send for 
circulars. 


Ss. W. PALMER & CO., 
AUBURN, N, Y, 








. word intelligent come isaware that alargeamount 


oney is wasted a hrown away every rin 
Clothing Silk, Laces, Kid Gloves, etc., which 
soiled with Grease, int, 

laid aside not half worn. There ie 
cuse for this fearful waste, as 


FRAGRANT 
SA BOMSs EN EI 


Will clean all kinds of Clothing, Silks, Lace-, 

Gloves, etc. etc, Itremoves Pain eres af 

— a and without the least injury to the 
r 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


S0LD BY AGENTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Avents Wanted, ,-Sfmrerem «co... 


puAnen 


come 
» ete., and are 
no longer any ex 
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ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-ave céuts to GEO. P 
Row tn & Con tl Park Row, N.Y. for Coots perkics 


hundred 
, sand catiinates shc containing. cost of ertising 


A Consiaptiye Nora THOU gay, was hourly 


tafed, ai Dr. af Stites was s¥ferimonting be sce ye je 


Free o receipt of tw Ystanipe to pay on ts Foi this recipe 
nm wo e 
also ecu aousem at the stomach, a: .— 

will break a ~~ cold in 24 hours. Address Craddock 
& Co., 1082 Race St., Philadelphia. naming this paper. 








CASH 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


IS THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 





125 C 





CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE | IN 


NEW a NEW YORK CITY, 


ALL GOODS IN CARPET LINE AT Sethe tc 
TStime-cLovwe A SPEOIALTY. 
_ BUY ONE FOR 


Pe 
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HLinancial, 
WATER AND RAILWAY TRANS- 
PORTATION. 


Tue Transportation Committee of the 
Senate, in ibeir report on the transportation 
question, at the last session of Congress, 
submitted a table of figures showing the 
average freight rates from Chicago to New 
York fora period of five years by three 
different modes of transport. The first 
mode is by the lake, Erie Canal, and Hud- 
son River route; the second is by railway; 
and the third is by the lake and rail route— 
by lake from Chicago to Erie, in Pennsy]- 
vania, and to Buffalo, in New York, and 
from thence to New York City by the 
various railroads that run between these 
termini.. The figures present a very marked 
difference in the average cost of moving a 
bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by these different routes. The Committee 
state the following differences for the 
year 1872: 

“‘During the year 1872 the all-rail rates 
were 24.5 per cent. higher than the all-water 
rates, the lake and rail rates were 7 per 
cent. higher than the all-water rates, and 
the all-rail rates were 16.3 per cent. higher 
than the lake and rail rates.” 

The average summer rail rate for 1872— 
embracing the months of May, June, July, 
August, September, October, and Novem- 
ber—was 312-7 cents for moving a bushel 
of wheat from Chicago to New York City, 
while the winter rate—embracing the 
mouths of December, January, February, 
March, and April—was 36§ cents, or 16 per 
cent. higher than the summer rate. The 
rail rate for the three summer months was 
27 cents per bushel and the rail rate for 
the three winter months was 39 cents per 
bushel, or 44.4 per cent. higher than when 
competition by water was in full force. 
This difference of rate between summer and 
winter months is not to be explained by an 
increased cost of transportation in the latter 
months, but by thg absence of competition 
by lake and canal. Railroads that are sub- 
ject to no competition with water routes 
make no such difference in their summer 
and winter charges. Their freight rates are 
about the same all the year round. Those 
roads, however, that run in competition 
with water lines reduce their rates in the 
summer season, and gréatly increase them 
in the winter months, when competition 
ceases, 

The general fact which the Committee 
illustrate and enforce by a large body of 
statistics is that water transportation is by 
far the cheapest; and, hence, they come to 
the conclusion that the problem of cheap 
transportation in this country can be solved 
only by the improvement of natural and 
the construction of artificial water-ways. 
Their plan for such improvements em- 
braces four water-routes, connecting the 
Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Gulf of Mexico, and cost- 
ing about $155,000,000. As to the benefits 
of such a system of improvements, we 
quote the following from the speech of 
Senator Windom, in presenting the report 
of the Committee to the Senate: 


**In view of the benefits and pir 
to be derived from each of the pro 
routes, and from their mile en effects 
when in constant competition with each 
other and with the railroad system of the 
country, it is entirely safe to say that the 
completion of the system of improvements 
suggested will effect a permanent reduction 
of 50 per cent. in transporting fourth-class 
freights from the valley of the Mississippi 
to the seaboard, and that the cost of carry- 
ing a bushel of wheat or corn to the mar- 
kets of the East and of the world will be 
reduced at least 20 to 25 cents per bushel 
below the present railway charges, and that 
a similar reduction will be effected on re- 
turn freights.” 


We cannot regard this statement as ex- 
travagant, in view of the facts and figures 
submitted by the Committee in their report. 
The saving of cost in transporting grain to 
the Eastern and Southern markets in 1872 
would, with these facilities of transport, 
have been more than $42,000,000. At this 





rate the facilities would more than pay |. 


their entire cost in less than five years. 
The Government ought seriously to con- 
sider the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. France has spent over $240,000,000 in 
improving her water communications. 
England has guaranteed the interest on an 
expenditure of $440,000,000 for internal 
improvements in India. All the advanced 
nations have acted on the principle of 
regarding their highways of commerce as 

of the first importance to their growth in 
wealth and prosperity, They certainly are 
not of less importancein this country. The 
ideas of the Committee, though laren, ere 
not too large for the capacity of the nation 
or the wants of the people. 





Pusurance. 


INSURANCE FROM A SELFISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Weare all of us, I imagine, apt to avoid 
a seedy, hungry-looking person, lest he 
should turn out to be a beggar. In like 
manner, we sometimes refuse to give con- 
sideration to a subject, lest it should prove 
disagreeable, simply because of some un- 
pleasant association connected with its 
name. In either case we are in danger of 
falling into error. 

What if I can show you, my dear sir, that 
this old gentleman in a faded coat and 
rumpled hat, who is fumbling with a dirty 
paper as he approaches, 
donation, has met with no serious misfor- 
tune, and is not about to pour into your ear 
some tale of woe, of which hunger and 
helpless children are the burden. I grant 
that appearances are against him; but ex- 
amine his paper. If it notifies you that 
some valuable piece of property has been 
left to you, instead of being too busy to 
speak to him, will you not lay aside the pen 
which you have grasped, and the wrong end 
of which you have, in your haste, dipped 
into your inkstand? Will you not take his 
dusty hat from bis hand, push forward a 
chair, and ask him to be seated? You 
thought him a beggar because of the sug- 
gestiveness of his dress. But did you not 
do him an injustice? Are you not more 
willing to hear his story now that your 
mistake is corrected ? 

We are apt to jump at conclusions in 
such acase as this. May we not, in like 
manner, form a hasty and erroneous judg- 
ment about life insurance (for instance), 
because it is called a purely benevolent insti- 
tution? Are there not some who turn 
away from the subject as a distasteful one, 
because they imagine that to insure their 
lives they must be wholly disinterested 
and willing to enter into a transaction 
which can be of advantage only to others? 

In the case of the old gentleman (whom 
we have dragged forward to serve as an 
illustration) appearances were deceptive ; 
in the question of insurance a single phrase 
may be misleading. 

All this may seem of trifling importance; 
but, as a small obstacle may throw a train 
from the track, so a word may prevent our 
examining into an important and interest- 
ing subject. 

Until recently I myself labored under 
just such a misapprebension regarding in- 
surance. I consider myself a person of 
liberal feelings; but, unfortunately, limited 
resources prevent my acting upon my gen- 
erous impulses as often as I should like. | 
have never been accused of being a selfish 
man; and yet I am compelled to exercise 
strict economy in various directions, and I 
have perhaps unconsciously fallen into the 
habit of avoiding subjects which seemed to 
be of a benevolent character, not because 
they are distasteful to me, but because it is 
harrowing to have one’s sympathies aroused 
and yet be powerless to act. 

‘My attention has, however, been called 
to the general subject of insurance of late, 
and especially to one company—the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society; and I hope to 
find time to give your readers some of the 
facts which startled me by their novelty. 
I think Ican show that insurance may be 
made attractive to the most selfish of mor- 
tals and that the man who insures his life 
receives himself an equivalent for the money 
invested. 

So much, by way of introduction, from 
one who was once a skeptic, but who may 
now subscribe himself A ConvERT. 


is not seeking a 








INSURANCE. 
United States. Life Insurance Co., 


s. S61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


{INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
neipal feat’ f this Co ABSO- 
LOTR EMU, ECON OMICAL MANAGEMEN'T, 
and TY TO THE INSURED 
All forms of Life ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. B. PRAGE, Secretary, 
AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


FE. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruarr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barriert, Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - -*= = $t,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, ’74, $2,401'570 93 
Liabilities C5 ete 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
~#% BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
eesvEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BAR 
ARNOLD, L 


BENJ. AWRENCE TURN URH, 
A. SAMUEL A. SAWYK 

8. B. dtemwoen CYRUS CURTISS. 

WM. Ws. D. MORGAN 
HENRY C. BOW ALEX’R M. WHIT 


AURELIUS B. HULL, WHLTAM BRYCE. 
Ww RLES LAMSON 


CHA 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, WHLLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CASW. JOHN PAI SPAULDING, 


PHM 
wM. RICHARD! BERT H, McCURDY 
HO RAGE B. CLABLIN, CRORGE OSL 
AS. FREELAND, N H. mA RL 
Cc. J. LOWREY, 


HER BYRE 
JOHN D. MAIKS, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM.H. HURLBU®, 
ARTHUR W. BED TT 


WM. T. COLEMAN, D 
E,W. CORLIES, Ss. M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. HERMAN HARTWELL, 
JAMES y PRASER JOHN F. 
Bre RoWNSERD: "tear tary t, 
ecre en > 
ABRAM M KIRBY, Secreta 1} Focal De Dep't. 
CHAS. DUTCHER, Secre Brooklyn Dep’ t 


JOHN x OAKLEY General ent. 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF LIVERPOOL. 
CASH ASSETS OVER 


FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION OVER 


$26, 000, 000. 


This Company tr i f FIRe In- 
SURANCE throughout the Onteen States. having res- 
ident agents in the principal cities and = Bs 

e resources and FR iy ein manag of 
a —  # are § 


CHARLES H. CASE, 


MANAGER FOR THE NORTHWESTERN STATES 
Chicago ill. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1873, December, isa, $6,511,114 22 
Premiums = Policies not marked off Ist 





yep that it tts wpolicies 
r any 








Ey BUNUN S vin ole cccatquuessbbonsshonen 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No ae have poe Bate J upon Life 

, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 
Premiums to “on from Ist January, 
5 st December, 1873.............+++ $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The ,Comenny has es siehowls met, oe: 
Uni States and f ‘New 


Beek City, Bank, at Pielke ea * $8567-105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . 467,000 00 
Interest_and sundry ones s and claims due 

the Company, ostims Er ae 422,894 66 
Premium = and Bills Hecsivabie ocoese 2,833,302 27 

occ cc veces ebb ebs cecccccccceccecs b2 1,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The tstandi certifi of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed 1 atid | paid to the bolders thereof, or 
‘heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest. 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upor certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
GR ARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY 

- H. H. —— yay ay WwW. BORNHAM, 
HENiy « tay! K CHAUNCEY 


$8 CURTIS HARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, i NCIS SKIDDY 











LOWELL HOLBR B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, OBERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LAN : Wi LLIAM BE. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
Win sr) 8. OIELER, ALEXANDER V - BLAKE, 
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ENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH 0. LOW 
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C. A. HAND EW. LAN) 
JAMES LOW. ADAM. SACK 
JOHN D. HEWLETT MAS F. eatin 
B. J. HOWLAND, aIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BAB HORACE GRAY. 
J. D. JONES dndont 
CHARLES D —_ ViceePresident. 
bf H. as MOO Bara 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 


135 BROADWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SECOND ay oe 14 tear segy stn showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 











Cash Ca os 7" 2© = = © * * #* ©# $2,500,000 00 
eserve + TN ostectamon oe SS" ee 9 4 $3 
eeerve 4 enpald, Losses and Dividends _ ee "243.238 

urplu » “Pon ten 549,171 $3 
tetas SS liana sca 
_ SUMMARY OF ASSETS. “en 
I i a cece tte tan mney ‘ 

fonds and Mortgages, being tirst — on Real Estate; worth $5,321,000 950.3: 3h 37 
nited States Stocks (market value}. Le 00 

irate and City Wo isdn Gdivedstacststconsieuutectee Oon ogee iccsaueubVeeseguweds das eee tied + 4 

Loans on Stocks, payable, a demi (naked valu of Securities, $432.285.00). 4 31 SARs 00 

—- due on Ist of J ERS RT et ery ene ee 60,273 i? 

ce in hands of hee anh: madi bappakee seqoenddechess evesses - 144,314 6 

Bills is Receivable ones Gaeeiacndas 0 ac0 cuban «s.eineth bodied: dthhil cn de ° 1 $92) 0 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office ...............cccceeeeeees coedetee 14,122 47 





Dividends unpaid 
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J. He WASHBURN, Secretary. 
THOS. 
C. K. FRANCIS, ' Ass’t Sec’s. 


Pree reer re eeeeer rr TTS 


De ge EE ER $5,212,381 40 
LIABIL ITIES, 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist “ ere 







714.878 § 
$213,238 83 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. Ae HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 
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OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 


4. B. STOKES, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
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NEW YORK 


‘UFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th> Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


CORNELIUS R. orn. MD., Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. *| Hxaminers 
CHARLES WRIGHT. ub, 


Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their comolete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Ayeucies 








A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


a 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the co!rect- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED, Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exch* nge Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 20th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORRBY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Brozdway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J. 0. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. ‘4 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAM.NEB, - 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLBEY, SECRETARY. 
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OFFICERS. 
Wr1usM WALxer, President. 


Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Grores L. Montacur, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St., 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, 62,000, 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M- B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8, C. CHANDLER, Ja 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 


Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, U874........... 0 ccc ccc cece cece $8,087, 2i1 OB 

Gross Liabilities, including reserve 6,909,968 29 

Surplus as to Policyholders LA77,243 73 
F EXPENSES —— taxes) TO TOTAL INCOM 


TIO 0 B, 13-47. 
’ From the surplus, as above, of $1, et return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION H., ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH het des len which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANN AL premium falling due in 137 
The “SA AVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently incroéneus Le Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE DER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
Government Bond. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 
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CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consuiting Physician. 


Provident Life and Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Similar to the sPitends. Provident > ot Hangiand. Risks no wat ‘contre rtendae bow rates of Mortality. 
ro B Lorena, and oepowioa Manacement Sicty 
Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


poy for i New a © THs [INDEPENDENT 
and Fifty Cents. Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


ACCIDENTS. 
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Lar and Garden, 


ORNAMENTAL CLIMBING SHRUBS. 
BY ANDREW... FULLER, 


TueEre is something about climbing plants 
of all kinds which makes them almost univers- 
al favorites. Whether it is their apparent 
helplessness as they cling to some more sturdy 
plant for support which excites our sympathy, 
leading to a more close acquaintance than 
would otherwise fullow, I will not pretend to 
decide; but ii is probably sulficient to know 
that every one wo appreciates a good garden 
is au admirer of 








“the woodbine wild, 

That loves to hang on barren boughs remote 

Her wreaths of fuwery perfume.” 

But there is a choice among the various x. ste 
in cultivation, aod it is but reasonable to su> 
pose that those who are limited to a few would 
like to select the best. er most desirable. 
While I do not profess to be an infallable 
guide in this matter, still my experience may 
be of value to those who have had less; there- 
fore I giveit, with the hope of benefiting some 
one in making a selection. 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia (American Ivy or Vir- 
ginia Creeper).—This is perhaps..too well 
known to require even a passing notice ; but it 
should be in every collection, hence my reason 
for naming it. Cultivated for its beautiful 
foliage, the flowers being small and incon- 
spicuous. 

Aristolochia Sipho (Dutchman's Pipe).—A 
grand plant, on account of its large, rounded, 
heart-shaped leaves, which are ten to twelve 
inches broad on vigorous plants. The flowers 
are also very curious, resembling a small 
crooked stem-pipe, with bowl as complete and 
perfect ag the menufactured article from which 
it receives its common name. A te ed 
and vigorous plant, suitable for cOvering 
arbors and screens or other purposes for which 
vines are generally employed. 

Bignonias (Trumpet Flower).—The common 
native species, & radicans, is a noble plant, 
well adapted to covering the stems or stumps 
of old trees; and if these are not at hand, then 
a post of some durable wood, eight to ten feet 
long, may be set in the ground for a support. 
If the wood be left rough or of some kind to 
which the bark remains firm for a few years, 
the small rootlets will adhere to it firmly as 
the vine ascends. Near the top of the post 
holes may be bored at right angles, and into 
these strong pegs two or three feet long should 
be driven, to become supports of the branches 
when the vine reaches the top of the post. By 
adopting this form of support a fine umbrella- 
shaped vine is produced, and when full of its 
long scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers it is really 
a superb ornamental plant. 

A variety of this known as B. sanguinea has 
flowers of a dark red color. In our latest 
botanical works these plants are placed in the 
genus Tecoma; but these are more generally 
kpown in the nurseries as Bignonias. 

Celastrus scandens (Bitter-Sweet).—This is not 
remarkable for the beauty of its leaf or flowers, 
the latter being quite small and of a greenish- 
white coior, succeeded by clusters of orarge- 
colored pods, enclosing seed covered with a 
bright scarlet pulpy axil, very brilliant and 
showy inautumn. A native plant, thriving in 
almost any soil or situation. 

Clematis.—They are among the most showy of 
our climbing plants, although few are suf- 
ficiently hardy to withstand our northern win- 
ters without a slight protection. The most 
convenient method of affording this is to train 
the plants to stakes, and late in the fall or just 
before the ground freezes take them down and 
wind the stems about the base of the stake and 
then cover with a few inches of soil. I have 
practiced this method of protection for many 
years, with searcely a failure. There are scores 
of splendid varieties, varying in color from 
pure white to the deepest and most intense 
violet, As persons’ tastes differ so much in re- 
gard to color, I would advise those desiring 
Clematis to consult the florist’s or nursery- 
man’s catalogues, where a description of each 
sort may be found. I will say, however, that 
the Viticella venosa and Jackmanni sbould be in 
every collection. 

L.Sonicera (Honeysuckles).—The “woodbines”’ 
of the old poets are generally known in this 
country by the sweeter name of Honeysuckle. 
To attempt to make a selection from so large 
a family, where there are so many which are 
desirable, is @ very difficult task. Beginning 
atthe “ Orient” and coming westward, I name 
the Chinese Evergreen as one of the very best. 
It blooms more or less during the entire sum- 
mer. The flowers are reddish white, the inside 
turning yellow, and exceedingly fragrant in the 
evening. 

L. Hallieana is another fine evergreen variety, 
from Japan. The leaves are deep, glossy 
green, flowers pure white at first, fading toa 
yellow. They are also quite fragrant. 

The Japan Golden is a beautiful plant. The 
leaves are green, curiously veined, and sprin- 
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kled with golden dots. It is.a very rapid grow- 
er with flowers similar to the last. 

The Dutch Monthly is one of the old stand- 
ard sorts, indispensable on account of its 
handsome striped and fragrant flowers, which 
are produced during the entire summer and 
in great profusion. 

Scarlet Monthly, another valuable species, 
blooming continually through the summer. 
The flowers are not fragrant, but make up 
for this deficiency in their handsome color. 

4MMenispermum Canadensis (Moonseed).—A 
pretty plant, common in all low grounds, with | 
handsome roundish, angled, or slightly lobed 
leaves, of a dark green color. Vine slender 
and twining about the stems of shrubs or 
small irees. Flowers small white, produced io 
axillary panicles, succeeded by black berries. 
This vine is seldom seen under cultivation, 
but is well worthy of a place in the garden. 

Leripwoa Greca (Grecian Silk Vine).—Valuable 


-i0r its rapid growth and deep green, glossy 


teaves. ‘Lhe flowers are small and of a green- 
ish yellow color. 

Wisiarius.— Commencing the Mst with a 
Chinese plant, I could not do better than to 
close it with one from the same country. How- 
ever much others may differ with me in regard 
to the above list, I think few will question the 
right of the Wistaria Sinensis to be considered 
the queen of climbing plants. It is noble in 
all its proportions, from the stately, vigorous- 
growing stem to the long, drooping racemes of 
pale blue flowers, which appear at the first 
blink of spring. A variety of this with pure 
white flowers is also very desirable, although 
not quite as common. The native species are 
also very pretty, and some of its varieties are 
quite showy, but not equal to the Orientals. 

anne cee 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 





ARE SPARROWS DESTRUCTIVE OF GRAIN? 

J.J. H. Gregory, in the Boston Cultivator, 
tells the following story : 

“While in England, an English lady in- 
quired of me at the table: ‘Is it true that you 
have imported our sparrows into your coun- 
try?’ Upon my stating that we had, for the 
purpose of clearing our trees from caterpillars 
and like vermin, she replied: ‘What may be 
their value for that I donot know’; but this I 
do know, they are terribly destructive to our 
grain. My husband estimates his loss by their 
depredation at £100 annually.’ 

“There is an old saying the substance of 
which is ‘that we sbould excourage the orna- 
mental, for the useful will take care of itself, 
it being assumed, I presume, that man- 
kind know it to be for their interest to 
encourage what is useful, requiring no 
spur in that direction. It looks now 
as though this would hardly prove true in 
its application to English sparrows; for, un- 
less with cbange of continent they change 
their character, the step taken to preserve the 
ornamental will ultimately bring great loss to 
the grain interests of the country. I note by 
the statement of people in the different parts 
of thé North, whiere they are found, that they 
are getting numerous beyond the suburbs of 
the cities. If their increase be encouraged, as 
at present, it will be but a few years before 
they will descend in clouds on the wheat-fields 
of the West. 

“Tn view, therefore, of their habits in their 
native country and their rapid increase in this, 
it would seem that the matter is worthy the 
careful consideration of the legislatures of the 
grain-growing states, before an evil beyond 
control shall come upon them. If the worst 
that is anticipated should result from the in- 
troduction of these birds, it would not pre- 
sent an anomalous case, for some of the worst 
pests of our fields (the ox-eye daisy is an in- 
stance) were first introduced as ornaments to 
the garden. A few such examples make it 
clear that, while encouraging the ornamental, 
we should not leave the useful to take care of 
iteelf. 

“Tt would be asad fact for the historians of 
the futureto put on record should it prove 
that, to reduce the number of caterpillars on a 
few shade-trees, we had opened a Pandora’s 
box and let fly throughout the land destruc- 
tion of the grain crops of the country to the 
yalue of millions annually.” 


AMERICAN WOODLANDS. 

In discussing the distribution of American 
woodlands, Professor Brewer said that, though 
Maine isthe great seurce of pine and spruce 
lumber, the hard-wood species predominate in 
that state. The wooded area of New England 
is not diminishing ; but the amount of sawed 
lumber is lessening—an indication that the 
trees are cut younger. In the Middle States 
the wooded area is sensibly and rapidly be- 
coming smaller, The New England and Mid- 
dle States furnish hard-wood trees; in the 
Southeastern States, from Virginia to Florida, 
is a belt of timber which supplies the bard and 
yellow pine ; and the Northwestern region con- 
q2ins immense areas of common pine. From 
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the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean atretch- 
es a treeless arca three hunéred and fifty miles 
wide in its narrowest part and eight hundred 
and fifty miles wide on our northern boundary. 
West of this region is the narrow wooded 
Rocky Mountain region, and west of this is the 
barren region of the Great Basin. On the Pa- 
cific Coast are some of the noblest regions of 
the world, and official Government reports say 
that the forests in some parts of Washington 
Territory are beavy enough to ‘‘cover the en- 
tire surface with cord-wood ten feet in hight.” 


CORN IN HILLS OR DRILLS. 


The majority of actual experiments seem to 
show that corn sown in drills will produce the 
largest weight of green fodder peracre. It is 
interesting, however, to study good experi- 
ments whenever they are carefully made. 

At the Michigan Agricultural College in 1868 
two plots of land were set apart, substantially 
equal in “character of soil, each measuring 
forty-eight rods in width. The ground was 
plowed May 5th and manare was spread evenly 
and worked in by cultivator and harrow. Yel- 
low Dent Corn was planted May 2ist, in rows 
four feet apart—one of the plots being planted 
in bills, the other in drills. The plots were 
cultivated and hoed June 15th, and again July 
7th, the plants being thinned 60 as to leave the 
same number of stalks on each plot, including 
an equal distribution of plants throughout the 
subdivision of the plots. As nearly as pos- 
sible, each of the two plots received the same 
amount of labor in cultivation. The stalks 
were cut at the bottom Sept. 17th and stooked 
in good order. Three weeks afterward the 
corn was husked and weighed. The stalks 
then again carefully stooked and were hauled 
and weighed, in good condition, October 12th. 
The corn on tbe portion planted in hills was 
better in quality than on that planted in drills. 
But the drilled portion produced 74 1-6 bush- 
els of shelled corn and three tons of stalks to 
the acre, against 6544 bushels of shelled corn 
and 2% tons of stalks per acre produced by 
the portion in hills. 

A SUCCESSFUL DAIRY. 

A small dairy well managed will sometimes 
yield results astonishing to the eyes of ordinary 
farmers. For instance, here is the report 
which a Maine farmer makes for the last year 
or two of his small dairy of two cows: 

I have a cow, cross Ayrshire and Jersey, pure 
on both sides, that gave the last seven days of 
December twenty-eight quarts of milk, from 
theergam of which was churned six and one- 
half pounds of batter. I keep two cows only. 
Their gross product from January Ist, 1871, to 
January 1st, 1872, was six hundred aud forty 
pounds of butter, and twelve hundred and forty 
quarts of milk sold andused. Both had calves 
during the year. I have for the last four years 
kept debit and credit with them, and the 
account stands as follows: 





0 49}5 tons ha 00 

100 poun «2. 22 00 

293 26/4 bushels oats - 300 

316 00'3 bushels corn 30 

156 @ Pasturing.,............ 2000 

tal... sq. .- 81,345 — 

te r Toh iié1d.. $98 00 
Product for 4 yeaPs.........ccccccccseerees $1,345 67 

Expenses for 4 years............e+seee00.. 392 

Net INGOMG. .. cccccccercccsssccvvcccccess $953 67 


DESTROYING THE YELLOWS. 


At last a cure has been found. Not an abso- 
lute preventive, but the very best and most 
effective methods, 

At a fruitgrowers’ convention, in Muskegon, 
Mich., Feb. 1st, 1874, Mr. Nowlen is reported 
to have given the following as a specific 
remedy for yellows in pesches. It was to dig 
down two feet to the roots of the tree affected, 
throw ona pailful of hot water, besprinkle it 
plentifully with ashes, and fill the hole in 
again. It is believed that the cause of the dis- 
ease is created by a fungus growth at the roots. 
The Benton Harbor people were confident that 
the boiling water and the ashes were an ef- 
fectual cure. The symptoms of the disease 
were a premature ripening of the fruit, the 
yellowish cast of the leaves, and a peculiar 
spiral wiry growth of twigs from the branches. 
This might occur also from the borer. But the 
hot water has been found effectual even in 
killing the borer. We have not yet heard of 
any damage from the use of hot water. 


HOW TO BANISH FLEAS, 

The Maryland Farmer gives the fcllowing 
useful receipt for exterminating fleas: ‘‘ The 
oil of pennyroyal will certainly drive these 
pests off; but a cheaper method, where the 
herb flourishes, is to throw your dogs and cats 
into a decoction of it once a week. Mow the 
herb and scatter it in the beds of the pigs once 
a month. Where the herb cannot be got the 
oil may be procured. In this case saturate 
strings with it and tie them around the necks 
of dogs and cats; pour a little on the back and 
about the ears of hogs, which you can do while 
they are feeding without touching them. By 
repeating these applications every twelve or 
fifteen days the fleas will flee from your quad- 
rupeds, to their relief and improvement and 


to your relief and comfurt in the house, 
Strings saturated with the ofl of pennyroyal 
and tied around the neck and tail of horses 
will drive off lice. The strings should be sat- 
urated once a day. 


THE WEALTHY STATES. 

The wealthiest state in proportion to the 
population was Massachusetts in 1860; it was 
New York in 1870, where the wealth was $1,483 
for each person; in Massachusetts it was 
$1,463; in Connecticut, $1,441; in Rhode 
Island, $1,366; in California, $1,140; in Penn 
sylvavia, $1,081; in New Jersey, $1,038.50 
Texas shows the smallest per capita wealth— 
Only $194. The state, county, town, and city 
debt is also given per capita for each state, and 
here, too, Massachusetts stands second—her 
debt for each person being $47.49, while Louis- 
iana has $73.03; Virginia, $45.64; Tennessee, 
$38.80; Maryland, $37.18; New York, $36.46; 
and all the other states less, except Nevada, 
with $46.74. West Virginia has but $1.27 of 
local debt for each inhabitant and Texas less 
than $2. The per capita of the national debt 
in 1870 was something more than $60 for each 
person, besides the amounts above given. 


STRAW LIGHTNING-RODS, 


An extraordinary account has appeared in a 
French agricultural journal, to the effect that 
straw forms admirable lightning conductors. 
It had been observed that straw had the prop- 
erty of discharging Leyden jars without spark 
or explosion, and some one in the neighbor- 
hood of Tarbes had the idea -of constructing 
straw lightning ‘conductors, which were 
formed by fastening a wisp or rope of straw 
to a deal stick by means of brass wire, and 
capping the conductor with a copper point. 
It is asserted tbat the experiment has been 
tried on a large scale around Tarbes, eighteen 
communes baving been provided with such 
straw conductors, only one being erected for 
every six arpents, or 750 acres; and that the 
whole neighborhood has thus been preserved 
from the effects not only of lightning, but of 
hail also. The statement comes from a re- 
spectable source. 

HOW A PROMONTORY HOTEL I8 RUN. 


Dan Davis, of Virginia City, paid a visit to 
Promontory, on the Central Pacitie Railroad, 
avd was charmed with the manners and cus- 
toms—almost patriarchal in their frank sim- 
plicity—of the people. It was a nice place and 
the landlord was a very agreeable sort of & 
man. Said Dan: ‘* When dinner was ready the 
landlord came out into the street in front of 
his hotel with a double-barreled shot-gun. 
Rajsing the gun above his bead, he fired off one 
barrel. I said to him: * What did you do that 
for? Said he: ‘Tocall my boarders to din- 
ner.’ I said: ‘Why don’t you fire off both 
barrels?’ ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I keep the other to 
collect with.’” 

GARDENING FOR LADIES, 


We could name (says the Mobile Advertiser) a 
refined and highly cultivated lady, living within 
less than thirty-five miles of Mobile, who last 
year, while her husband was engaged in busi- 
ness away from home, personally superin- 
tended a little orchard and garden 80 well that — 
its products for the season brought in nine 
hundred dollars clear cash. This would seem 
to argue that something might be done by the 
ladies, sure enough. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





...-it becomes a question of considerable in- 
terest sometimes to farmers or breeders of 
poultry as to the best method of packing eggs 
for long journeys. The American Agriculturist 
says: ‘* The best material for packing eggs is 
oats, and wheat chaff is nearly as good. Finely- 
chopped-straw is also a good material; but hay 
and sawdust are very poor material. The com- 
mon idea that eggs are injured for hatching by 
transportation we do not believe. We have 
raised a large number of fowls from eggs taken 
from barrels in which they were packed with 
oats for market, and which had traveled over 
1,000 miles, with rough usage on the way. The 
losses were inconsiderable.” 


..e. Western farmers in want of a market 
and desirous of finding one in foreign coun- 
tries across the Atlantic should remember that 
one manufactory at home, employing 100 
men, will support an additional 500 people. 
Three bundred families will disburse an- 
nually on the average $250, or $75,000 in the 
aggregate. This money will be drawn into the 
town from the outside, where goods are con- 
sumed, and the interest of these $75,000 at 10 
per cent. would be $7,500. Three hundred 
families too would require houses, thousands of 
pounds of agricultural produce, and thousands 
of yards of cotton and woolen goods, thus 
giving health and impetus to every branch of 
business, 


....A correspondent of the New York Sun, 
residing at Belchertown, Mass., says that he 
has had some experience in cultivating Hunge- 
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rian grass, and considers it-better for milch 
cows than good English hay, if sown thick 
enough to prevent the stalks growing too 
coarse. Hesows three pecks of seed per acre 
on good rich land, and on such it will grow five 
feet high. Twoto five tons may be readily 
produced on an acre, the crop leaving the land 
clean and mellow. The seed should not be 
sown until warm weather, and it will mature in 
about nine weeks or bein condition for cutting 
in that time. 











....In arranging flowers in beds the prin- 
cipal things tobe avoided are: the placing of 
rose-colored or red flowers next scarlet or 
orange, or orange next yellow, blue next violet, 
or rose next violet. On the contrary, the fol- 
lowing colors harmonize: white will relieve 
any color (but should not be placed next 
yellow), orange with light blue, yellow with 
violet, dark blue with orange yellow, white 
with pink or rose, and blae with yellow. By 
observing these rules, the amateur may have 
his flower-borders vie in beauty and arrange- 
ment with those of greater pretensions, and 
even surpass many of them. 


-..-1¢is reported that Milford Grange, N. H., 
paid $8.40 per barrel for a car-load of flour 
(freight charges and all) which formerly cost 
them $12 per barrel. A second car-load, 100 
barrels of Minnesota patent process flour, 
which retails at $12, was purchased by Milford, 
Hollis, Lyndeboro, Amherst, and Nashua 
Granges, at a net cost on delivery of $9.72. 
Encouraged by these successful purchases, the 
Granges have bought mowivg-machines and 
horse-rakes at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent. 
On salt they made a saving of 40 or 50 cents a 
bag, and so with every article they have 
touched. 


....Lumbermen out West are talking of sus- 
pending production because of the immense 
quantity of lumber on hand, dullness of trade, 
and lower prices. In the Chicago yards there 
are 75,000,000 feet of lumber on hand in excess 
of the quantity held at this time last year. 
Perhaps it would be well to give the forests of 
the country a little rest. The Canadian lum- 
bermen agreed some months since to reduce 
their production one-half during the season, 
but whether they have lived up to their com- 
pact we are unable to state. 


--The superintendent of a workhouse at 
Wolverhampton, England, according to the 
Full Mall Gazette, has discovered a method of 
making more than the usual quantity of tea 
fiom any given quantity of the leaf. It has 
been satisfactorily investigated by a number of 
persons. The whole secret consists in steam- 
ing the leaf before steeping. By this process 
14 pints of a good quality may be brewed from 
one ounce of tea. The method of steaming is 
not described; but any smart housewife can 
devise one for herself, and, if the result isa 
good one, it will be a paying experiment, 


-... The advantages of a diversified industry 
in agriculture are illustrated by facts which 
may be interesting to ourfarmers. It is stated 
that at an agricultural meeting in Valen- 
ciennes, France, a triumphal arch was erected 
bearing the following inscription: ‘The 
growth of wheat in this district, before the 
production of beet-root sugar was only 976,000 
bushels; the number of oxen was 700, Since 
the introduction of the sugar manufacture the 
growth of wheat has been 1,168,000 bushels 
and the number of oxen 11,000.” 


... Tbe best method yet discovered for con- 
quering the canker-worm is to place around the 
trunks of trees bands of paper, which are to 
be kept coated with tar, taking care to renew 
the coating every few days as often as it hard- 
ens. Also to bind around the tree, above the 
tar and just below the limbs, wisps or ropes of 
loose hay. Here the codling moths will gather, 
and the bands may be removed occasionally 
and burned, thus destroying the germs of 
young broods of pestiferous insects. 


«s--The wine crop at Kelley’s Island this 
last season is valued at $250,000, the yield be- 
ing 212,133 gallons, and grapes sold amounting 
to 526,780 pounds. The number of acres of 
land devoted to grapes at Putin Bay and 
neighborhood is 950 acres, The total grape 
crop of this section was 3,000,000 pounds, 


...-A Salt Lake City journal relates that a 
citizen of that place, while digging his turnips, 
had his attention directed. to one monstrous 
turnip by reason ef a slight motion observable 
while the turnip was lying on the ground. On 
cutting it open, a good-sized frog tumbled out 
and hopped off. 


-s-.The assessors’ returns, as made to the 
auditor of the state, showed there were 1,000,- 
604 hogs in Iowa this year. As these hogs 
will average, at the present prices, at least $12 
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each, bere is the nice sum of $12,007,248 com- 
ing into Iowa this winter for this one product | 
alone. 


--.:The Poultry World says that sulphur 


placed in a small box where fowls can help 
themselves to it at pleasure, or by mixing it 
with their feed once a week, will destroy all 
parasites, and that no other remedy for fowls 
is at once so cheap and satisfactory. 


.... At the Illinois state fair a fleece of wool 
from the flock of Mrs, K. Blacore, Centerville, 
Cal., weighing 5144 pounds, was exhibited. Its 
age is not stated, but a committee was ap- 
pointed to find out how much wool there is in 
it, less the grease. 


....The Elkader Journal says: “‘A fifteen- 
dollar calf was the cause of the biggest suit on 
the docket of Judge Granger’s court at West 
Union last week. The costs im the case 
amounted tosomething like $500 on each side, 


. .. Without any desire to brag, the Detroit 
Free Press points to a Michigan sunflower nine- 
teen feet high, and respectfully inquires after 
the health of other sunflowers around the 


....Speaking of the profits of cattle grazing, 
an Indiana journals tells of a man in Lafayette, 
in that state, who had just sold for $50,000 a 
herd of Texan cattle that he gave $20,000 for 
last fall. ¢ 


..A Belgian has started an egg farm near 
Marietta, Ga. He has eight hundred hens and 
fifty cocks, The business now yields 27,000 
eggs and 2,120 chickens per annum. 


....A thousand ducks in one season from the 
eggs laid by twelve ducks is a good yield. It 
is'reported by one William Van Fleet, of Stock- 
tou, California. 

...Turnips grow large in Nevada. Among 
a selection sent toa fair at Winnemucca was 
one eighteen inches high and eighteen inches 
in diameter. 

....San Francisco, with half the population 
of Chicago, claims to have five times as much 
money in deposit in her savings banks. 





A FARMER in Pittsfield trod on a rusty nail, 
which penetrated the bottom of bis foot about 
an inch. He immediately applied Renne’s 
Pain-Killing Magic Oilto the wound, pouring 
and forcing it into the wound freely, then 
bavdaging and se wet with the Magic 
Oil. This} rom pt action immediately cured the 
wound and probably saved him from lockjaw. 
“*It works like a charm.”’ 





ICE TOOLS. 


] CAST STEEL 
AT ICE-PLOWS, 
MARKERS, 

and other 

oe Re ICE-TOOLS. 


We have a large stock constantly on hand and the 
assortment embraces all the latest improvements in 
Tools now required in the business of Ice-Cutting. 
All Toolsare of the best quality, handsomely fin- 
ished, and 

WARRANTED. 

Dlustrated Price-lists sent free on application and 

orders executed without any delay. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


53 Beekman 8t., New York, 


and Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 











E. HOWARD & Co’s. 
TOWER CLOCKS: 


Have been tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 

SEND FOR CIR 

E. HOWARD & co., 

15 Maiden Lane, New York, 



















MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL | doko nie pip N. ¥., 
Ssuperior 


8 i on en te chon 














IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OP ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 











sows ‘‘like 
poe Peds mony 5 aie ey 


Allen's Planet Jr. Drill and aap 


than the hand hoe. Manfa. 
3.L. ‘ALLEN® CO. 119 8. 4th St., “Phil, { Go~ 
Pa. les. Orncutans Pren. é. 
ry Live Souk T WANTED te every Town. 


PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO. PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
Lege, | and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will tast 
three times asiong as any + a in 
the world. 


Is prepared read 
over one hundred 
ousand of thi 








for use in White and ‘thie, and 
different Colors. Is on over ten 






which have years and now leo 
wellas wh fanted to made 
of strictly p nd L Oil. 
The Clev as taken the first 
mium at ir, Michigan Sta ir, 
entucky St sition, Pennsyl- 
vania State n all the County and 
Fairs where Seen exhibi: 
d for s: of colors, which are sent free 
of charge. 








RUPTURE 


cured by DR. SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 ay 
for boo! Cee pee ey nee ent oe treat- 
ment. 1 Ann Street. N 





AGRICULTURAL. 
ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 


bone, 
teratio ter- 
Chi Analysis of most izers sold w theca 
worth, on — whole, = a Ores, a wm the selling 
nears an m nitrogen than 
st saperpbosniiate and ud worth, by analysis, over $1 
paterentes as ‘te val vale: 


Vuk oa, Johnson, Re Nichol 
we Gollege, Nem New ‘Haven avén Brot. d.. J. R. Nichols, Seis 
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EIS, “Ageoe, York 


Pure | Bone Dust 


ERTILIZING. 
For sale b; 
PETER cares GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


The “Planet” Poule whec! Hoe wu 


pa Onions, pene Gs Garden 
, &e., closer, a te 
fhe'hand Roe 


3. L, ALLEN & CO. 1 Sacer 
A LIVE AGENT Pia iN € EVER 
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that have at sometime been valued 


rarer feet has don: show signs of ness 
e. forward, 
soak the foot one ae * Sent lw a sr 
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" appear ‘nano tnrus 
the other 
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soft, 














with one foot pointed ; tape ts ted on chsteen 
extending forward, end steps short and 


e —In Oe Sst vines ho beet mast 
foot for halfan hour in as warm water 


MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2” Factory 2 and 31-St. Clair street. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
= na since 18°26, which have acquired a reputation 
by any and a sale exceeding that of ail 


ees Aatrang sane THD 22 ¢ 








NEELY & COMPANY. 





out 


TUR ee 
Ware 
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HBAKKS Co, 
S bE AGT 
YM RMF 


34&36So0 Cana 


XS BELLS. | 


Established 

Superior Bells of Gennes 
mounted with the best 
ings, 


5! 








arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 10@ Rast Seeond St.. Cinctnoath 


When a horse's foot becomes pdr the principal J oh the ae fs gone. — often we see 


in the lowest 


'y and hard, 
ee as this, 


is 
who ho are unschooled in diseases of the horse, i age dn as og the shoulder, and call it Sweeney, &c, 


Tt may dig. 
return after a little. Stands 






Hi 


Coffin-bene in a contracted foot. 
for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navica- 
Foot, Thrush; and to 


Ent i Rew Gok SMOG PORENL SBREAL INS, F Wege Pen 








ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


| List of 


nod faanet AO 








THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ODENOUGH 

‘ED Peed Rises for gH 

er, every Horse Owner 

more Quarter ks, nO More 

Corns, no Foot J ‘A\lmenta. Send for Descriptiv e Cir- 
culars to Box 34, P.-O.. New York 





—_—— eee 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadio attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway. 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


- |LYON SEWING MACHINE CO. 











& *HIOK MON *20013§ UIST 38¥A OF « 


ig Eee. WARK dor: sires” Qeoe aavice. 


2. B 
ran longest without repair.” 





MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


wanting a Sewing-Machine te do 
Heavy jorl« 
ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE NEW 


“C.F. No. 2,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WEED SEWING-MACHINE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices in the Leading Cities. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send fer Circular. “VICTOR” S. M. €O., 
54 East Tenth St,, New York, 











PURE AIR ==:=-= Barstow's Wrought Iron Furnace nme 
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“THE: DYING BODY 
SUPP'IED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. KRADWAWYWYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER ! 
ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, an@ Skin. [tis pleasant to teke and 
the dose is small. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or te 
whether it 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, G suing 
Hacking wih Cow h, Cancerous Eieedone, syne c 


Comptaints, ing of arg Dys 
Brash, . Tic ye White 8 wellings: Tumors, Ui- Ul- 
Hi ye rial Diseas 


3 


“ ors, wr a 
emaie om p, aints, opsy, 
Rheum, Bronchitis, onstmiption, Lig a Complain 
Ulcers the Throat, Mout es 
Gands yn other parts = the system, 4-4 es 
Strumorous Discharges an 
forms of Skin Diseases, Erup one, Fever Sores, Scald 
Heed. a Yorm, Salt um, Erysipelas, "Acne, 
lack Spots, 
Womb, and all yaar and pain 
Night Sercats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the 
nope are within the curative range of this a 
ler of Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use will 
rove to any person using it for either. of these forms 
of discase iis potent power to cure them. 
by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
x See iCS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ae 

k HUNDKED DOLLAKS KXPENDED R 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTH 


a E. 
tHE BOM EET RADWAY’S eer ei Is 


ee 








= D i 

WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST, 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, Farmers, and others resid- 

ing in sparsely-settied districts, where it is difficult to 
ecure the services of a physician, RADWAY’S 

READY KELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with 

positive assurance of doing good in cases where 

pain or discomfort is ap Nee or if seized with In- 

finenza, een ot SoreThroa' Bad agns, Ho _owee- 

ness, Bilious Colic, Inflammation of 

Stomath, Se 4 

sy, Fever and Ague; or with Neuralgia, Headac 

Tie Doloreux, Toothache, che: or Baio 

Pa n in the Back, or Rheumatism; or 

Cc ~—— Morbus, aor Sleaing, Grain or witht E ——— Scalds, 

or Brui or w ns. 

applics ation of RA AY'S RERDY | 

cure you of the wand vo these complaints in a few 
ours. 

: Twenty drops in half a tumbler of Mer will ina 





fo is yomente cure CRAM. PASMS, SOUR STOM- 
HEARTBURN, SICK HE PDA DIAR- 
ficka DYSEN ENTERY, COLIC WIND THE 
BOWLS, and all INT LB 
Travelers should — a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief th them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains ™m 


ange 
water. = s better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
— 
Sold by Bresktove. Price tected Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with press m4 
purge, regulate, urify, cleanse, and s 
Way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders 


the ‘Stom- 
ach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladd ‘er, Neryous 
Diseases, pantoe stiveness, Indi- 








estion, Dysp “Bilious Fever, in 
fammatic on of the "Bova Piles, and all 
ments of the Internal b ime s Warranted to effect & 
positive cure. Purel eerie. containing no mer- 
cury, minerals, or de Ba. ous drugs. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from 


Disorders of the Di ey 0 
h. inward Pies, Fullness of the Blood 
- the poet. Keidity of the © Stomach, Nausea, a 


oe or Suifocatl | pea + ¥ in a Lying 

Posture, Dimness of Vision Dye Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain ‘in e Head, Deficiency 
of Pe@spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, 
Pain in = Side, Chest, en Sudden Flushes 


Read “FALSE AND ee 
Send one letter stamp to RADWA\ & CO., No. 2 
Warren 8t., New Yor pa te wortr thou- 
sands will be sent you. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


* 3 “paying Union Telegraph Co.’s mae, 


L~ 4a, paid while practicing. Ad- 
groan, wit L seme. 0. 4. SEER ER, Sup’t U. T. Co., 
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To School Officers and Church Trustees : 
DON’T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


- until you get) Prices and Zerms from the « 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
184 and 1386 State Street, Chicago, Hil. 





ASB for genera 
A ane 


materials are prepared ready for 


pupps AND DEALERS. 


G, Sheathing rand 


and 
iBERAL. 


Pe pat ste ROBESON acs Choy Beat Sar ae Se 
reentefaitaniiaaey at HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in. all Climates. 
ASB pEetos bsfos hal NFS. git Ecolors | a strictly hae article, rich eoler ; and ad eupertur body. 


in pails, kegs, and barrels 
ining Felts, general Bertns Mesoiahe. pect 


lied one. 
DUGEMENTS TO" GENERAL 


the 
ory, aii for above or 





-Electro-plated Ware. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


s No. 550 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
"anufacture and offera let riment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED 





TABLE-WARE. 
ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 
Suitable for Wedding Presents. 


THE . 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


: | SILVER- “PLATED: WARE, 


for Faliof 1874, just out. 
As forty these ona Neon by all lpesiiaa deniers. 


Salesroom 13 Jehn Street, New York, 
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a 8 
palural Diack luster finish: on im Tt gu ana Patent 


atu 

Lea: her, paamet and ber Cloths. It dries 
nd preserves 

all the best carri 

sold 


Evers owner of a sob, erent "aa ete it. 
ot ingure or edotaas™ the io ae for 


doce Bieeee Moet 
JAS. T. ALLEN & tO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 
Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 


So mess 








NEW YORK. 

T ED Collection Envelopes for Sunday- 
Cigt: ey rosea, Library Order Cards, foe 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub.. cago. 





MAKE YOUR OWN PAINT. 
Directions for making Sre-roct chemical paint, of 
ony color, re Ae dsom ST and more dura- 
e than 0 nt, sen m 
WT. ONBIL, St. Regis Falls, N.Y, 








23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
=| fg Your Own Printing 


1 
Portable arog oe pe gavdepes 


$9 sic aie 
oiverticing, comp money 
le. Amateur 





PRATTS 





ASTRAL OIL, 


Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 


G: Fur inter's 


ANT 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERY ES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


ee DR. GARRATT’S ELECTRIC DISK 
TTCCV teem is celebrated for curing the pains of 
;eeae cold rheumatism and "neuralgia; local 
weaknesses, wasting, spinal, chronic, and 
ervous ills, by its steady and very mild 
galvanic action. This clean, flexible 
4 disk-pad is simply worn. These constant 
Haura currents are not felt. The nerves 
Mare strengthened. It has no equal for 
ease and safety with such good effects. Get the gen- 
uine Disk. 

For sale by druggists. Large size, $2.50; Children’s, 
$1.50. By mail, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. GARRATT, M.D., 6 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. Mass 























IMPROVED 1874. 


DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’S 
Mjerate. Time 


ecialty. Terms mod short. Over 400 
testimonials like the follo 

“1 oy Se Se at I pt never taken 8 dose Ss 

0 ine began trea m com- 

pletely cur , thanks to You, sir, and to rout A gery 


. e question is solved in 9 nutshell—4 
our Speclatty —_ _--e i Morphia and 


WHICH bg My n facet y, DEBORAB 
Riper Sarl g O ¥. E. MARSH 
Quincy, Mich. 

















4 and 
: at ting. Sendra 
presses 
KELSEY &CO. 











gor BATY’S Artificial Limb 


nsin = 

k Wis. De. Bly’s Patent as ity. Ap- 
eratus for shortened limbs and all deform- 
ions 


ences sent to 
above. 


a 





MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WLNSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 

thers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We beilieve itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSHNTERY and 
DIARRHCGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
uniess the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 











PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Liniment is of all 

CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 





- BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


ternal use. It has cured 
OR WORM LOZENCES. 


na Suffer? 
HOUSE To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Cramps in tne 
p AN AGE \ Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
4 Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 
is no mistake about it. 
LINIMENT Try it. Sold by all Drug- 
' igists. 
PURELY VEGBHOTABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from_no other cause than having worms in the 
’ 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all eoloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH, 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 


A COUCH, 
COLD, OR SORE THROAT 


REQUIRES 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowed 
to continue, 


Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 


= a Sires’ onchitis, Ase the parts, ome teeta 
r Bronc’ st Catarr! 
re rand ES are used with 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


ful in the yoice wh 
snerare agg’ ot apeaktaus aid Solero the 

throat after an unusual ex into and popula 

the ‘Troches, many worthless and ch - a 

“OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


= ved their 
hae 1 J 
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